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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TRANSLATIONS OF SCHILLER.* 


MERIVALE—LYTTON—MANGAN—IMPEY—DWIGHT, 


Gray has somewhere said, that the 
worst line of verse is better than any 
comment to which it has given occa- 
sion. Translated poetry does not so 
essentially differ from original compo- 
sitions,in the poetical form, as to pre- 
vent a writer, who agrees with Gray, 
from approaching the subject with 
natural reluctance. The poets, we 
are glad to believe, are likely, in dis- 
regard of any thing we can say either 
of encouragement or of censure, to 
pursue their own course; and, in 
truth, our object is rather to com- 
municate to the readers of our jour- 
nal what has been lately done in this 
department, than, like our brother 
reviewers, to address the poets. For 
a very considerable time there have 
been in many of the magazines trans- 
lations of several of Schiller’s poems 
—some of a very high degree of 
excellence — none, however, in our 
opinion, equal to Lord Francis Eger- 
ton’s translation of the Song of the 
Bell, the beauty of which has been 
altogether unapproached by any com- 
petitor. 

The magazines and reviews—our 
own magazine and Blackwood’s espe- 
cially—and the “ Foreign and Colo- 


* The Minor Poems of Schiller. 
don: Pickering. 1844 


nial Review” have published translations 
of many of Schiller’s poems. Those in 
the Anthologia Germanica of this 
magazine were by Mr. Mangan. They 
have not yet been collected into a 
separate volume ; Blackwood’s were 
by Sir Bulwer Lytton, and those in 
the Foreign and Colonial by the late 
Mr. Merivale. 

Great freedom of versification, with 
the capricious exercise of an almost 
unbounded command of his own lan- 
guage, distinguishes Mangan’s trans- 
lations. He understands his author 
better than either of his competitors ; 
but every now and then is tempted 
to deviate unnecessarily from his lan- 
guage. He is too fond of double 
rhymes and quaint expressions, and 
forgets that where style is best, it 
never is a subject of separate atten- 
tion to the reader. A careless reader 
of Mangan’s translations will often 
think that he has not accurately con- 
ceived his author's meaning. Further 
consideration of the original almost 
always ends in suggesting an adequate 
reason for his real or seeming devia- 
tions. 

The translations in Blackwood are by 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. They are 
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done in a bold, dashing style. Where 
he understands Schiller, he is often 
very successful; but Sciiller’s poems 
are not to be understood without a 
study of the language of the Ger- 
man metaphysical writers—and with 
this Sir Edward is altogether unac- 
quainted. This has led him into great 
mistakes in every one of Schiller’s 
more thoughtful poems; and, as a 
necessary consequence perhaps of this, 
the poems of Schiller's early youth, 
which are scarcely worth reprinting, 
and which are altogether unworthy 
of him, appear in this translation to 
be almost, if not quite, as good as 
those of the last year of his life. Voss, 
the indefatigable translator, wrote in 
a style in which it was impossible to 
distinguish Homer from Anacreon ; 
and we have to reproach Sir Edward 
with a similar fault. Schiller’s exe- 
erable lyrics to Laura are in his ver- 
sion not worse than the Song of the 
Bell—and the Song of the Bell is not 
better than the Odes to Laura. This 
was, however, to be expected, if the 
poems of his youth were at all to be 
translated.—A few specimens might 
have been given. 

The “ Foreign and Colonial Re- 
view’ brought before the public the 
late Mr. Merivale’s translations from 
Schiller, and the specimens of trans- 
lation there given were well calcu- 
lated to excite public attention. The 
ballad of * Cassandra” was translated 
with exceeding beauty ; and some stan- 
zas of the remarkable poem called 
** The Ideal and Life.” In this latter 
poem, Mr. Merivale had the disadvan- 
tage which we have ascribed to Sir 
Edward Lytton, of not being ac- 
quainted with the language of the 
German metaphysicans, on which every 
expression of the poem is so founded 
as to be almost written in cypher to 
any person undisciplined by the study 
of Kant, and Schiller’s own prose 
works. Without the key which these 
furnish, it is absolutely impossible 
quite to understand this and similar 
poems. 

Schiller, in writing to Humboldtabout 
this poem, describes every phrase as a 
mystery. Is it to he expected that with- 
out severe and long study, language 
so described can be quite intelligible 
even toanative of Germany? Sup- 
pose the translator does however suc- 
ceed in overcoming this difficulty, is 
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there no necessity for reflection on the 
language in which it is to be commu- 
nicated to a different people with other 
habits of thinking, and whose popular 
language has not been before used to 
express similar trains of thought? Is 
this difficulty not increased by the 
fact that one of the conditions of writ- 
ing in verse is, so to write as not to 
disturb by alien associations the state 
of feeling which it is one of the poet’s 
objects to create? And yet transla- 
tion is for ever spoken of as if it were 
one of the easiest tasks in the world, 
and is undertaken as if it could be 
accomplished successfully without even 
more attention than almost any literary 
occupation that can be named. Mr. 
Merivale has bestowed exceeding dili- 
gence on his task; but without a de- 
scription of study absolutely incom- 
patible with the daily professional 
occupations in which his life was 
passed, the task which he imposed on 
himself could not have been adequately 
accomplished. Whatever aid the bio- 
graphers of Schiller could give him, 
towards understanding his author, was 
diligently sought ; whatever could be 
done by attention to the volume imme- 
diately before him was not neglected ; 
and whatever of illustration the clas- 
sical or English poets could supply 
was, for the most part, present to 
his mind: but he had begun the 
study of German at sixty years of 
age, and we believe at the very mo- 
ment of commencing the study, began 
translating the Song of the Bell. 
Within the last year or two, severe 
domestic afflictions compelled him to 
look for some mental exertion as a 
refuge, and he was advised strongly 
by one of his friends, whose own ex- 
perience justified the advice, to en- 
deavour to amuse himself by transla- 
tion. That friend recommended rather 
the Greek or Italian poets as the subject 
of his study. A translation of one of 
the Greek dramatic poets, which are so 
much wanted, would, it was thought, 
engage him happily, or the comple- 
tion of what was once a favourite 
plan of his, a work on the Life and 
Times of Dante. Accident however, 
we believe, rather than any fixed pur- 
pose, determined his giving the pre- 
ference to a new line of studies, and 
the result is, this volume of transla- 
tions from Schiller. At the time it 
was commenced, Mr. Merivale knew 
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nothing of Sir Edward Lytton’s being 
engaged in a similar task; but the 
rival works, we fear, have been in this 
way injurious to each other. They 
were published at the same time in 
London—we believe within the same 
week—and it is probable that one or 
both books may have been hurried 
more rapidly through the press, to 
prevent, or, perhaps, to secure, the 
effects of anticipation. In both books 
there are passages of great beauty— 
in both a great deal of information 
respecting the external circumstances 
in which each poem was composed— 
and in both there is, we regret to say, 
the same absence of any illustration 
of the poems from Schiller’s prose 
works, although there never was a 
writer in studying whom there is more 
occasion to refer from one work to 
another. 

Of the books we decidedly prefer 
Merivale’s ; but it is exceedingly un- 
equal. The best poems are, however, 
the best translated. ‘ Cassandra” is ex- 
cellent, the Gods of Greece” graceful 
and spirited, and the poem, which he 
calls, changing the name from that 
given by Schiller, “ The Progress of 
Art,” is for the most part exceedingly 
beautiful. These have been the sub- 
ject manifestly of more careful study 
than the smaller poems. Mr. Meri- 
vale’s exceeding rapidity of composi- 
tion has led him into mistakes in the 
smaller poems, which are for the most 
part avoided in those which we have 
mentioned. He seems in the shorter 
poems to have “written down the first 
thought the words suggested ; and if 
it ran into easy rhyme, his purpose was 
answered — he seems never to have 
looked at it again. Cowper says, 
that “ touching and re-touching is the 
secret of all good writing.” If this 
be true of original composition, how 
much more so is it of translation! If 
to express with felicity one’s own con- 
ceptions require this constant study, 
how much more necessary must it be 
when that which is to be expressed is 
the thought of another,—when you 
have not only to consider the subject 
itself, but the point of view in which 
it is seen by another mind,—when in 
communicating this thought you are 
not alone to think of the communica- 
tion itself, but to guard against ac- 
_cidental associations of language and 
metre which may mar the whole effect! 
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Mr. Merivale tells us that form is of 
the essence of poetry, and from 
this infers that a translator should 
adopt the metre of the poem he imi- 
tates. Schiller did not act, as if he 
thought such inference true; for 
though hexameters had been forged 
in a hundred German smithies, he 
thought fit, when he translated some 
books of the Aneid, to write in stan- 
zas. 

Form may be of the essence of poetry, 
and yet it may be very far indeed from 
a consequence of this, that the same 
form is suitable to different languages, 
or that the supposed inference is not 
to be disregarded from other conside- 
rations. Who, translating Racine, 
would think of imitating his long 
Alexandrines and his male and female 
rhymes in English ? Who would think 
of mimicking, in a translation of Ho- 
race, his Choriambics, ‘ committing 
long and short ?” Pope's lines of 


‘* Fluttering spread thy purple pinions, 
ee Cc upid, o'er my heart ! 
I, a slave in thy dominions, 
Nature must give way to Art” 


could not but have rendered it im- 
possible to express any thought in that 
measure without suggesting ludicrous 
associations ; and this would have 
affected translated as much as original 
poetry. Think of a serious poem in 
the measure of Hudibras! It made 
the octosyllabic measure and double 
rhymes actually unavailable for any 
but ludicrous poetry for half a cen- 
tury. 

Where the metrical form is but a 
mere form giving a fantastic shape 
to some whimsical thought, as in the 
Urns, and Altars, and Eggs of some 
of the old Anthologies, this mimicry 
may be attempted; put to apply in- 
genuity of this kind to any thing 
properly called poetry would be above 
all things absurd. Mr. Merivale’s 
practice is better than his theory, as, 
except in a few poems, he does not 
make any serious effort to imitate 
Schiller’s Greek metres—and even 
where he does, he endeavours to re- 
concile the Gothic ear to his penta- 
meters, by adding rhymes. The ex- 
periments which he makes of imitating 
the classical metres are not very suc- 
cessful, and we fear that the English 
ear can never be reconciled to them. 
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At all events, while the lines are con- 
structed as Merivale and Southey con- 
struct them, by attending exclusively 
to accent, and disregarding quantity, 
the thing is impracticable. 

A few years ago, an American work 
was published by Mr. Dwight, con- 
taining several of the poems of Goethe 
and Schiller, many of which were very 
happily translated. Mr. Dwight was 
assisted in his task by several friends, 
and some of the writers in his volume 
had the advantage of their English 
brethren in the first and most impor- 
tant of all qualifications of a transla- 
tor. They understood the original 
better ; yet, little as we wish to dwell 
on faults, we shall, before we conclude 
our review of Schiller and his trans- 
lators, show that mistakes, from which 
the kind of attention that every school- 
boy bestows on the author he trans- 
lates would have saved them, have 
been fallen into by them, and this in 
spite of their boast that the versions 
in question “will be found more faith- 
ful, both to the meaning and the letter 
of the original, than translations com- 
monly have been.” However, they 
have done a great deal for the illus- 
tration of the poets whose works they 
translate—rather more for Goethe 
than for Schiller; and we feel pleasure 
in recommending the volume to our 
readers.* They advocate and act on 
Mr. Merivale’s theory. ‘ The spirit 
and the form,” says Mr. Dwight, 
“are inseparable in all true poetry. 
The measure and the rhyme have been 
exactly preserved, and the thoughts 
rendered very nearly line for line.” A 
more legitimate inference than that 
which Mr. Dwight draws from the 
proposition would be, that poetry is 
untranslatable. The effort to translate 
so as to give line for line, must in any 
long poem produce the double vice of 
feebleness where the sense is diluted, 
and forced compression where it has 
to be packed tight, in order to fit into 
the forms of a different,language ; or— 
the meaning itself is to be disregarded. 
Of every one of these vices the Ame- 
rican translations exhibit flagrant ex- 
amples. Mr. Dwight is himself, we 
think, superior to most of his associ- 
ates, and on the whole we think it 


* Select Minor Poems from Goethe and Schiller, with notes. 
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would have been better to omit alto- 
gether the poems by friends, than 
destroy the unity of the work by the 
introduction of different styles. In 
this Sir Edward Lytton has been more 
wise than either Mr. Merivale or the 
American translator. There are no 
translatiohs in his volumes from other 
hands than his own. More is gained 
in the fact of unity of style and pur- 
pose than could be in the command of 
whatever assistance. We read Schiller 
not for the separate poems, but for the 
effect of the whole. Each illustrates 
the other. There is probably no one 
ballad of Schiller’s, the language of 
which is not coloured by the trains of 
thinking that are expressed in the 
“ Walk” and the “ Artists.” If the 
poems are to be regarded as each in 
itself complete, deriving no light from 
the others, and reflecting none on them, 
let us have a fresh poet from every one 
of the United States sending his con- 
tributions to the “ undertaker,” as we 
remember to have seen poor Garth 
called, in one of his advertisements, 
beating up for recruits for his Ovid, 
by several hands.” If they are, in 
truth, the offspring of one heart and 
mind, and are meant to do any thing 
better than amuse an idle hour, let 
them be presented by some one man 
with his whole heart and mind in the 
task, determined honestly to exhibit, 
as far as he can, what Schiller in 
reality wrote; let such man not embar- 
rass himself with impracticable theories 
of translating line for line, or with 
laying down as rules of translation 
the kind of positions which we have 
been combating, where the exceptions 
must be as wide almost as the positions 
that state the rule, and where, when- 
ever a single passage occurs in the 
translation which can be read with plea- 
sure, the translator is obliged to apolo- 
gize for taking liberties, which, if he 
knew any thing of the nature of the 
task which he undertakes, he ought, 
from the first, have claimed as his 
indubitable right. Literal translation 
in prose or verse is a thing absolutely 
impossible. ‘The amusing mistakes we 
find ourselves making, when, convers- 
ing in a foreign language,'we translate 
literally the idioms of our own, ought 


By J. S. Dwight. 
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to satisfy every one of this; and the 
person has but little experience of the 
tricks of literal translators, who does 
not know that what is called literal 
translation is habitually used by these 
worthies to disguise their absolute ig- 
norance of the meaning of the words 
which they yet are able to suggest re- 
presentatives for, if you take them one 
by one. It is one thing to read lan- 
guage into grammar, and another to 
read it into meaning. Little more 
than the first is ever accomplished by 
verbal translation. 

Our views on the subject of transla- 
tion are very much those stated by 
Dryden, and illustrated more happily 
by Coleridge, than by any other trans- 
lator we can mention, for we are less 
satisfied with the German experiments 
of Voss and Schlegel than perhaps it is 
becoming in us to state, considering 
their great reputation. Verse transla- 
tion,” said glorious John, “should be 
less close to the original than meta- 
phrase, but nearer to it than para- 
phrase.” Coleridge’s Wallenstein ap- 
proaches this. It is for ever repeated 
that Coleridge made considerable addi- 
tions to Wallenstein, and that Schiller 
adopted them; the assertion has we 
believe no foundation in fact. We 
should very much wish to know the 
evidence on which it is stated that 
Schiller ever saw Coleridge’s transla- 
tion. In Goethe’s review of Moir’s 
translation his language plainly shows 
that he never heard of any other 
English translation of Wallenstein, and 
till we have better evidence of Schiller’s 
having seen Coleridge’s, than any we 
have yet seen or heard, we must be- 
lieve it a mistake. Mrs. Hemans 
has almost realized our notions of 
perfect translation in a few passages 
from Iphigenia. Mr. Impey, whose 
illustrations of German poetry contain 
an exceedingly valuable commentary 
on Schiller’s song of the Bell and 
Retzsch’s outlines, and whose transla- 
tion from Schiller’s ballads are of very 
unusual beauty, has claimed for the 
translator the poet's privilege of being 
the interpreter of his author’s meaning 
rather the bond-slave of his very words. 
Nothing can be more true than his 
observations on this subject, and we 
trust to meet him again engaged in the 
translation of poems which will give 
more opportunity of exerting the free- 
dom he claims. The only poems of 
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Schiller’s which he translates, are the 
Song of the Bell, and the ballads of 


‘the Diver—Fridolin—The Count of 


Hapsburg— The Glove—and the 
Cranes of Ibycus. His translation of 
the last mentioned poem has been 
adopted by Mr. Merivale and reprinted 
in his volume. It is amusing to find 
that so little in reality is the difference 
in principle between the rival transla- 
tors of Schiller’s poems that we find 
Mr. Impey the advocate of freedom 
far more scrupulously faithful to the 
very letter of his author than the 
American who would hug his fetters 
and dance with his chain of double 
rhymes. Think of the fellow's mirth 
after murdering, or—as they call it in 
Pennsylvania—’slating Schiller! 


“See there—see there—what yonder 
swings, 
And creaks mid whistling rain ? 
Gibbet, and steel—the accursed wheel, 
A murderer in his chain. 


Hollo! thou felon, follow here, 
To bridal bed we ride ; 

And thou shalt prance a fetter dance, 
Before me an my bride.” 


The fetter dance of the felon is not 
less illustrative of the strange vagaries 
of some of our translators from the 
fact that there is neither murderer nor 
chain, nor fetter dance in the original 
poem, from a celebrated translation of 
which we quote. The very worst and 
most faithless of all translators are 
those who profess verbal fidelity. We 
transcribe a sentence from Impey’s 
preface to his Illustrations of German 
Poetry, which describes the principles 
on which he thinks translation should 
be executed, and with which we quite 
agree :— 


“‘ Without pretending to develop a 
theory, in which there is nothing new 
since the dissertations on Metre and 
Metrical Translation scattered through 
the works of Southey and Coleridge ; it 
will be quite enough for the author, to 
state his own object, and the means by 
which he has endeavoured to effect it. 
His design has been to communicate to 
the ear, as well as the mind, a just con- 
ception, not only of the thoughts and 
structure, but,—if the expression may 
be allowed,—the very tune of these 
lyric compositions : so that they might 
almost be sung to the same air, or 
chanted to the same recitative. This 
has been attempted, not by a version 
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word for word, or line for line, but by 
an adherence as strict as possible to the 
rhythm, pause, and cadence of the 
several metres ; preserving at the same 
time the characteristic meaning of every 
phrase, whether amplified or comprest : 
sometimes by periphrasis and some- 
times by the substitution of some equi- 
valent word or idea, for one which a 
been thought less spirited or graceful 
when literally translated. To exem- 
plify this method by reference to a sister 
art, it is by means analogous to these, 
that the skilful musician adapts words 
to a new or foreign melody, not,—as is 
too often practised—by constraining 
them within the compass of notes unequal 
in time and punctuation—‘ With Midas’ 
ear committing short and long’ but b 
adjusting one to the other, so that bot 
may fall, with proper ictus, bar by bar, 
within the same measure: a result which 
cannot be better illustrated than by the 
learned adaptations of the late Dr. Call- 
cott, and by the genius which breathes 
in the ‘ Irish Melodies’ of Moore. 

It has been observed long ago—and 
later commentators have added little or 
nothing to the maxim—that atranslator 
should aim at no less than those results, 
which his author might be imagined to 

roduce, had he written in the same 
anguage : and, doubtless, the greatest 
success has ever crowned the efforts of 
those, who have proposed to themselves 
this, the most legitimate and highest 
possible standard of excellence. 

**Such were the productions of our 
earlier translators from Gawin Douglas 
to Chapman, Fairfax and Dryden: Such 
in our own age, and that immediately 
preceding it, the two vigorous parodies 
of Johnson, the pointed sting and con- 
centrated terseness of ancient satire, 
transmitted by Gifford, and the looser, 
but not less animated versions of Cole- 
ridge and Scott: the former reminding 
us of echos, reverberated from rock to 
rock, and gradually mellowed in the 
distance ;—the latter resembling a single 
chord, correctly caught by one viol from 
another, and faithfully returned, with 
all the magic of Holian tones, through 
the medium of air— 

‘Sweet air— 


More tuneable than lark to Shepherd's ear. 
When wheat is green and hawthorn-buds appear,’ 


*“ Without this, we may indeed culti- 
vate the daily widening field of German 
literature in this country; we may 
laboriously trench the ground, and lay 
out large plantations, to degenerate in 
our soil; but we shall not naturalize a 
single flower.” —Jmpey, vol. i. p. 127. 


An article on translation might be 
mate exceedingly amusing, if the 
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writer did no more than exhibit the 
mistakes made by translators of the very 
highest name, and show how each mis- 
take arose. This is not always possi- 
ble. We at one time examined several 
of the translations of Biirger’s Lenore, 
and in all found mistakes, some of 
them worth noting. In_ looking 
through one of them we found the 
lines, — 


“ The iron bells of midnight sound, 
Soon the midnight fiends will screech.” 


We turned to the original not re- 
membering any thing that could sug- 
gest the sentence, and were rewarded 
for our curiosity by finding the lines, 


** Und horch ! es brummt die Glocke noch, 
Die elf schon angeschlagen.” 


The “elf” (eleven o'clock) of the 
original, was mistaken for elf, a fairy, 
and this was metamorphosed (as poets 
laureate know how) into a midnight 
fiend coming with its accusation, for 
we have little doubt that the screech 
arose from confounding the word 
before the translator—the late Henry 
James Pye—with anklagen. Pye tells 
us that his is “a translation line by 
line, and as near the original as the 
restraint of versification and the idiom 
and genius of the different languages 
would admit!” Sir Walter’s transla- 
tion of the Lenore is an exceedingly 
spirited poem, but every where varies 
from the original. It was originally 
written when Scott was very ignorant 
of German and he seems to have guessed 
his way without a guide. His bold 
plunges astound the reader of the 
German. The first object which 
arrests the attention of Lenore and 
her dead lover on their dreary ride is 
a funeral. We shall first transcribe 
Taylor’s translation which, though far 
from accurate, gives the general cha- 
racter of the passage. 


‘*How glumly sounds yon dirgy song! 
Night ravens flap the wing, 

What knell doth slowly toll ding-dong ? 
The psalms of death who sing ? 


Forth creeps a swarthy funeral train, 
A corpse is on the bier ; 

Like croak of toads from lonely moors, 
The chantings meet the ear. 


Go, bear the corpse when midnight’s past 
With song and tear and wail, 

I’ve got my wife, I take her home, 
My hour of wedlock hail. 
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Send forth, oh clerk, the chaunting 
quire, 
To swell our spousal song, 
Come priest, and read the blessing soon, 
For bed, for bed we long. 


The bier is gone—the dirges hush— 
His bidding all obey, 
And headlong rush, through briar and 
bush, 
Beside his speedy way. 


We are far from thinking this at all 
an adequate translation, but still the 
thought of the priest and his sexton 
with the funeral company leaving their 
task of interring the dead to follow 
the bridal party is sufficiently plain. 
Now what does Scott do with the 
passage. .He unluckily misread the 
word “ Kuster,” sexton, for ** Kufter,” 
and supposing the latter word to be 
derived from “ Kufe,” instantly meta- 
morphoses the poor sexton or clerk into 
the man whom he was burying, and 
the “coffined guest” is straightway 
summoned. 


«Come with thy choir, thou coffined 
guest 
To swell our nuptial song ; 
Come, priest, to bless our marriage 
feast, 
Come all, come all along !’ 


*‘ Ceased clang and song, down went the 
bier, 
6 
The shrouded corpse arose!!! 


We have before quoted another 
passage from his translation where the 
fantastic group of airy spirits seen dan- 
cing in moonlight round the wheel on 
the place of execution are converted 
into a murderer and his chain, and the 
murderer is called to dance a fetter 
dance at the coming bridal. 


‘“¢ And hurry, hurry—clash, clash, clash! 
The wasted form descends, 

And fleet as wind through hazel bush 
The wild career attends.” 


The wasted form of the murderer 
following the strange procession, affects 
the imagination as strongly as the 
*‘ ghostly crew ” [luftiges Gesindel] of 
the original. Some blunder as to the 
meaning of “ Gesindel,” first misled 
Sir Walter; and his being able to 
connect all the other parts of the 
passage into a whole consistent with 
the meaning he had given the word, 
there was really nothing to suggest to 


him the fact of a mistake having been 
made. That some such mistake was 
made as to the meaning of this word 
we have no doubt as another transla- 
tion of the poem deals with the passage 
in the same way. 


‘* Ho! carcase—carcase, come along.” 


We are far from thinking a poet 
bound to swear to the truth of a song, 
still there are limits, and we think Sir 
Walter has transgressed them. It is 
strange that this passage which pre- 
sents no difficulty of any kind in the 
original, has been misconceived by 
most of the translators. Taylor omits 
altogether the gibbet and the wheel. 


** Look up, look up, an airy crew 
In roundel dances reel, 

The moon is bright and blue the night, 
May’st dimly see them wheel. 


What follows in Biirger is very well 
given by Taylor :— 


***Come to, come to, ye ghostly crew, 
Come to and follow me, 

And dance for us the wedding dance, 
When we in bed shall be.’ 


** And brush, brush, brush, the ghostly 
crew 
Came wheeling o’er their heads, 
All rustling like the withered leaves, 
That wide the whirlwind spreads.” 


We shall give but another extract 
from Scott’s translation. ‘The original 
poem closes with the demon horse 
dashing impetuously against an iron 
gate, the rider cracks his whip, lock 
and bolt give way, and the wings of 
the gate fly asunder. The sound which 
the gates make is expressed by the 
word * Klirrend.” This is meta- 
morphosed by Scott into the follow- 
ing passage, the first stanza of which is 
in absolute contrast with the original : 


Reluctant on its rusty hinge, 
Revolved an iron door, 

And by the pale moon’s setting beam, 
Were seen a church and tower. 


With many a shriek and cry whizz round, 
The birds of midnight scared, 

And rustling like autumnal leaves, 
Unhallowed ghosts were heard 


How the first of these stanzas 
originated, we cannot conjecture, or 
rather we do conjecture, but the 
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nature of the case prevents our being 
so satisfied on the subject as to give 
us a right to discuss the subject. 
On the second we think such of our 
readers as take the trouble of looking 
at the original, can have no doubt 
that a mistake as to the meaning of 
the line “die Fligel flogen klirrend 
auf” created the whole stanza. The 
wings of the churchyard gate became 
those of the birds of midnight. The 
same line had before puzzled Mr. 
Spencer, an earlier translator of the 
ballad, and suggested to him “thin 
sheeted phantoms gibbering  glid- 
ing,”&c. and Scott had no objection 
to making these unhallowed ghosts 
keep company with his night birds. 
This passage has been mistaken in 
much the same way by several of the 
translators of Lenore. Mr. Camp- 
bell* has “the birds flew upwards 
screaming hoarse.” Suppose a mis- 
take once made, the greater the talent 
of the writer is, the more plausible is 
he likely to render it to his own 
mind. An instance of the kind ac- 
cidently occurs to us. The translator 
of one of Kleist’s poems has the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


** Lured by the fascination of his eye, 
She follows as if o’er her soul distilled 
Some wondrous dew; or wire more 
subtly forged, 

Than furnace ere of five-fold heat 
drew out 

To measureless length attracted her.” 


The translator in a note to the 
passage, honestly tells us that the 
whole is a blunder—** The German,” 
he says, “is this Folgt sie thm gefihrt 
am Strahl seines Angesichts ion 
thig, wie einen Tau, um ihre Seele 
gelegt, literally, she follows him, 
drawn by a beam of his countenance 
laid about her soul like a rope of 
five yarns, i. e. of the greatest strength. 
The error here is two-fold, and con- 
sists first in mistaking “ Tau,” a rope 
for ‘* Thau,” dew; and secondly in 
applying the epithet “ funfdrithig” 
Jive-threaded, to a wire forged in a 
furnace five times heated. The pre- 
valent idea in the original, is the 
strength,—in the translation, the sub- 
tlety, of the attraction. The former 
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reminds one a little of Isaiah, chap. 
V. v. 18. Woe unto them who draw 
iniquity with the cords of vanity, and 
sin as it were with a cart-rope;” the 
latter of Vulcan’s net and Jupiter's 
golden chain in the Iliad, for both 
were floating indistinctly in the mind 
of the translator.” A writer of less 
talent or of less information could 
not have made the mistake we have 
quoted—a writer of less candour 
would not have communicated the 
fact of the mistake at all, or the 
process by which his mind was led 
into it. The confessions of a trans- 
lator would make a pleasant volume. 
Chateaubriand, who is in general 
faithful enough to his, author, in the 
very first page of his translation of 
Milton gives us for Milton’s 
** Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 
“ Le ruisseau de Siloé qui COULAIT RAPIDE- 
MENT pres l' Oracle de Dieu.” 

and Freiligrath, whose translation of 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner is one of 
the best versions we have ever seen 
of any poem, commits one of the most 
remarkable blunders we have seen even 
in this class of literature. Every 
reader of Coleridge remembers the 
passage where the Spirit of the South 
Pole carries on the vessel to the Line. 
Then follow these words :— 


The sails at noon left off their tune 
And the ship stood still also. 


The sun right up above the mast 

Had fixed her to the ocean, 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion, 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 


Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound, 

It flung the blood into my head 
And I fell down in a swound. 


All these motions of the ship 
Freiligrath transfers to the sun, and 
we have the sun rocking, and pawing 
and bounding, and the heavens in 
amazement at the strange pheno- 
menon :— 


Das schiff steht still, bis Mittag nur 
Sauselt die Leinewand. 


* Song of the Bell and other Poems from the German by John J. Campbell, 
Esq. A.B. of Baliol-hall, Oxford, Edinburgh. 1838, 
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Die Sonne lothrecht iibern Mast 
Schaut meerwarts ohne Regung ; 

Doch plotzlich ruhrt und regt sie sich 
Mit zitternder Bewegung 

Schiesst vorwarts, riickwarts, unruhyoll, 
Mitt zitternder Bewegung. 


Dann plotzlich, wie ein scheuend Ross 
Prellt sie zur Seite wieder ! 

Das Blut schoss mir ins Angesicht 
In Ohnmacht sank ich nieder. 


The mistake plainly had its origin 
in the accident that our translator 
thought of the ship, as represented 
by a word of the neuter gender, and 
did not remember the English custom 
of personifying a vessel as female. 
This, in addition to the German habit 
of thinking of the sun as feminine, 
(die Sonne) and assuming that the 
English did the same, Jed to his mis- 
taking the meaning of 


‘** The sun right up above the mast 
Had fixt her to the ocean.” 


And this first blunder rendered it 
almost impossible to escape the others. 

In Shelley’s translation of Goethe's 
“ Witch Sabbath Night,” we find seve- 
ral mistakes of the meaning, arising 
from his very slight acquaintance 
with German when he wrote his 
beautiful imitation of that remarkable 
scene :— 


‘* But see how melancholy rises now 
Dimly uplifting her belated beam 
The blank unwelcome round of the 

red moon.” - 


It is probable that the word “ un- 
welcome” strikes most readers as one 
of great beauty; and it certainly is so 
worked into the context as to have a 
strong dramatic propriety, in reference 
to the character of Mephistophiles, 
who utters the words as he is ascend- 
ing the Hartz mountains. But with 
whatever skill Shelley has disguised 
or evaded the effects of a blunder, the 
reader of the original need not be 
told that the thought is not to be 
found in Goethe; but in the passage 
oceurs the word; “ unvollkommne,” 
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“ imperfect,” or not come to the full,” 
which he confused with unwillkommne, 
and hence the “unwelcome” of the 
English poet. 

In the same passage a semichorus 
of wizards uses the following words: 


“ Wir schleichen wie die Schnecke im 
Haus, 
Die Weiber alle sind voraus. 
Denn, geht es zu des Bosens Haus 
Das Weib hat tausend Schritt voraus.” 


Of this Shelley did not understand a 
single word. The meaning is, “ We 
[men] steal along like snails in the 
shell. The women allare before us ; 
for if we go to the house of the 
devil, woman is a thousand steps in ad- 
vance.”* Shelley’s translation is amus- 
ingly untrue; but he gives a sort of 
meaning of his own to the passage :— 


‘** We steal in 
Like snails when the women are all 
away ; 
And from a house once given over to sin 
Woman has a thousand steps to 
stray.” 


Incredible as it may appear, he trans- 
lated the third line of the original— 
«‘ When a house goes to the bad or 
goes to the devil,” and then strained 
the rest of the passage into something 
consistent with this odd blunder. The 
snail's shell, called its house in the 
first line, never seems to have passed 
through his thoughts at all; and the 
wizards are thus represented as on 
their visits finding the women from 
home. We wish we had the true his- 
tory of this translation. It is plain, we 
think, that Shelley had never learned 
any German; and we have little 
doubt he made his own way, “ now in 
glimmer and now in gloom,” guessing 
rather at the meaning, than in an 

way having at all satisfied himself he 
had attained it. In fact, it would 
seem that it was necessary for him, in 
order to give any thing of a distinct 
reality to language half understood, 
that he should seek to represent it to 
himself in words of his own; and 
Shelley is not the only writer of 


* « Like the son | snail, we linger and trail— 


Our woman 


ind, as fleet as the wind, 


Have left us far and far, behind. 
On a road like this men droop and drivel, 
While woman goes fearless and fast to the devil.” 
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whom this is true, as we could without 
difficulty demonstrate ; but in the case 
of living writers, the proof could not 
be given without seeming to be done 
with an invidious motive. As we 
have before said, it is only writers of 
considerable talents can err in this 
way. 

The reviews are in general, we 
think, rather unfair to translators in 
imagining that whenever there is a 
deviation from ‘the letter of the origi- 
nal, or from the meaning which that 
letter suggests to the reviewer, the 
translator’s object in such deviation is 
to show off himself; and that such 
deviations arise from the wilful ca- 
prices of vanity. We remember no 
one instance in which this could be 
truly alleged, although the charge 
may often enough be plausibly ad- 
vanced. Such deviations in general 
arise, as we think we have demon- 
strated in Scott’s case, from the trans- 
lator’s mistaking his author’s meaning, 
and then endeavouring to force the 
words he misunderstood into some- 
thing like sense. In the works of 
such writers as Goethe and Schiller— 
the latter more especially, a single 
word is often so applied as to be 
almost the, crystallization, if we may 
so express ourselves, of a philosophical 
system. To those acquainted with 
that system it at once suggests the 
author's whole meaning. To persons 
unacquainted with the system it sug- 
gests at first nothing more than its 
meaning in popular language. This 
will in general be not absolutely in- 
consistent with the author's true 
thought, and by disregarding connect- 
ing links, making adversative particles 
do the work of conjunctions, and 
supplying some imagined links of con- 
nection, the translator proceeds cheerily 
along. We shall now suppose another 
case. A passage, in which intense 
passion is expressed, embodies words 
borrowed from one of the metaphysi- 
cal systems, which have coloured or 
clouded all the language of modern 
poetry in Germany. Let us suppose the 
translator acquainted with the language 
and the associations it presents. In 
this case he feels he cannot with pro- 
priety omit. To give a mere verbal 
translation would, in the circum- 
stances, be to mistranslate. The ad- 
dition of a line or two may be suffi- 
cient to place his reader in the posi- 





tion of understanding the expression, 
which, without such addition, or 
rather expansion of the original 
thought, would be absolutely unin- 
telligible. He does but that in another 
form which the verbal translator is 
compelled to do by the expedient of a 
note. We do not defend the practice 
in cases where there is not an absolute 
necessity for it; and we think the 
cases are but few where that necessity 
exists. When to render the meaning 
of an author intelligible to our own 
minds, we have to analyse it, and 
break it up into a form different from 
that which it assumes as it comes 
from the mind of the author, there is 
no doubt a very strong antecedent 
probability that we do not quite un- 
derstand a passage requiring a process 
of the kind. When the translator 
has recourse to paraphrase, there is 
reason to suspect that he is not quite 
sure of his ground. Still it is often 
necessary for the purpose of distinctly 
communicating to the reader, what the 
translator regards as the meaning of a 
passage; and we know instances in 
which even the natives of Germany 
have acknowledged, that they for the 
first time quite understood some diffi- 
cult passages of their favourite poets, 
when presented to them in the mirror 
of our noble language. Even in case of 
their philosophical works something like 
this has been felt and acknowledged. 
Schelling says that the metaphysical 
systems of the Germans are more 
intelligible in Cousin’s abstracts and 
translations than in the books of their 
authors. 

Of the volumes the names of which 
we have placed at the beginning of this 
paper, Merivale’s is probably the most 
instructive. It gives unostentatiously 
and in a tone of lively gossip the re- 
sult of an examination of the principal 
sources from which the biography of 
Schiller is derived, and of the corres- 
pondence of Schiller with Humboldt 
and Goethe. It gives also the dates 
of all the poems, with a good deal of 
pleasant matter from Hoffmeister and 
Hinrichs. His arrangement of the 
poems is, for the most part, according 
to the order of their dates, placing 
together, however, where he can with- 
out any very great deviation from 
chronology do so, the poems which 
are connected together by their sub- 
ject. We regret that there has been 
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any deviation from strict chronology, 
as the order in which poems have 
been written is, after all, the best that 
can be adopted; and as the system- 
building of the Germans with their 
poems of the three periods, or stages 
of Schiller’s life, and other divisions, 
is forgotten or thrown aside by every 
reader. Bulwer’s arrangement of the 
poems is more arbitrary. His is on the 
principle of putting the best foot fore- 
most ; and perhaps as he translated 
some two or three dozen of the juvenile 
poems which Mr. Merivale has judi- 
ciously omitted, he was right, for the 
love-poems of Schiller’s early life are 
as bad as can be, and would have da- 
maged better books than any English 
translation is ever likely to be. Of 
those early poems of Schiller, “ The 
Infanticide Mother” is the best—per- 
haps the only one worth preserving. 

The life of Schiller, without some 
acquaintance with which it is not 
always possible to understand some of 
the allusions in the poems, is very 
well told by Impey and by Bulwer. 
Indeed we feel it a defect in Merivale’s 
book, that a few pages have not been 
given to an account of the poet and 
his domestic circumstances. 

Frederick Schiller was born at Mar- 
bach, November 11, 1759. His father 
had been a surgeon in a Bavarian 
regiment, but on his marriage resigned 
the medical profession. In 1757, two 
years before Schiller’s birth, at the 
breaking out of the seven years’ war, 
he entered the Wurtemburg army as 
ensign and adjutant. When Schiller 
was nine years old, the family were 
posted at Ludwigsburg, and he was 
entered at the public school there. At 
Ludwigsburg was a theatre, with re- 
presentations, half opera, half melo- 
drama, and these exhibitions formed 
the subject of the young poet’s dreams. 
At eleven years old, he already began 
to throw his thoughts into verse—and 
planned elaborate scenes of gorgeous 
tragedy. Asa profession in life, the 
church was thought of by himself and 
his parents, as his probable destination. 

Plans of the Duke of Wurtemburg 
dissipated these dreams. He projected 
a military seminary at “ Solitude,” 
one of his country seats. The pupils 
were chiefly the sons of military men 
in the Wurtemburg army—but law 
was also taught. The academy was 
afterwards transferred to Stuttgard. 
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Schiller’s father was given the rank 
of major, and appointed inspector and 
manager of the grounds at ‘ Solitude,” 
and the duke expressed his wish that 
Frederick should be sent to the mili- 
tary] seminary. His parents pleaded 
their son’s bias to the clerical profes- 
sion. This was disregarded and over- 
ruled by the duke, who insisted on 
Frederick's pursuing his studies at the 
academy, and promised him, when 
they were completed, an appointment. 
They were obliged to obey a command 
which wounded their pride, interfered 
with their purposes—and which they, 
and above all, Frederick, bitterly re- 
sented. Schiller entered the academy 
as a student in jurisprudence—but 
military discipline was no less imposed 
on the law students, than on the other 
members of the establishment—the 
youths were paraded to their lectures, 
they moved in military order to meals, 
and to bed. Schiller’s letters of the 
period are preserved, and they breathe 
disgust and indignation at this insult- 
ing constraint, which sought to render 
mind and body alike machines. A 
custom of the academy, borrowed, we 
believe, from the practice of some 
religious institutions, gave Schiller the 
opportunity of expressing aloud his 
hatred of this tyranny. Each year, 
every pupil read to the assembled school 
an analysis of his own character, and 
Schiller in describing his own, asserted 
his unfitness for jurisprudence—and 
his suitableness for the offices of a 
preacher of religion. His destiny was 
not materially altered by this con- 
fession, for they sent him to study 
medicine—and he had again to go 
through another course of repulsive 
studies, again to be waked by the 
sound of the drum to listen to some 
humdrum lecture on a subject with 
which he had no strong interest. 
“‘ Had they sought to cure him of 
poetry,” says Sir Edward, “ they 
would have had but to drill him into 
being a poet!” At the academy he 
met Wieland’s translation of Shake- 
spear, and the contrast between Schil- 
ler and Shakespear, at this era of 
Schiller’s life, is amusingly manifested 
in the disappointment he experienced. 
Schiller had been in the habit of look- 
ing at nature only as magnified through 
some poetic haze of feeling, and was 
not prepared to meet it in the sobriety 
of actual truth. He thought that, in 
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the poet’s creations, the poet himself 
should be for ever visible, and not as 
in Shakespear, for ever concealed— 
“it was insufferable to me,” he said, 
“that this poet gave me nothing of 
himself.” Goethe’s early works had 
also made their way here, and the 
boys were busy writing romances after 
the manner of “‘ Werter.” ‘ Goetz of 
Berlichingen” was the parent of roman. 
tic tragedies among Schiller’s fellow- 
students; and he wrote a tragedy called 
* Cosmo de Medicis,” some scenes of 
which are preserved in “the Robbers.” 

In his sixteenth year, he published 
some imitations of Klopstock, in the 
Swabian Magazine, and appears to 
have given considerable attention to 
the works of Herder. The German 
Bible in the translation of Luther was 
the subject of his constant study. Of 
Schiller’s self-command a strong proof 
is given, that he now gave up all 
poetic composition for two or three 
years, and devoted himself in right 
earnest to the study of medicine. A 
treatise “on the philosophy of phy- 
siology,” composed in German, and 
afterwards translated by him into 
Latin, is referred to this date—and in 
the year 1780, on his publication of 
another thesis “on the connection 
between the animal and spiritual na- 
ture of man,” he was appointed by the 
duke to the post of surgeon to a regi- 
ment. In this year appeared “the 
Robbers.” No bookseller could be 
found to risk the few pounds that were 
necessary for printing a work destined 
to create, or mark an era in European 
literature. It was printed at the poet's 
own expense. It was reprinted soon 
after by an eminent bookseller at 
Manheim, and brought out on the 
stage there. No words can describe 
the sensation which it produced in 
Germany, and the feeling, with which 
it was received, was more than shared 
in France and in England. Schiller 
was present at its representation in 
Manheim, but his journey from Stutt- 
gard was made without leave, and for 
this breach of discipline, he was, on 
his return, placed under arrest. A 
mandate from the duke ordered him 
to confine his publications to medical 
subjects. This, to a young, ardent, 
and successful writer, was intolerable. 
The vexation and injury was increased 
by the fact, that Schiller had just 
entered into some literary engage- 
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ments with the proprietors of a work 
called the “ Wurtemburg Repository.” 
Schiller sought to emancipate himself 
from the position in which he found 
himself placed with the duke and his mi- 
litary college. Leave of absence could 
not be obtained, and he determined on 
flight. His flight was regarded as a 
state offence, and though it seems to 
have been forgiven, when he was 
allowed to visit his parents many years 
after, yet he was not, on that visit, 
received at court—though at that 
latter period, he was universally re- 
cognized as one of the brightest orna- 
ments of his country. 

The design of escape was necessa- 
rily concealed, even from Schiller’s 
father, whose sense of military duty 
must have compelled its disclosure. 
The occasion of some court festivity 
was seized for putting the plan into ex- 
ecution, and with * Fiesco” in his trunk, 
Schiller departed at night, and in dis- 
guise, from Stuttgard. A young mu- 
sician was the companion of his jour- 
ney. A few books, among which were 
the works of Haller and of Shakespear, 
and twenty-three florins, formed the 
whole sum of the poet’s wealth. Sir 
Bulwer Lytton gives an exceedingly 
interesting account of Schiller’s first 
struggles with booksellers, and mana- 
gers, and actors, till the happy acci- 
dent of a visit of the Duke of Weimar 
to Manheim, at which he conferred on 
Schiller the dignity of councillor of 
the duchy of Weimar. New objects 
and new hopes at once suggested them- 
selves to the mind of the poet, and it 
is to the honour of the court of 
Weimar, that they did not disappoint 
the expectations which their attentions 
to Schiller could not but create. The 
poet’s life, from this period, was one 
of prosperity. Goethe, always gene- 
rous, found the opportunity of placing 
Schiller in the office of professor of 
history at Jena. A few years of labo- 
rious study, too laborious for his 
health, followed. His great dramas 
were written—and scene by scene— 
almost word by word—weighed by 
him, and Goethe, who regarded every 
success of Schiller’s as if it were a 
new triumph of his own. During this 
period the more valuable part of his 
poems were written, and in them too 
the existing correspondence between 
Goethe and Schiller shews how much 
the elder poet participated. 
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Mr. Merivale’s volume opens with 
the “ Hymn to Joy,” a poem written 
about the time when Schiller first 
attracted the attention of the court of 
Weimar. The poem contains some 
fine flashy stanzas, not unlike Burns’s 
freemason songs of drunken sympathy 
with all the world. This is followed 
by “ the Invincible Fleet,” a hymn of 
exultation on the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. In the “ Hymn to 
Joy,” we think Sir Lytton Bulwer is 
equal to Merivale—in “the Invincible 
Fleet,” Merivale is greatly superior. 
The next poem of this division, (which 
is called the second period by Schiller’s 
biographers, ) which includes the poems 
written between the 26th and 29th 


MERIVALE, 


L 
Anp I—I too was in Arcadia born, 
And joy through countless years 
Had bounteous Nature at my cradle 
sworn: 
And I—I too, was in Arcadia born; 
But my short spring hath given me only 
tears. 


IL. 
Life’s May no second festival doth keep. 
For me its bloom is shed. 
The silent God—twin Deity with Sleep— 
Hath dipp’d his torch.—O weep, my 
brethren, weep !— 
And all the vision’s fled. 
Til. 
I tread the arch that spans thy gloomy 
reign, 
Fearful Eternity ! 
O take my writ of righttto Joy’s domain! 
With cutee i yield it up again— 
I wist not of Felicity. 
Iv. 
Before thy throne’s impenetrable veil, 
Dark Power! I urge my claim. 
There went of thee on Earth a pleasant 
tale, 
That here thou sittest with the judgment 
scale, 
And Retribution is thy name. 
v. 
Here, say they, terrors are the sinner’s 
share, 
And joys await the good and true. 
*Tis thine to lay the heart’s false wind- 
ings bare, 
The riddle dark of Providence declare, 
Andtothe afflicted pay the reckoning due. 


* Der Kampf. 


t+ ‘In the original meinen eee zur Glucke, on which Dr. Anster 
remarks: ‘I am amused at your writ of right. 


that it has ceased for = other purpose, it is well that we poets can make any use 


of it.’”—Merivale, p. 371. 


a 


RESIGNATION. 











years of his age, (from 1785 to 1789 
inclusive,) is entitled ‘ the Contest,’”* 
by Mr. Merivale—* the Conflict,” by 
Sir Edward. It was scarce worth 
translating, except as connected with 
Schiller’s own state of mind. The 
poem, as printed in the late editions of 
Schiller, consists of a few stanzas of 
a longer poem, called the Freygeisterei 
der Leidenschaft—and the stanzas 
preserved are not very intelligible 
without the context, from which they 
are violently torn. A poem of great 
beauty follows, in which neither of the 
translators quite satisfies us. The 
general tone of the poem is better 
preserved by Merivale, than by his 
rival :— 





LYTTON. 


Anp I, too, was amidst Arcadia born, 
And Nature seem’d to woo me; 
And to my cradle such sweet joys were 
sworn: 
And I, too, was amidst Arcadia born, 
Yet the short spring gave only tears 
unto me! 
Life but one blooming holiday can keep— 
For me the bloom is fled ; 
The silent Genius of the Darker Sleep 
Turns down my torch—and weep, my 
brethren, weep— 
Weep, for the light is dead! 
Upon thy bridge the shadows round me 
press, 
O dread Eternity ! 
And I have known no moment that can 
bless ;— 
Take back this letter meant for Hap- 
piness— 
The seal’s unbroken—see ! 
Before thee, Judge, whose eyes the 
dark-spun veil 
Conceals, my murmur came; 
On this our orb a glad belief prevails, 
That, thine the earthly sceptre and the 
scales, 
RegQuITEr is thy name. 


Terrors, they say, thou dost for Vice 
prepare, 
And joys the good shall know; 
Thou canst the crooked heart. unmask 
and bare ; 
Thou canst the riddle of our fate declare, 
And keep account with Woe. 


It is very lucky however, and now 
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MERIVALE, 
VI. 
The Exile here his weary head may rest, 
And here the sufferer’s thorny path have 
ending. 
A Heaven-born Child, who stood as 
Truth confest ; 
Whom most avoid, and only few attest ; 
My bridle check’d, o'er life’s swift course 
impending. 
VII. 
** T will repay thee in a future state,— 
Resign thy youth to me. 
I've nought to pledge thee, save this 
bond on Fate.” — 
I took the surety for a future state, 
And all the joys of youth resign’d to 
thee. 
viit. 
“Give me thine own—the lov’d one of 
thy heart ; 
Thy Laura yield to me! 
Beyond the grave shall Usury quit the 
smart.” — 
I tore her, bleeding, from my wounded 
heart, 
And wept aloud, and gave her thee. 


Ix. 
‘* Thy bond must be exacted from the 
Grave” 
(The World in mockery said—) 
“ That lying Spirit—the Despot’s hire- 


ling slave— 

To theea shadow for Truth’s substance 
gave: 

Thou'lt cease to be, when this delusion’s 
fled.” 

x. 

Still taunting jeer’d that serpent brood 
malign— 

** At dreams enshrin’d by Old Prescrip- 
tion’s creed 

Dost tremble ?—Can the 
jointed line 

(Think’st thou,) be mended by those 
Gods of thine, 

Whom Human wit invents for Human 
need ?— 


world’s dis- 


xI. 
“A Future hid behind the churchyard 
ale— 
A blan oe of senseless pride— 
Made awful only through the gloomy 
veil 
That clothes its giant limbs in shadowy 
mail, 
By Terror’s concave mirror magnified— 


xl. 
“ Time’s mummy; semblance false of 
living mould ; 
Deceitful mockery— 
By Hope’s balsamic spirit in the cold 
Apartments of a deathless tomb en- 
roll’d— 
And Phrensy calls it Immortality! 
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LYTTON. 


With thee a home smiles for the exiled 
one— 
There ends the thorny strife. 
Unto my side a godlike vision won, 
Called Truru, (few know her, and the 
many shun, ) 
And check’d the reins of life. 
‘* I will repay thee in a holier land— 
Give thou to me thy youth ; 
All I can grant thee lies in this com- 
mand,” 
I heard, and, trusting in a holier land, 
Gave my young joys to Truth. 


“Give me thy Laura—give me her 
whom Love 
To thy heart’s core endears ; 
The usurer, Bliss, pays every grief— 
above !” 
I tore the fond shape from the bleeding 
love, 
And gave—albeit with tears! 
** What bond can bind the Dead to life 
once more ? 
Poor fool,” (the scoffer cries ;) 
**Gull’d by the despot’s hireling lie, 
with lore 
That gives for Truth a shadow ;—life is 
o'er 
When the delusion dies!” 
‘** Tremblest thou,”’ hiss’d the serpent- 
herd in scorn, 
‘** Before the vain deceit ? 
Made holy but by custom, stale and 
worn, 
The phantom Gods, of craft and folly 
born— 
The sick world’s solemn cheat ? 
What is this Future underneath the 
stone? 
But for the veil that hides, revered 
alone ; 
The giant shadow of our Terror, thrown 
On Conscience’ troubled glass— 
Life’s lying likeness—in the dreary 
shroud 
Of the cold sepulchre— 
Embalm’d by Hope—Time’s mummy— 
which the proud 
Delirium, driv’ling through thy reason’s 
cloud, 
Calls ‘ Immortality!’ 
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MERIVALE. 
XI. 
‘** For hopes which cold Corruption doth 
belie 


Didst aught of real good resign ? 
Six thousand years hath Death pass’d 
silent by, 
And not one corpse hath left its cemetery, 
To give the dread Avenger’s awful 
sign,” 
XIV. 
—I saw old Time to other regions fly— 
Nature, that bloom’d before, 
meee him left, a moulder’d carcase 
ie— 
And not one corpse hath left its cemetery ; 
And still I trusted what the Goddess 
swore, 
xv. 
All, all my joys to thee I’ve sacrificed— 
Now lay me down before thy judg- 
ment throne! 
Bravely the crowd’s revilings I’ve de- 
spised ; 
Thy blessings only have I truly prized. 
—Great Arbitress! I ask but what’s 
mine own, 
XVI. 
** With equal love I hold my children 
dear” — 
(An unseen genius thus exclaim’d—) 
** Two flowers”—(he cried)—‘“‘ ye sons 
of Adam, hear! 
Two flowers reward the wise Adven- 
turer— 
Hope and Enjoyment named. 
XVII. 
** Whoso hath pluck’d the one, his hands 
refrain 
To touch the sister bloom. 
Who cannot trust, let him enjoy—(the 
strain 
Is ancient as the world)—who can, let 
him abstain! 
(The World's record is the World’s 
final doom.) 
XVIII. 
“* Thou—thou hast hoped—Thou hast 
received thy hire— 
Thy Faith hath been thine own full- 
measured store. 
Of all the wise men of the Earth enquire— 
The minutes of Time’s reckoning let 
expire, 
Can no Eternity restore.” 


Critics are not more infallible than 
poets, and a brother of “the ungentle 
craft” has, in a late number of one 
of the Reviews, translated the third 
stanza of the poem thus :— 


‘** There stand I, already, on thy dark 
bridge—fearful Eternity! Receive my 
letter of credit for happiness. [Un- 
limited power, to draw for happiness on 
Eternity.] I bring it back to thee un- 
opened. I know nothing of blessedness.” 


Vou. XXIV.—No. 142. 
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LYTTON. 


Giv’st thou for hope (corruption proves 
its lie) 
Sure joy that most delights us? 
Six thousand years has Death reign’d 
tranquilly !|— 
Nor one corpse come to whisper those 
who die 
What after death requites us!” . 
Along Time’s shores, I saw the Seasons 


y , 
Nature herself, interr’d 
Among her blooms, lay dead; to those 
who die 
There came no corpse to whisper Hope! 
Still I 
Clung to the Godlike Word. 


Judge !—All my joys to thee did I resign, 
All that did most delight me ; 
And now I kneel—man’s scorn I scorn’d ; 
thy shrine 
Have I adored—Thee only held divine— 
Requiter, now requite me! 
** For all my sons an equal love I know, 
And equal each condition,” 
Answer’d an unseen Genius—“ See 
below, 
Two flowers, for all who rightly seek 
them, blow— 
The Hore and the Frurrion. 
He who has pluck’d the one, resign’d 
must see 
The sister’s forfeit bloom: 
Let Unbelief enjoy—Belief must be 
All to the chooser ;— the world’s history 
Is the world’s judgment doom. 
Thou hast had Hope—in thy belief thy 
prize— 
Thy bliss was centred in it : 
Eternity itself—(Go ask the Wise!) 
Never to him who forfeits, resupplies 
The sum struck from the Minute!” 


Now it may without the slightest 
doubt or hesitation be said that the 
critic mistook the author’s meaning. 
His words printed between brackets 
prove it. The happiness meant in 
the passage is the happiness of earth 
not that of any real or imagined 
heaven; and the poet’s complaint is 
that he has abandoned this, his natu- 
ral right, in consequence of represen- 
tations made to him by a being called 

2D 
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Truth. Mr. Merivale and Sir E. 
Bulwer both understood this stanza 
rightly, and each expresses it in his 
own way by metaphors, in neither 
case quite accurate, but still going 
not very far from the mark. The 
reviewer unluckily imagined the voll- 
machtbrief of this stanza to be identi- 
cal with the Weisung of the seventh 
stanza, and the Schuldverschreibung 
of the ninth. 

In the eighth and ninth stanzas Mr. 
Merivale has by some inadvertence 
mistaken the words of the original. 
« Thee” in both stanzas should be “ her.” 


‘ All I can grant thee lies in this com- 
mand” 


of Lytton’s translation is a total mis- 
conception of the line 


** Nichts hann ich dir als diese Weisung 
geben.” 


Neither Merivale nor Lytton under- 
stand the ninth stanza. The meaning 
of Schiller is—‘* The World with a 
laugh of scorn said, ‘This order is 
made payable to the dead. The liar, 
bribed by despots, has offered thee 
shadows instead of truth. You cease 
to exist when this bill falls due.’”’ 


**Thy bond must be exacted from the 
grave,” 

has no meaning, or no meaning con- 

sistent with Schiller’s. 


**Thou'lt cease to be when this delu- 
sion’s fled,” 

loses altogether Schiller’s metaphor, 

if not the force of the argument put 

into the mouth of the sneering World. 


“What bond can bind the dead to life 
once more ?” 


of the other translation, is without 
any meaning—at least we have failed 
to discover any. 
** Life is o’er 
When the delusion dies,” 

is a repetition of Mr. Merivale’s mis- 
take. 

The next poem of this division is 
the “Gods of Greece.” In this 
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poem both the translators may be con- 
gratulated on their success. Both 
are very faithful to Schiller; and 
were it necessary to determine to 
which the palm of victory ought to be 
assigned, we should have to call a 
quorum of our respectable fraternity. 
Merivale asserts, as an inflexible law 
of translation, that the metre of the 
original should be preserved ; and he 
foots it away in an unusual measure 
with great grace and animation. Still 
we think that he is too easily satisfied 
with “long-tailed words in osity and 
ation,” to fill up the gaps of his double 
rhymes. Sir Edward Lytton has 
wisely, we think, preferred moving in 
the iambic measure which the genius 
of our language loves; and while he 
has thus avoided imposing unnecessary 
difficulties on himself, he has increased 
his chances of satisfying his readers. 
We give a stanza of each: — 


LYTTON. 


‘* Deaf to the joys she gives— 

Blind to the pomp of which she is pos- 
sest— 

Unconscious of the spiritual power 
that lives 

Around, and rules her—by our bliss 
unblest— 

Dull to the Art that colours or 
creates— 

Like the dead timepiece, godless Na- 
TURE creeps 

Her plodding round, and by the 
leaden weights 
The slavish motion keeps.” 


MERIVALE, 
‘* All unconscious of the joys she ren- 
ders, 
Of the spirit that rules her una- 
ware ; 
Heedless of her own surpassing splen- 
dours, 
Senseless to the bliss she bids me 
share: 
E’en unmindful of 
praise— 
Like the dead beat of the swinging 
hour, 
Nature, of her gods bereft, obeys, 
Slave-like, mere mechanic power.’* 


her Maker’s 


* “ Unbewusst der Freuden, die sie schenket 


Nie entziickt von ihrer Herrlichkeit, 

Nie gewahr des Geistes, der sie lenket, 

Seliger nie durch meine Seligkeit, 
Fuhllos selbt fiir seines Kiinstler’s Ehre, 
Gleich dem todten schlag der Pendeluhr, 
Dient sie knechtisch dem Gesetz der Schwere 
Die entgétterte Natur.” —ScHiLLer. 
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The “Gods of Greece” is, con- 
sidered merely as a poem, one of but 
little power. It is but a faint amplifi- 
cation of the thought expressed in 
Wordsworth’s glorious sonnet :— 


** The world is too much with us—late 

and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers : 

Little we see in nature that is ours— 

We have given our hearts away, a 
sordid boon ! 

This sea, that bares her bosom to the 
moon ; 

The winds, that will be howling at 
all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleep- 
ing flowers ; 

For this, for every thing we are out 
of tune: 

It moves us not. Great God! I'd 
rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

* might I, standing on this pleasant 
ea, 

Have eee that would make me 
less forlorn— 

Have sight of Proteus rising from 
the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd 
horn.” 


Schiller’s poem is little more than 
a monotonous plaint, repeated with 
little variety of illustration. We 
now regard Nature, he says, but as 
the object of scientific examination, 
pursuing as we best can the investiga- 
tion of the mechanical laws by which 
it is regulated. We no longer exer- 
cise that magical power which, in order 
to satisfy the inStincts of affection na- 
tural to the human heart, once con- 
jured up elemental spirits, or gods, 
from earth, and air, and water. All 
is now inanimate—a world without 
life—a word without a soul. It is 
to be regretted that this poem is often 
read with the feeling that Schiller 
wished to express a real preference of 
this fanciful polytheism to the mono- 
theism which in the progress of truth 
has prevailed over the superstitions of 
the poet as well as the dreams of the 
philosopher ; but the supposition that 
Schiller was wholly in earnest is con- 
tradicted by his prose works of the 
period in which he in the most dis- 
tinct language speaks of the truth of 
one God being preserved by the Jews 
—indeed we should not have felt it 
necessary to notice this, but for the 
way in which Hoffmeister converts 


this morning dream of imagination 
into sober and daylight conviction. 
Schiller was neither more nor less in 
earnest than Wordsworth, whose or- 
thodoxy is not likely to be successfully 
impeached on the evidence of the 
sonnet we have quoted; and of all 
persons in the world, Hoffmeister 
ought to be the last to insist on 
Schiller’s poem as proving any one 
thing of any kind, if it can be at all 
plausibly asserted, as he does not hesi- 
tate to assert, that the poem cannot be 
understood without constant reference 
to a mythological dictionary, and that 
one was probably used by Schiller in 
composing it. This would make short 
work of the poem. It is not quite 
as bad as this, but it is far from 
good. 

There are two poems, “ The Ideals,” 
and “ The Ideal and Life,” the first of 
which is well translated by both. 
The “Ideals” are the anticipations 
with which a young man of genius re- 
gards life, contrasted with the after 
realities which experience presents. 
“* The Ideal and Life” is another and 
bolder theme. It may be regarded as 
a continuation or extension of the 
thought with which “ Resignation” 
closes. It is the experience of man 
that sensual enjoyment is incompatible 
with tranquillity of soul. The poets 
tell us of both being united in the life - 
which they attribute to the dwellers 
on Olympus; and Schiller, in the 
opening stanza of this poem translates 
a passage of Pindar, which gives a 
picture of this celestial life. He then 
tells us that we may on earth realize 
something like it—we may live in an 
imaginary world, suggested by the 
world around us, and so, in some de- 
gree, derived from the senses, yet free 
from limitations and disturbing cares. 
To effect this purpose the objects of 
social life, the pursuits of the hero, or 
the artist, should be contemplated by 
us—not as they exist on earth, but as 
they may be imagined in an ideal world 
of contemplation, into which we can 
at pleasure retreat. The contrast be- 
tween the idea of a moral law and 
man’s imperfect obedience, is one 
which on earth must for ever continue 
to exist ; but in the world of thought 
and freedom, to which man can at 
pleasure retire, the human will and 
the divine become, if not actually 
identical, yet coincident. With the 
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rebellious principle of resistance the 
terrors of the Law, and the clouds 
with which it invests the Deity have 
altogether passed away. 
> In the region of the Ideal, Beauty 
resides. It is the very sphere of 
eauty. The artist who would create 
an actual statue has to struggle with 
the resistance of matter—with the 
necessary laws of physical nature. 
His object is accomplished only 
through unremitting toil, and at last 
but imperfectly. Far otherwise is it in 
the world into which the poet would 
introduce us—where the artist beholds 
not the dead marble, but his own 
living conception, which, existing per- 
fect in this world of imagination, can 
be but imperfectly represented in the 
actual creations of his hand. To this 
high sphere, this world inhabited by 
pure Forms, would the poet call us— 
not for the purpose of deadening our 
interest in the tasks of actual life, or 
paralyzing our activity, but for the 
purpose of our seeing all around us, 
and more particularly in the objects 
of our peculiar occupation, be that 
what it may—a life beyond any that 
can be given by the facts of mere 
sensuous experience. To apprehend 
Schiller’s meaning is much more easy 
than to express it ; for on this subject, 
at least, if not on all subjects, Jan- 
can be by possibility but sug- 
gestive; and Schiller himself has 
sought to make his reader see his 
meaning, rather by the kind of light 
which the collision of opposed propo- 
sitions gives, than by any more direct 
communication. His difficulty was 
from the nature of his subject, one not 
easily conquered. The truths, of 
Science properly so called, are truths 
equally to all orders of intellectual 
beings. Those, which are the sugges- 
tions of the world around us, are 
truths only to beings constituted with 
the senses of man. Our reflection 
thus creates, for us, a world not ac- 
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tually given by the senses, nor, on the 
other hand, existing as a world of ab- 
solute truth. It is a world true for 
man only, and only as far as he is 
man. Whatever becomes of the me- 
taphysical questions connected with 
the origin of thought, there can be no 
doubt with respect to the fact that all 
language is derived from the world of 
the senses; and in this is Schiller’s 
great difficulty here. That difficulty 
is ingeniously evaded—too ingeniously 
indeed, for we think the balancing of 
stanzas, in which he weighs one world 
against another, is any thing but a 
very poetical device. He first de- 
scribes the hero as he struggles for 
existence in the actual world with its 
chance-medley distribution of success, 
and that success at best accompanied 
with the inevitable calamities that it 
inflicts on the conquered. Next comes 
the ideal picture, where the struggle 
and the victory are the triumphs of 
the ardent spirit in an imaginary 
world. This latter picture is made 
out by negativing in express terms 
as much of the former description as 
words can be found to negative. 
Schiller himself is not altogether suc- 
cessful in this—at least he has not suc- 
ceeded in communicating what he was 
about to his translators. Merivale 
alone had any glimpse of it; and 
though we do not quite agree with an 
extract, which he gives in his preface 
to the poem, from some notes of a 
female relative, we think that extract 
well worth the attention of the stu- 
dents of the poem. The twelfth 
stanza exhibits a curious illustration 
of the series of mistakes into which 
one misconception leads a writer. Sir 
Edward Lytton mistook the meaning 
of “Schwere” in the lines which we 
transcribe below.* Instead of thinking 
of the law of gravity, his mind in 
some way or other thought of the 
artist’s foil or pains as the meaning of 
the word; and into accordance with 


* Aber dringt bis in der Schénheit Sphire 
Und in staube bleibt die Schwere 
Mit dem stoff, den sie beherrscht, zuruck, 
Nicht der Masse qualvoll abgerungen, 


Schlank und leicht wie aus dem Nichts 


esprungen 


Steht das Bild vor dem entziickten Blick. 
Alle Zweifel, alle Kimpfe schweigen 

In des Sieges hoher Sicherheit ; 
Ausgestossen has es jedem Zeugen 
Menschlichen Bedurftigkeit. 
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this misconception the whole passage 
is then strained. 


But onward to the sphere of Beauty go— 

Onward, oh child of Art! and, lo, 

Out of the matter which thy pains control 

The statue springs !—not as with labour 
wrung 

From the hard block, but as from No- 
thing sprung— 

Airy and light—the offspring of the soul! 

The pangs, the cares, the weary toils it 
cost 

Leave not a trace when once the work 
is done— 

The Artist’s human frailty merged and 
lost 

In Art’s great victory won ! 


This passage is in absolute contrast 
with the meaning of Schiller. The 
poet describes the sphere of Beauty 
as one in which the necessary limita- 
tations and conditions of a world sub- 
ject to the laws of matter* do not 
exist, and in which the artist's con- 
ception, and not its marble representa- 
tive, is the object before the mind. 
We do not fall out with Sir Edward 
Lytton’s very pleasing stanza ; we only 
say that it not only is not Schiller’s, 
but that it is utterly irreconcilable 
with his language or with his purpose. 
The American translator makes the 
same mistake with his English fol- 
lower :— 


But press on; the sphere of Beauty 
gaining! 

There find all thy ¢oi/s remaining 

With the matter, they overcame, behind. 


Sir Edward Lytton nas expressed 
his own meaning very distinctly, and 
it is very amusing to look at the Ger- 
man words and see the origin of the 
mistake. The American is more un- 
fortunate, for it is very difficult to give 
any thing like consistent meaning to 
his words. Merivale understood the 
passage — 


But to Beauty's sphere once penetrate 
And in dust remains dead weight 
With the senseless matter whichit sways. 


But in this poem the effect is to us 


* See the Gods of Greece— 
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injured very nuch in Merivale’s trans- 
lation, by his too closely imitating the 
versification of the original ; and while 
his fidelity to the letter preserves him 
from other faults, we yet think that 
he exacts from his reader too much 
attention, and we are not quite sure 
that his language is always intelligible, 
except to those who have already stu- 
died his author. The opening lines 
of this stanza show him to have been 
right where Lytton was wrong—the 
fine lines at the close of Sir Edward 
Lytton’s stanza express, as we have 
said, a thought not Schiller's, but in 
contrast with Schiller’s; this, however, 
we think more excusable than the occa- 
sional obscurity of Mr. Merivale’s style. 
But of the principle of fidelity to the 
letter, and the faults to which it must 
lead, we have already sufficiently ex- 
pressed our opinion. Our theory is, 
that the translator having, as fully as 
he can, mastered the thought of his 
author, should then, in seeking to ex- 
press it, be governed by the laws of 
the language in which he writes— 
should allow the thought to shape for 
itself fitting utterance, never wilfully 
deviating from the forms of the origi- 
nal, nor bound by any servile adher- 
ence to the letter. 

Notwithstanding the faults we have 
mentioned, we prefer Sir E. Lytton’s 
imitation of this particular poem to 
any other version of it that we have 
seen. Some stanzas are exceedingly 
beautiful. t 

We have been accidently led into 
more protracted discussion on the poem 
of the “ Ideal and Life” than we in- 
tended, and must find some other op- 
portunity of speaking of the “ Artists” 
and the “ Walk.” The “ Ballads” too 
require a separate notice. 

We have said that of the recent 
translations we prefer Merivale’s. In 
mentioning his book it would be unjust 
not to state that we have derived 
much pleasure from the contribu- 
tions of two female writers, one of 
whom is described by him “as the 


Fiihlloss selbst fiir ihres Kiinstler’s Ehre, 
Gleich dem todten Schlag der Pendeluhr ; 
Dient sie knechtisch dem Gesetz der Schwere 
- Die entgotterte Natur. - 
+ We wish very much that either Mrs. Austin or the translator of Kiigler would 


give us a translation of Schiller’s shorter prose essays. 


mentary on his poems, 


They are the best com- 
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constant associate of his labours, and 
partaker of the pleasures derived by 
him from surmounting them.” A per- 
son so described can of course be no 
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Sport, Infant, on thy Mother’s breast—that sacred isle of rest— 
Where troublous grief and carking care thy peace can ne’er molest. 
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other than some member of his im- 
mediate family. 
print the following :— 


Of her poems we 







Her arm supports thee safe where yawns the dread abyss below, 

And, smiling in thy guiltless joy, thou mark’st the billows flow. 

Sport, lovely innocence !—while yet Arcadia blooms around, 

And Nature owns for thee no law but thy heart’s unfettered bound ; 
While thy strength in wanton pride may still its own restraints invent, 
And thy willing spirit knows not yet grave duty’s sterner bent. 

Sport while thou mayest—for all too soon will come hard Labour’s day, 


His other fair contributor signs 
the name “ Florence,” and among the 
most graceful poems in the volume are 
those with that signature. We give 
one :— 


Ah! from forth this darksome valley, 
By the damp chill fogs oppressed, 
Could I find a path to sally, 
Then I should indeed be blessed ! 


Pleasant hills are yonder lying, 
Ever verdant, ever young. 

Were I plumed with wings for flying, 
Soon I'd be those, hills among. 


Airs harmonious round me ringing ; 
Sweetest notes of heavenly calm; 

While the wanton gales are flinging 
O’er my senses odorous balm. 


Golden fruitage see I, glowing, 
Through the dusky foliage, bright ; 
And the flowers that there are blowing 
Dread no parching winter’s blight. 


Ah! how beauteous ’twere, arriving 
There where shines eternal day ; 

And the breezes, how reviving 
That upon those summits play. 


But the roaring floods have bound me, 
Fiercely raging as they roll, 

And the billows heave around me, 
Spreading terror o'er my soul. 


To and fro a bark seems playing, 
But no steersman there to guide : 

Forward, then without delaying ! 
Living bounds she o’er the tide. 


Strain by faith with bold endeavour ! 
No support from Heaven demand ! 

But through wonders canst thou ever 
Reach that glorious wonderland. 


Of Merivale’s own translations the 
« Power of Song” will give the reader 
a just notion. It is for the most part 


very happy :— 


And Joy and Pleasure fail to welcome Duty’s sovereign sway. 


SONG. 


THE POWER OF 
A cataract from the clefts descending, 
It comes with Thunder’s mighty force, 
Rude mountain-wrecks its rush attend- 
ing, 

And oaks uprooted track its course. 
Entranced in soft voluptuous dread, 
The traveller hears, in silence heeding ; 

He hears the roaring flood o’er-head, 

Yet knows not whence the sound pro- 
ceeding. 

So stream the waves of Song, out-pouring 

Through fountains hid from man’s ex- 
ploring. 


Leagued with those awful powers that 
wind 
The thread of life—a silent band— 
Who can the minstrel’s charm unbind ? 
His strains melodious who withstand? 
How, with the rod’s Hermetic spell, 
He curbs the awakened heart’s emotion ! 
Now plunges in the abyss of Hell, 
Now heavenward lifts in rapt Devotion ; 
And sways, ’mid sport and earnest reel- 
ing, 
Upon the tremulous scale of feeling. 


—As if into the round of pleasure, 
All suddenly with giant stride, 
In mystie garb and ghostly measure, 
Some dark prodigious Fate should 
glide! 
Each earthly grandeur bends before 
Thestrangerfrom the world unknown; 
—Wild Jubilee’s insensate roar 
Is mute—and every mask falls down; 
While, by Truth’s mighty victory ba- 
nished, 
The works of Falsehood all have va- 
nished. 


Thus to the voice of Song awaking, 
Man springs aloft in Spirit-flight, 
And, every hindrance vain forsaking, 
Steps onward, armed with holy might ; 
One with the Immortals hovering o’er 
him, 
He seems to spurn this earthly ball ; 
All other powers are hushed before him, 
And no dark destinies befall. 
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Whilst firm the minstrel’s charm abideth, 
Each fold of care its might derideth. 


And—after hours of hopeless yearning, 
And long exclusion’s bitter smart, 

As now, with tears repentant burning, 
The child springs to its mother’s heart 

—So, to the bowers in youth belovéd, 
The pure delights of childhood’s train, 

From climes and customs far removéd, 
Song brings the wanderer home again, 

In Nature’s faithful arms to warm 

The Spirit chilled by lifeless Form.* 


The translation of Schiller had 
scarcely passed through the press, and 
promised to add more laurels to those 
already won by Merivale, when that 
most excellent and kind-hearted man 
was suddenly removed from among us. 
In the literature of the age that has 
passed away—that of Southey, and 
Scott, and Byron—Merivale’s was no 
undistinguished or unimportant name. 
Byron’s admiration of his Orlando in 
Roncevalles is the subject of one of the 
best of his letters ; and when abroad, 
one of the books he wished for most 
was Merivale’s “‘ Translations from the 
Greek Anthology.” The most beau- 
tiful translation we know, in any lan- 
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guage, is a chorus by him from the 
Alcestis. Many of his original poems 
are of exceeding beauty ; but it is, per- 
haps, more important to record that he 
had purchased the right to amuse him- 
self in such studies and exercises, by 
honestly undergoing the duties of a 
severe and exacting profession. We be- 
lieve that, in the strictest sense of the 
word, these elegant studies, in which he 
has done more than others, whose whole 
lives are given to them, were but his 
amusements in intervals of business. 
Never was there, we believe, a more 
honourable, high-minded, or tender- 
hearted man ; and seldom, we are glad 
to believe, has there been a life more 
entirely happy. His death took place in 
1844, on the queen’s birth-day—which 
he had passed in witnessing, with the 
younger part of his family, the gaieties 
of London. It was instantaneous— 
without pain. He was found in his 
chair in the evening, in the attitude of 
sleep. A friend of ours, who had 


never seen Mr. Merivale, on reading 
a letter containing the account of his 
death, wrote the following lines, which 
strike us as of great beauty:— 


EUTHANASIA. 


Hark—the glad bells—the birthday of our Queen— 
London’s vast hive thrills to the very core 

With life and motion; onward gaily pour 

Its younger groups—a twofold spring, I ween, 
Careering through their veins; while Age is seen 
With quiet smile contrasting forms of yore 

And this fantastic Now, where soon no more 
Shall flit its own athwart the shadowy screen ! 
How much that morn had Merivate enjoyed 

In his loved children’s joy at sounds and sights ! 
Then came the cheerful family meal, and, then, 
As if to round the day without a void, 

The scholar’s calm and elegant delights ; 


Last came sweet Sleep 


why should he wake again ? 


* Merivale’s poems, vol. i. page 318. 





CEYLON.* 


We have taken up these works mainly 
for their strange adventures and wild 
sports in the East; but before we no- 
tice them we must say a word or two 
on the importance and rising interest 
of Ceylon,—a subject which we are 
glad to have the opportunity of intro- 
ducing, though it be but briefly. 

“* Our power in India has,” as War- 
ren Hastings remarked, “ often vibrated 
to the edge of perdition, and has been 
at all times suspended by a thread so 
fine, that the touch of chance might 
break or the breath of opinion dissolve 
it.” This view is, we have reason to 
apprehend, applicable still; and should 
ever the disastrous touch take place, 
the importance of Ceylon will be ac- 
knowledged by all. Were we driven 
from continental India, this island 
affords us not only the most favour- 
able point for regaining the lost do- 
minion, but would, together with Bom- 
bay and the Mauritius, secure us, in 


any case, the commerce of the Mala- 
bar and Coromandel coasts, and the 
command of the Indian seas. Its 
value, in this respect, was seen by our 
predecessors, for, said a king of Por- 
tugal, “let all India be lost, so that 


Ceylon be saved.” It is then the ob- 
vious duty of our government to make 
this island thoroughly our own; ours 
not merely by road-making and mili- 
tary establishments, but by effective 
civilization—by educating the people 
in industry and moral habits, teaching 
them true religion, and by coloniza- 
tion. All the interests of this pos- 
session are, we believe, safe in the 
hands of the distinguished nobleman 
now at the head of our colonies, and 
we advert to them only in connexion 
with our object of making known its 
advantages to such as are about to 
emigrate. It is singular that while 
our colonists fly to the solitudes of 


* Excursions, Adventures, and Field-Sports in Ceylon. 
London: T. and W. Boone. 
By the Rev. James Selkirk. 
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Australia, or seek the snow-clad plains 
and gloomy pine-woods of Canada, 
they think not of the palm forests and 
cinnamon groves of Ceylon—of an 
island which, if it be not, as it is pre- 
tended to be, the paradise of the past, 
is certainly the Eden of our day; 
whose fragrance is scented nine leagues 
off at sea; where the climate is, over 
a great extent of it, favourable to 
Europeans, and where winter is un- 
known. Large districts there are fit 
for agriculture, and while the cultiva- 
tion of many of its products affords 
to emigrants of the better class a pros- 
pect of wealth, the poorest settler may 
count on immediate means of subsis- 
tence. Peacocks, and jungle-fowl re- 
sembling pheasants, buffaloes, and 
deer, are to be had for shooting ; two 
crops of oranges may be gathered in the 
year, and honey is so abundant that it 
is made use of for seasoning meat, as 
salt is in other countries. Far from 
having the burnt-up look and hot-house 
smell of India, Ceylon is marked by 
its everlasting verdure; and the stran- 
ger on landing there finds himself in 
a climate which, although near the 
line, is tempered by sea-breezes, and 
by being, in no part of it, remote from 
a high-mountain range. To our paint- 
ing of this fairy-land we may add that 
its very stones are precious. Rubies, 
sapphires, cinnamon-stone, topaz, cats- 
eye, zircon, being often found there 
of a very fine quality. Lastly, there 
is a pearl-fishery off its shores, which, 
though, we believe, neither well ma- 
naged nor understood, has been long 
the source of considerable wealth. 
We are but slightly touching on a few 
of its capabilities, but shall notice 
them, as well as the draw-backs, a 
little more at length just now. 

Ceylon is somewhat less—about a 
sixth—than Ireland; and while, like 
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it (had we peace), it might support a 
population of twenty millions, it fre- 
quently experienced famines ata period 
when its inhabitants did not amount to 
more than 150,000. The numbers 
there at present reach about a million 
and a half, which, for the most fertile 
spot in the world, is little more than 
desolation. We shall, in a few lines, 
glance at the history of this island, 
daily becoming of more importance to 
us. The origin of the names of most 
countries is but guessed at. In the 
earliest account we have of Ceylon it 
is called Selan, or Sielan Diva, that is, 
the Island of Sielan ; and the Singalese 
of the present day call it Lanké Dwipa, 
or the Island of Lanko—all, probably, 
variations of an early name. The 
natives are said to resemble the Singhs 
or Rajpoots of India, from whom 
they may be, as has been suggested, 
descended. The appelation Singhalese, 
by which they are known, is, they say, 
derived from the word Singhala, which 
means the blood of the Lion, and they 
have a fabulous tradition about their 
descent from that royal beast. The 
island was known to the Romans by 
the name of Taprobane, and is men- 
tioned by Pliny and others as famed 
for its elephants. It appears from the 
account of Cosmas, an Egyptian mer- 
chant, that in the time of Justinian, 
that is in the sixth century, Ceylon 
was largely engaged in commerce with 
remote parts of the Indian ocean. It 
still exhibits traces of an early con- 
nection with China, and as it is well 
known that the exclusive policy of that 
empire and of Japan is of a compara- 
tively modern date, we can easily un- 
derstand that there was formerly much 
intercourse between these countries. 
Marco Polo visited Ceylon in the 
thirteenth century. He calls it the 
most beautiful of islands, tells of the 
pilgrims to Adam’s Peak, and his ac- 
count would describe it very well, 
even as at present. Sir John Mandiville 
was there some two centuries after, 
and, it is said, gives a better account 
of its dimensions than any previous 
writer. The year 1505 is important 
in its annals. The son of the viceroy 
of Goa was driven into one of its 
ports by storm, and it thus became 
known to the Portuguese. Its com- 
merce at that period had been long 
declining, as well from a series of in- 
vasions, by Persians, Arabians, Mala- 
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bars, as from internal dissensions. 
The Portuguese formed a settlement 
there in 1520, and soon after establish- 
ing themselves, held possession there 
for about a century; when the natives, 
to escape from their oppressions, made 
alliance with the Dutch. In the year 
1658 the latter people had expelled 
the Portuguese, and established them- 
selves in their place. These nations, 
however, made no impression beyond 
the maritime provinces, being a belt 
of about thirty miles round the island, 
the interior, called the kingdom of 
Kandy, remaining unconquered. In 
1796, during the Revolutionary war, 
Ceylon was taken by the English; 
who only succeeded the Dutch in their 
districts. The natives of the interior 
call themselves Kandians. They have 
fair courage, but are cunning and 
cruel, which, no doubt, arises in part 
from their having been long oppressed. 
Those of the maritime provinces are 
designated Singhalese, and are a peo- 
ple of a gentle but feeble character. 
The English soon became involved in 
war with the Kandians, and in 1803 
took Kandy, the capital of the king- 
dom of the same name. Our force 
was but small, and was menaced by 
greatly superior numbers, but would 
it is believed, have been sufficient, had 
not the leader failed in firmness,— 
Major Davis, for such was his name, 
thought fit to capitulate, and ordered 
his men to ground their arms. They 
replied that they would all be butch- 
ered, but the order being repeated, 
they, evincing their sense of duty, 
obeyed, and were, almost to a man, 
decapitated. Many of the officers, 
on seeing this, took out their pistols 
and terminated their own lives. Major 
Davis and a very few others survived. 
This treachery was, to the disgrace of 
our government, long unavenged. In 
1812 there reigned in Kandy a mo- 
narch who will be for ever remem- 
bered for his cruelties. His name was 
Sree Wikrimé Rajah Singha. He 
had impaled several of his chiefs, and 
his Adikar, or first noble, fearing his 
displeasure, fled to the English. The 
king seized the Adikar’s wife and chil- 
dren, with his brother and wife, and 
relatives, amounting in all to seventy 
persons, and sentenced them all to 
death. ‘ The children,” says an au- 
thentic report of the transaction, 
“were ordered to be decapitated be. 
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fore their mother’s face, and their 
heads to be pounded with her own 
hands in a rice-mortar. Which, to 
save herself from a diabolical torture 
and exposure, she submitted to at- 
tempt. The eldest boy shrank from 
the dread ordeal, and clung to his 
agonized parent for safety, but his 
youngest brother, stepping forward, 
encouraged him to submit to his fate, 
and placed himself before the execu- 
tioner, by way of setting an example. 
The last of the children to be behead- 
ed was an infant at the breasts, from 
which it was forcibly torn away, and 
its mother’s milk was dripping from 
its innocent mouth as it was put into 
the hands of the grim executioner.” 
The mother, having stones fastened to 
her feet, was pushed into a deep tank. 
Her sister-in-law met the same fate; 
and the Adikar’s brother, though not 
supposed to have had the least con- 
nection with his flight, was at the same 
time beheaded. Happily for his peo- 
ple, this tyrant extended his atrocities 
to those under our protection. In 
1814, ten Singhalese merchants, be- 
longing to the English provinces, were 
taken up while engaged on business in 
Kandy, and sent home mutilated, with 
their ears and noses fastened to their 
necks. An explanation was demand- 
ed—no answer was accorded ; where- 
upon the governor, Sir Robert Brown- 
rigg, marched a force into Kandy; 
took possession of the capital and 
kingdom, and relieved the people from 
such a king and his dynasty for ever. 
A treaty to this effect was entered 
into with the chiefs, and the monster- 
king was shipped off, a prisoner, to 
the fortress of Vellore in India, where, 
after some years, he died. ‘* He was,” 
says Mr. Bennet, “a stout, good-look- 
ing Malabar, with a peculiarly keen 
and roving eye, and a restlessness of 
manner, marking unbridled passions.”* 
The strength of the kingdom of Kan- 
dy lay in its being difficult of access— 
its woods, fastnesses, and want of 
roads. These difficulties have already 
been to a great extent overcome. A 
fine road was soon made, connecting 
Kandy and Colombo, the two great 
cities of the island; the distance be- 
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tween them being seventy-two miles. 
Various other roads have since been 
opened ; and there is reason to hope 
that the natives are now beginning to 
appreciate our mild and just adminis- 
tration. The Kandians, however, 
showed great repugnance to our rule, 
for there have been no less than four 
rebellions since 1815. These appear 
to have arisen as much from our not 
understanding them, as from their not 
comprehending us. Dr. Davyft con- 
ceives that too little respect was shown 
to their nobles, and no deference to 
their distinction of castes. Their 
pride, too, always a strong feeling in 
a courageous and half-civilized people, 
was wounded. Accustomed to rejoice 
in the dingy splendour of a monarch 
in Kandy, they were not content with 
a king far over unknown seas, some 
thousand miles off. The last emeute 
was easily repressed, and we have 
reason to regard Ceylon as henceforth 
our secure possession—secure not only 
by its insular position and our power, 
but from the attachment of at least a 
very influential portion of the popula- 
tion. This island will, in all proba- 
bility, soon become the great depdt of 
eastern commerce, the centre of steam 
navigation in that hemisphere and 
connected not only with China and the 
islands of the east, including even per- 
haps Japan, but with Australia, Egypt, 
with the countries round the Persian 
gulf, and, by the Euphrates, with the 
Mediterranean. A railway of some 
fifty or sixty miles made from a little 
below Antioch, near the Orontes, 
might, as has been suggested, facilitate 
communication with the Mediterra- 
nean, and Ceylon may thus be the 
connecting point between Asia, Aus- 
tralia, Europe, and Africa. 

We have said so much to diffuse, 
as we expressed our purpose to be, 
a knowledge of the importance of this 
island, and shall touch on further to- 
pics interesting to settlers, but, as we 
hope, very many of our readers will 
stay at home, we turn now to a work 
which supplies us with abundant ma- 
terials for their amusement. Colonel 
Campbell appears to have entered the 
army young, and to have been journa- 





* Bennet’s Ceylon; a recent work, which we should be glad to notice at another 
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lizing and campaigning all his life. 
The night before the battle of Tala- 
vera, the colonel, then a captain in a 
gallant regiment, was standing by the 
remains of a bivouac fire, his com- 
rades lying all asleep around him. 
That day he had seen the Spaniards 
flying in confusion before the French, 
and he knew that in the morning the 
English would be attacked with over- 
whelming numbers. What were all 
his thoughts he does not, like the page 
in Scott, declare: one only he reveals. 
He ruminated on his journal; be- 
thought him, with the solicitude of an 
inexperienced author, that he should 
not like it to fall into other hands, and 
taking it out of his haversack, con- 
signed it, leaf by leaf, to the flames. 
We mourn the loss; but had he done 
the same to some considerable portions 
of the work before us, it would have 
been—we are bound to say—much for 
its advantage. The parts we mean 
are chiefly extracts from others—not 
much of his own—and indeed the 
great bulk of his volumes is so excel- 
lent, that we are unwilling to make 
the observation. The work is original 
and highly amusing; a perfect trea- 
sury for the lovers of natural history, 
as illustrating the habits of many wild 
animals; and abounding in feats of 
bold adventure as much as any book 
we know of. 

Having thus introduced our author, 
we pass with him in a troop-ship to 
Ceylon, and land at its chief town, 
Colombo, first called by the natives, 
as Mr. Selkirk tells us, Kolamba. Its 
leading streets are four, with rows of 
fine tulip trees on either side, and a 
polyglot population of about 35,000, 
including English, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Singhalese, Moormen, Malays, Par- 
sees, Chinese, Tamulians, and Caffres, 
all to be seen there daily in their dif- 
ferent costumes. The life of a mili- 
taire in Colombo is, we are told, a 
state of nabob-like repose. He rises 
at five, rides till eight, when the heat 
becomes oppressive. The roads are 
many, with cocoa-nut trees on both 
sides, and vistas showing the handsome 
bungalos of wealthy citizens, or the 
leaf-thatched cottages of the natives, 
always in groves. After this the rou- 
tine is to bathe, breakfast, take tiffin 
at two o'clock, ride or drive from four 
till sunset, dine at seven, and in bed 
atten. The monotony of this com- 
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fortable life was ill suited to our au- 
thor, and we soon find him more at 
home as commandant of an extensive 
district in the interior. Here, with 
many duties, well attended to, and 
many field-sports, all indulged in, he 
is a far more interesting person. We 
give his first sketch of the country, 
while en route :— 


‘Before dawn of day we crossed a 
considerable river in boats, which to us 
were of a new and strange construction. 
The road was good, though rather 
sandy, and it ran the whole way close 
to the sea. It was delightfully shaded 
by tall palm or cocoa-nut trees, amidst 
which were occasionally to be seen the 
neat and clean-looking houses of the 
natives. The strong breeze of the 
ocean made travelling as little fatiguin 
to us as it would have been in England. 

“A stranger in Ceylon, after a long 
voyage, during which the imagination, 
connecting the island with its proximity 
to the equator, may have pictured to 
itself only barren hills, parched or 
stunted trees, and a scorched soil, is 
agreeably surprised at beholding a most 
verdant island, whose coasts are skirted 
by intermingled Palmyra and cocoa-nut 
trees, even to the verge of the sea. 
This charming country is highly fa- 
voured with continual sea-breezes, which 
render even its hottest districts much 
more temperate and agreeable in climate 
than any part of the continent of India, 
except perhaps its lofty mountainous 
regions. I find that the coolest season 
is during the prevalence of the south- 
west monsoon, which sets in about the 
end of April, and lasts till the end of 
October, when the sun is to the north- 
ward of the equator. The change of 
this monsoon, as I am informed, com- 
mences with abundant and refreshing 
rains, which continue, at intervals, for 
about ten weeks. The north-east mon- 
soon is of shorter duration. It begins 
in November, and lasts till March, 
during which time the sun is to the 
southward of the line. It is also at- 
tended with heavy rains, especially in 
the northern parts of the island. Both 
monsoons are usually ushered in b 
most tremendous thunder ; but thunder 
storms are common throughout Ceylon 
at any time of the year, especially 
amongst and near to the mountains ; 
yet it is surprising how few accidents 
occur from them.”—Vol. i. pp. 37, 38. 


Colonel Campbell was struck with 
the exceeding beauty of the orange 
trees—nowhere seen in greater bloom 
than in Ceylon—the rich verdure of 
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their leaves, their most sweet-smelling 
flowers, and bearing at the same time 
their showy fruit. These, we may 
suppose, contrast finely with the great 
ebony trees, which also grow here in 
great perfection. The timber of this 
tree is of great value there, as it re- 
sists the attack of the white ants 
better than any other substance in the 
island, except stone, which is often 
not easily got. On this account, bridges 
are often made of it. The following 
extract is pictorial: it is a well-colour- 
ed sketch of noon in the woods :— 


‘‘How often have I felt on passing 
through or residing in the forests of Cey- 
lon, how awfully impressive is the still- 
ness of noon! ers animal seeks the 
deepest shade. The fish conceal them- 
selves at the bottom of rivers or lakes, 
except where the overhanging foliage 
screens them from the rays of a too 
fervid sun. Nota bird is on the wing 
and all nature seems, as it were, to be 
at rest, were it not that the almost ap- 
palling silence is broken only to be 
made the more impressive, by the con- 
tinued low buz or humming of thousands 
of insects. How powerfully have I 
felt in the thickly wooded neighbour- 
hood of Matura, all this combination of 
great and little of so much that is won- 
derful in nature! But as soon as the 
evening begins to be somewhat cool, 
the world again seems to start into new 
life. Every creature is in motion, and 
in search of its prey, or of the food it 
requires of some kind or other, which 
the Almighty has so bountifully pro- 
vided for them all. The wild fowl of 
various kinds fly in large flocks towards 
their haunts; the pea and jungle fowl 
call their respective broods around them 
for the night ; and even the jackal begins 
to howl for its prey. Numbers of flowers, 
which had closed their leaves before the 
scorching sun, now gently unfolded them, 
to remain open to receive the dew which 
usually falls so abundantly. Here also 
the retty moon flower among the rest, 
the oe of which had been shut all 
the day, opens completely, as if to be- 
hold the sun’s grandeur as he takes his 
leave of us in surprising brilliancy. 
I may be an enthusiast in fine scenery 
and in my admiration of nature’s per- 
fections and loveliness, but I declare 
that to behold them as here displayed, 
would in my opinion amply make up for 
the inconveniencies and annoyances 
attendant upon a long voyage; for 
the impressions they leave upon the 
mind can never be truly described, or, 
if felt, expressed.”—vol. i. p. 132, 133. 


It is often said, that though birds 








within the tropics have splendid plu- 
mage, they do not sing. This is not 
the case in Ceylon, for several of them 
have, Colonel Campbell assures us, 
the sweetest notes he ever heard ; and 
one of them has acquired the name of 
the Ceylon nightingale, singing de- 
lightfully, and being heard soon after 
sunset. 

There are many traces of an early 
civilization in Ceylon, remains which 
show a great advancement in the arts, 
and that the country was well culti- 
vated and thickly inhabited. There 
are ruined tracks of extensive canals, 
one of which was in some parts 15 
feet deep and 100 feet wide. Stone 
bridges, the stones of one of them are 
from eight to fourteen feet long— 
jointed into one another—the upright 
pillars being grooved into the rocks 
below. The tanks are seen of an im- 
mense extent, with gigantic embank- 
ments, and the remains of a canal 
which brought the water from one of 
these tanks sixty miles to Anarajah- 
poora, the ancient capital. This city 
was surrounded by a wall sixteen miles 
square ; and there are the ruins of 
some great pagodas there, two of them 
270 feet high, of solid brick-work, 
and which had been covered over with 
chunam, a lime cement which takes a 
polish like marble. This neighbour- 
hood, and great parts of the interior, 
are now so destitute of population, 
that whole districts are abandoned to 
forests and jungle, and, where vegeta- 
tion is so rapid, we may easily con- 
ceive how deep are its forests, how 
thick the jungle. The latter often ex- 
tends so far, that we find Colonel 
Campbell speaking of steering through 
it with a compass, as if he were on 
the Atlantic or in the loneliest soli- 
tude of the Great Sahara. Wild 
beasts are the chief tenants of these 
domains, and our author's adventures 
with them form the best parts of his 
volumes. Elephants are nowhere so 
numerous, and buffaloes, bears, jackals, 
and snakes reign there unmolested, at 
least by man. Were settlers encour- 
aged, these terrors would soon dis- 
appear, and the fine soils, regular 
rains, rivers and facilities for migra- 
tion, would secure the cultivator rich 
returns of rice and other grain, free 
from those risks of failure which are 
so common in India. As the jungle 
and morass give way before advancing 
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industry, the unhealthy portions of 
the island will diminish in extent. 

The following is a sporting incident. 
Our author was on an excursion with 
some friends ; he was himself engaged 
in fishing, when his Malay attendant 
came up to him in great alarm, saying, 
that the two gentlemen were coming, 
pursued, he was sure, by some large 
animals, The colonel wound up his 
line, looked carefully at the priming 
ad flints of his gun, and having made 
tle Malay do the same, mounted the 
bank, determined to stand by his 
friends. 


‘* We had scarcely finished these pre- 
parations, when, closely followed by 
their Malay, the two gentlemen made 
their appearance, almost breathless ; 
but laughing immoderately. As soon as 
F— was able to speak, he said he had 
fired at a very large peacock, as he ran 
across a narrow opening in the jungle ; 
upon which out of it rushed, crushing and 
breaking the smaller trees and shrubs, 
an enormous elephant. C——, whom 
I had cautioned to reserve one of the 
guns always loaded with a brass ball, 
instantly took aim, and fired at the 
monster's head, when not twenty yards 
from him; but he did not fall, being 
only hit some inches under the eye. 
F fired almost at the same instant, 
and, as he said, with equal coolness ; 
yet still the animal fell not, though it 
staggered, and seemed to be greatly 
stunned by the blow. Soon recovering, 
however, he continued this headlong 
course after them ; and the Malay firing 
in the hurry of the moment at random, 
called out to them-o run for their lives. 
This they certainly all three of them 
did in earnest. Many a fall they had, 
often did they stick fast among the 
long and tough creepers, and prickly 
jungles, through which they had some- 
times to force their way, not knowing all 
the while whether the elephant was still 
pursuing them or not—so that, by the 
time they reached me, they were, at least 
the two gentlemen, almost naked, the 
greater part of their clothes being left 
behind them, hanging in shreds upon the 
bushes and projecting spikes of the 
prickly pear. Their laughter when 
they were approaching the river was 
caused by the figure they cut in each 
other’s eyes, and of course they knew 
they would in mine.”—vol. i. p. 288, 9. 





It appears that it is less dangerous 
to fall in with a herd than with a 
single elephant. A herd generally 
makes off, “ placing themselves, if they 
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happen to have young ones with them, 
between you and them, as if instinc- 
tively afraid of your injuring or firing 
at them, and thus apparently prefer- 
ring to expose themselves, rather than 
their young, to the danger which they 
apprehend from man.” A stray ele- 
phant is usually a male which has been 
beaten out of the herd, and rendered 
so desperate that he is disposed to at- 
tack any one furiously. The natives 
call such a “rogue elephant,” and 
carefully keep out of its way. There 
is no use in firing at an elephant, ex- 
cept with brass balls, as leaden ones 
usually flatten on his india-rubber 
hide. The way in elephant-shooting 
is, to walk up to the animal, who 
stands wondering at your audacity, to 
aim at the spot about the eyes, or at 
the eye itself, with a small brass ball, 
when down comes the monster. If 
one barrel fails, there is the chance of 
another, and the hope of being sup- 
ported by a companion ; but the pro- 
ceeding is hazardous. 

We must give at some length our 
author’s description of a grand battue 
—such a day’s hunting as our readers 
have probably never heard of—on 
which seven elephants were bagged, 
besides such as were wounded. The 
district in which our colonel com- 
manded was at this time more than 
usually infested with wild animals, and 
the people, who had suffered much 
from their depredations, were highly 
delighted, when he announced his in- 
tention of having a hunt at them. 
The Kandians assembled at an ap- 
appointed place in great numbers, with 
thin poles in their hands, accompanied 
by tom-tom beaters and pipers; and 
one of the headmen, or chiefs, who 
understood the sport, directed them to 
surround a considerable extent of 
country, and gradually to close in to- 
wards a given point, where the sports- 
men and Malays were to take their 
post, near, or up in some tall trees, on 
the bank of a river, which the animals 
found within the circle were compelled 
to cross. After waiting about three 
hours, the beaters were distinctly 
heard coming, and the party took 
their stations, prepared for the game. 


‘* At length the shouting of the people, 
and the increased loudness of the drum- 
ming and piping announced to us that 
we ought to be on the alert; and a few 
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minutes only had elapsed, when a mes- 
senger, who had been despatched by the 
leader of the beaters, arrived in great 
haste, to inform us that they had en- 
closed a number of elephants, buffaloes, 
and other animals, and that in an at- 
tempt made by the former to break 
through the line, but in which they had 
failed, some men had been knocked 
down, and it was feared that at least 
two of them were most seriously hurt. 

** As usual upon such occasions, im- 
mense numbers of pea and jungle fowl 
began to run past us, al to fly over 
our heads, across the river ; the former 
uttering their loud and wild cries. Soon 
after, some deer, elks, &c., dashed along 
at a great rate. They were, before 
long, followed by buffaloes, wild and 
tame; hogs, dogs, jackals, and hares ; 
but at none of these had we any inten- 
tion of firing. ay eyes!’ exclaimed 
O'Hara, who was close to me, up ina 
large teak-tree, and who could no longer 
be silent; ‘don’t you see that tiger? 
may I not fire at him?’ ‘Be quiet; 
not a word; none of these animals must 
be prevented from crossing the river.’ 
At this moment, our whole attention was 
directed to where the shouting had 
much increased, and to where the 
branches of trees and masses of jungle 
were cracking, bending, and crashing 
in such a way, as to convince us that 
the elephants were now coming towards 
us, and even into the open space into 
which the path runs, upon both sides of 
which we were all so safely and judi- 
ciously posted. In an instant after, a 
large herd of elephants, buffaloes, and 
hogs, intermixed, rushed into the space 
I Ses mentioned, and in which we 
expected them; all of them, I may say, 
within proper distance. As they were 
passing, each of us singled out the ele- 
phant, or animal we wished to bring 
down. The firing did not last long: 
for the moment it began, the drove of 
animals, the largest that any of us had 
ever seen, rushed, in the utmost terror, 
hustling and jostling each other, into 
the river, causing the most astounding 
uproar imaginable; the Kandians rose 
in a body, and with their long dishevelled 
hair flowing loosely areaal their neck 
and shoulders, following closely at their 
heels, hallooing, drumming, and piping 
with all their might: in short, it was 
one of the most exciting and extraordi- 
nary scenes I had ever beheld!” 


Five elephants were killed, and 
several others, besides some terrific 
male buffaloes, made off, wounded. 
This was the first part of what the 
colonel truly calls a princely battue. 
The sportsmen had now an interval 








for breakfast, and the Kandians time 
for rest, and to eat their rice, after 
which the beaters again extended them- 
selves, and the second act “ came off.” 
This time the animals were not so 
numerous, but some of them, break- 
ing the line, knocked down and ran 
over the people, yet, strange to say, 
without doing them any serious injury. 
Two more of the elephants, three 
wild buffaloes, a tiger, and two deer, 
were killed. The breaking the line 
was a most exciting scene. 


** Some elephants, headed by a few 
furious buffaloes, rushed suddenly upon 
the beaters, who were between them 
and a deep and dark-looking part of the 
river, which, no doubt, contained num- 
bers of alligators. Many of the Kan- 
dians with their tom-tom beaters and 
pipers, being then hemmed in, they had 
no alternative, but either to submit to 
being crushed to death by the huge 
animals, or to take their chance among 
the alligators. Ina moment, the water 
boiled, as it were, and foamed, from 
the commotion caused by men, elephants, 
hogs, buffaloes, &c., throwing them- 
selves into it, and swimming with all 
their might, in order to get clear of 
each other. I conclude, therefore, that 
this unusual disturbance terrified even 
its amphibious occupants, and made 
them look out for their own safety at 
the bottom of the river; at all events, 
none of them were visible; but the ter- 
rific scene, the uproar, and dreadful 
confusion in the water, and other atten- 
dant circumstances, had altogether a 
most nerve-trying effect upon us who, 
in safety, witnessed it.”—(vol. ii. p. 


258. ) 


Sporting, in these districts, be it 
angling or shooting, has, at all times, 
the interest of hazard. One cannot 
tell whether he will fall in with a snipe 
or an elephant—or whether, when 
playing a fish, he may not himself be 
fished by an alligator. These animals 
abound in all the waters of Ceylon ; 
bathing is, on this account, a danger- 
ous undertaking, and only practised 
where a part is staked in for the pur- 
pose. One day, while fishing, our 
author slipped off the rock on which 
he had been standing, down into the 
deep stream. He rose again in a 
moment, and his Malay, while pulling 
him out, said, with a death-like face, 
* Sir, take care of alligator.” The 
colonel had forgotten the existence of 
such animals, but the idea of being, 
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as' he says, “crunched” by one of 
them, sent a shudder through his 
frame, which, even in that warm 
climate, was not agreeable. But, we 
have a crocodile story of high interest, 
being the experience of a doctor who 
was staying with the colonel. He and 
another gentleman were on the look- 
out for water-fowl, and had been told 
to cross a lake in the neighbourhood, 
at a particular place, where there 
were some large trunks of trees lying 
in the water. On reaching the 
spot, our Esculapius took the lead, 
and, to cross more easily, stepped on 
one of those trees, as he thought, on 
a very large one. It slipped from 
under him, and down went the asto- 
nished doctor, with ducks, gun, and 
all he carried. ‘ Reader,” says the 
colonel, “ will you believe it? he had 
mounted on the back of an enormous 
alligator!” He was dragged out by 
his friend, and his trip on the alliga- 
tor’s back remains on record as a 
pendant to the achievement of Mr. 
Waterton. 

Colonel Campbell amused himself 
in harpooning alligators, and he and 
his attendant had in this way many a 
hair-breadth escape. He says there 
is no fishing like it. The Hotspur- 
like nonchalance with which he alludes 
to doings, astonishing to us at home, 
has amused us much. Making a casual 
mention of his habits, he talks of go- 
ing out without a dog to point game, 
and bagging twenty or thirty couples 
of snipe in a few hours—perhaps, 
about noon, and in the mornings and 
evenings “some deer, elk, hogs, pea 
and jungle fowl, and probably a few 
alligators.” He expresses what we 
think a reasonable apprehension, of 
being classed with such travellers as 
Bruce and Munchausen. There are 
some, as he himself calls them, 
“tough stories.” He was shewn, for 
instance, a frog which was choked 
while—* reversing the natural order 
of things”— it swallowed a duck. The 
great size of a species of frog there, 
justifies him, he says, in telling the 
circumstance. Again, a friend of his, 
a Captain L » fired at an elephant, 
but instead of sending a ball through 
his head, only wounded him, and the 
animal, made more furious, was in the 
act of attacking him, when a Kandian 
threw himself between him and the 
elephant, ‘ pronounced rapidly, but 
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distinctly, a few words, and in a mo- 
ment stopped the animal coming on in 
full career. He then held forward 
his arms, and uttering some other 
words in a very loud tone of voice, 
the elephant turned round, and fled, 
trumpeting most harshly and fright- 
fully, breaking and crashing trees and 
everything before him.” The Kandian 
disappeared, and upon Captain L 3 
insisting on his being made out, and 
expressing a desire to do something 
for him, he was told that he was one 
of their most powerful charmers, and 
that it was very unlikely that he could 
be induced to come, or to accept of 
anything. 

It would appear that mesmerism is 
known to the Singhalese. The follow- 
ing looks like it, and is related on the 
authority of Mr. T———, of the Royal 
Engineers. A Kandian woman, who, 
at the period of Colonel Campbell’s 
writing down the case, was residing 
near him, had been so violently insane, 
that it took, at times, six men to hold 
her. A charmer was sent for, and Mr. 
T was permitted to remain in the 
house, and witness the proceedings. 








** He soon afterward arrived, bring- 
ing with him only three very small twigs 
or ends of branches of a tree. He com- 
menced his operations by commanding, 
in a loud voice, all present to be silent, 
at their peril. He then approached the 
woman, and gave her some slight taps 
with the twigs on her head, body, arms, 
legs, and feet ; and continued doing so 
at intervals of about three minutes, for, 
perhaps, half an hour, when he ordered 
the men who held her to let her go. 
She then lay, seemingly, sound asleep: 
but when she awoke about two hours 
after, she got up, apparently quite un- 
conscious of what hed occurred, and 
went about her usual occupations in the 
house, in a perfectly quiet and sane state 
of mind.”—vol. ii. p. 27. 


The gentleman who attests this story 
is, we are assured, a highly educated 
and sensible person. 

Among the extraordinary creatures 
in Ceylon are the flying foxes. Colo- 
nel Campbell saw them in great num- 
bers, fifty on one tree, in an islet on 
Royal Lake. In colour and size they 
resemble the foxes of England, but 
have wings attached to their hind-legs, 
which, when extended, are about four 
feet from the top of one wing to that 
of the other. The hind feet have 
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strong claws, with which they lay hold 
of the branches of trees, and hanging 
with their heads down, sleep during 
most of the day. He brought down 
some of them with his gun. They 
were only wounded, and he says, were 
the most furious, ill-tempered creatures 
he ever saw. 

Besides the sporting exploits of 
Colonel Campbell, there are the ad- 
ventures of two other persons, Colonel 
Hardy, and a private soldier, named 
Jones—which, though we have no 
doubt of their truth, approach more 
nearly to those of Gulliver and Sinbad 
than to any others we know of. As 
to Robinson Crusoe, he never encoun- 
tered any danger to be compared to 
theirs, except it may be the common- 
place incident of a shipwreck. We 
take the personal narrative of Colonel 
Hardy, not as giving greater wonders, 
but as coming before us perfectly 
authenticated. This officer was deputy 
quarter-master-general of Ceylon, and 
after residing there eighteen years, has 
lately returned to England. He was 
sent, not, long ago, to Galle, to super- 
intend the removal of some detach- 
ments in country boats. After going 
with them part of the way, he took 
leave of them, and made for the shore, 
intending to land five or six miles from 
Hambeltotte, the abode of a gentle- 
man well known in Ceylon, Mr. 
Farrell. On arriving at the beach, 
he took with him a bottle of brandy, 
and a small valise, and directed one of 
the native boatmen to carry them. 
They all refused, and pushing suddenly 
off, left him, to his surprise, alone. 
Instead of being only about five miles 
from Hambeltotte, he was, as the 
boatmen knew, at least five-and-twenty, 
and in one of the wildest districts in 
the island. It was sunset, which, in 
that country, is in a few minutes fol- 
lowed by night. Colonel Campbell 
tells the rest. 


‘* The night now became quite dark, 
and he heard all around him the roaring 
and growling of wild beasts, and the 
howling and barking of jackals, or of 
pariah dogs. Before he had gone far, 
the moon arose, giving only an uncer- 
tain light, but which enabled him to see, 
though indistinctly, from the thickness 
of the jungle, and the obstruction of a 
few tall trees, that the path before him 
was occupied by elephants. To retrace 
his steps from where he supposed himself 
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to be, was out of the question—and to 
remain all night where he was, he felt 
convinced would be certain destruction. 
Having, therefore, nothing else for it, 
he made up his mind to endeavour to 
pass them. While he was doing so, they 
perceived and pursued him; but, fortu- 
nately, he had then got farther than the 
part of the path in which they were; 
yet, as they run fast, and easily make 
their way through the thickest jungle, 
he was obliged, in order to escape, to 
throw away his valise; and he was de- 
lighted to see that they stopped to look 
at, and turn it over with their trunks, 
- giving him an opportunity to make 
off. 

“¢ After several strange adventures, 
and very narrow escapes from buffaloes, 
other gigantic elephants, &c., (but how 
he had succeeded in doing so, he could 
not well tell,) he now perceived through 
the trees two large black objects, mov- 
ing in the very narrow path before him; 
and here he had again no alternative, 
but, if possible, to pass in the same 
way that he had passed the elephants. 
They soon saw, or heard him, and to 
his horror, he found himself in a mo- 
ment, almost within the grasp of two 
large terrific bears, which instantly 
made at him, and in so furious a manner, 
that he had scarcely time to call upon 
God to save him! By some means or 
other he eluded the hug of the first bear : 
but he was hopeless of being able to 
avoid the claws and frightful teeth 
displayed in the extended jaws of the 
second—when a kind of impulse, for 
which he could not account, caused him 
to raise his arm, and to aim a blow at 
the monster with the bottle which he 
still held in his hand. This, striking 
against the teeth of the animal, was 
dashed to pieces with a great crash, and 
the brandy flying into the eyes and 
mouth of the astonished bear, so fright- 
ened him, as well as his companion, that, 
growling loudly, they both made off into 
the jungle.” 


After this, he had other escapes, 
equally narrow, especially from wild 
buffaloes—and although he walked and 
ran forward, he did not find himself 
near the place he was seeking for. 


**He was now, moreover, almost 
naked; his clothes, and even his flesh, 
being torn off him in forcing his way 
through the thick, prickly, and almost 
impassable jungle. At length, having 
walked or run, as he calculated, more 
than twenty miles, he came to the bank 
of a large river, or pond, of which he 
had, by moonlight, but a faint recollec- 
tion—and being completely exhausted 
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both in body and mind, he threw him- 
self down in despair, and covered with 
blood, close to the root of a large tree, 
which stood very near the water's edge, 
and which, from weakness, he was un- 
able to ascend. But, strange to say, 
he there fell into a profound sleep; and 
God only knows how he could have 
been preserved from the wild animals, 
snakes, &c., which must have seen him 
lying in such a helpless state, upon the 
ground, during the remainder of the 
night ; yet, the greatest wonder is, that 
the alligators, with which the large 
pond, or rather lake, abounds, did not 
devour him.”—vol. i. pp. 105, 6, 7. 


He rose from his sleep, or swoon, 
about sunrise, and found himself, hap- 
pily, on ground that he was acquainted 
with, near a ford of the Mallelle river ; 
and after a two hours’ walk, reached 
the abode of Mr. Farrell. 

Mr. Farrell, whom we have just 
mentioned, is distinguished by Colonel 
Campbell, as being incomparably the 
best sportsman in Ceylon—a diploma 
which will give him character, all the 
world over. His hunting establish- 
ment is princely—many fine horses— 
upwards of eighty greyhounds, besides 
dogs of other breeds. An officer— 
Mr. Forbes—who was for a few days 
at Hambeltotte, gives us some faint 
idea of sporting there. Taught by 
Mr. Farrell, he went up to within 
twelve yards of elephants—shot seve- 
ral—also three alligators, about twenty 
feet long each,—pea and jungle fowl, 
and aquatics innumerable, besides 
deer, elks, buffaloes, wild boars, hogs, 
&e. &c. He thought nothing of see- 
ing “half-a-dozen stags, with magni- 
ficent antlers, at one moment pulled 
down to the earth by the powerful 
greyhounds.” A Singhalese was killed 
close to Mr. Farrell, and some of the 
finest greyhounds, pursuing deer across 
ariver, were drawn down by alliga- 
tors. ‘Listen, ye home-bred sports- 
men,” says our enthusiastic author, 
“to tales like these, and taking a 
steam-trip to Ceylon, enjoy one season 
of real hunting.” 

No country in the world, perhaps, 
exhibits the results of misgovernment 
more strikingly than Ceylon. With 
every natural advantage, and remains 
which attest that it was formerly well- 
peopled, whole districts are now aban- 
doned to jungle—and there are tribes 
in it, less civilized than the Red Indians 
of Labrador. Numbers of the Kan- 
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-dians have no houses, but live in trees, 
thus securing themselves from wild 
beasts and snakes, with, perhaps, a 
leaf of the talipot tree to protect them 
from the sun and rain. There is, in 
the eastern part of the island, between 
the rivers Mahanale, Ganga, and Bat- 
tapale, a wild race, who live in the 
forests and mountains, and who appear 
to be nearly destitute of social institu- 
tions. These are the Vedas. They 
subsist on the flesh of wild animals, 
and have hardly any intercourse with 
the other natives, only on rare occa- 
sions exchanging with those on their 
borders, ivory, deer-skins, and honey, 
for bows and arrows, salt, and a very 
few other articles. They are said to 
be resolute and hardy, but, like every 
savage people, treacherous. We are 
told they have no idea of a beneficent 
deity, but believe in demons, and 
worship beneath the shade of the 
banyan tree. The prevalent religion 
of Ceylon is Buddhism, but there are 
considerable numbers, both of Singha- 
lese and Kandians, who profess Chris- 
tianity, and who were brought within 
the pale of the church by the Portu- 
guese and Dutch; and, in a part of 
the interior hardly known, there are 
said to be Christians, who do not 
appear to have had any connection 
with Roman Catholics, or Protestants. 
Mr. Newstead, a missionary, told 
Colonel Campbell that he was in their 
villages. It has been suggested, that 
they may have received their know- 
ledge from the Malabar Christians, 
mentioned by Buchanan. This is very 
possible, but it appears that there is 
no tradition among them of their hav- 
ing come from the continent of India, 
and they only know that their religion 
had been handed down to them from 
father to son. Most persons, of all 
denominations in Ceylon, Buddhists, 
Romanists, Protestants, and those who, 
like the Vedas, belong to none, wor- 
ship devils. In every account of Cey- 
lon, devil-worship is a prominent fea- 
ture, and the extent to which it pre- 
vails is absolutely frightful. Mr. 
Clough, a Wesleyan missionary in 
Ceylon, says, “ The devil is regularly, 
systematically, and ceremoniously wor- 
shipped in Ceylon.” The yakanduras, 
or performers of devil ceremonies, are 
sent for on all occasions. In illness, 
if medical treatment is not succeeding, 
persons who might be supposed above 
25 
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such superstition, apply to them. 
Children are dedicated to the devil at 
their birth—and, in hundreds of cases, 
before they are born.* Colonel Camp- 
bell was often asked at night to listen 
to the devil-cry. He heard it dis- 
tinctly, but is persuaded that it was 
only an owl; atid Major Forbest is of 
the same opinion. Colonel Campbell 
saw, itt a wood near where he resided, 
an extraordinary picture of a set of 
devils. It is copied in Davy’s Ceylon, 
and is a large daub. There were 
hing up before it, as an offering, three 
red cocks, just killed. To try what 
effect it would have on the poor people 
who were engaged in this sacrifice, the 
colonel threatened to ride over the 
cocks, and destroy the picture. The 
natives fled in terror—not for any 
danger incurred by the colonel: for it 
seems, they think that devils have no 
power over Europeans. At one period 
a fatal illness prevailed at Kurunagalla, 
where our author lived, and in the 
country about. He was assailed by 
Kandians of all castes, to permit a 
public devil-dance, and the usual cere- 
monies. The former had been for 
some time forbidden, and the latter 
discouraged. He did his best to resist, 
as well as to ridicule their entreaties, 
but as the people were flying in all 
directions, he at last consented to allow 
them, for one night, to do as they 
pleased. The permission was no sooner 
given, than there was, he says, such a 
drumming, piping, clashing of cymbals, 
shouting, and screeching commenced, 
and kept up, as was astounding. The 
illness, however, increased rapidly 
afterwards—and the deaths were more 
frequent. There are some efforts now 
making for the religious instruction of 
this people, not any at all commen- 
surate to their need of it. There are 
99 government schools; 56, under the 
Church Missionary Society; 86, Wes- 
leyan ; 100, American; 16, Baptist ; 
63, Roman Catholic—and some private 
schools. It appears that instruction is 
given in English, as well as in the 
native languages—(for, there are two 
of them, the Singhalese andthe Tamul, 
resembling each other, and both having 
affinity to the Sanscrit). It is very 
desirable to make the island, as far as 
can be, English; and to have the 
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English language taught, and, if pos- 
sible, established there. Already, a 
step has been taken towards this, law 
proceedings being in English. But, 
however desirable it may be to give 
the people a new language, it is only 
by teaching them in their own, that 
we can at all hope to advance their 
minds, or put them in possession of 
religious knowledge. This has been 
our experience nearer home, in regard 
to the Welsh and Irish. The upper 
classes in Ceylon are by no means 
illiterate. There are many works in 
Tamul, as well as in Singhalese, writ- 
ten on the ola, or talipot leaf. Some 
on grammar, astronomy, chemistry, 
medicine, ethics, the drama, religion, 
and magic. The Dutch made some 
efforts towards the establishment of 
parish schools, and had the Scriptures 
of the New Testament and a great 
part of the Old, translated into the 
Tamul; and several editions of this 
translation have been printed in Madras 
as well as in Ceylon. 

We revert for a moment to the best 
part of the work before us, that which 
tells of animals and adventure. Our 
author observes that most people need- 
lessly alarm themselves by thinking of 
dangers to be apprehended from snakes 
and other reptiles. The next sentence 
however in his journal states, that a 
day or two before, a centipede con- 
trived to get inside his stuckings, but 
did not bite him. On another occa- 
sion, in putting on his coat, he forced 
out with his hand a large black scor- 
pion. One evening too, what the 
natives call a bad snake glided quietly 
across the room and out at the oppo- 
site door. These incidents are in con- 
secutive sentences after the preamble 
about needless alarm. Were the 
country re-peopled, and agriculture 
and other branches of industry flourish- 
ing, danger of this description would 
in great measure disappear. They are 
at present very little noticed by per- 
sons living there ; but forming, as they 
do, a very attractive feature in the 
colonel’s book, most of his readers 
will think the alarm he alludes to any- 
thing but groundless. One morning 
the colonel saw something waving 
under his dressing-table; it was a 
Cobra de Capello, a very dangerous 





* Selkirk’s Ceylon, p. 235. 
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snake. He took his pistol, and while 
it was raising itself considerably and 
displaying the mark upon its neck, 
which resembles a pair of spectacles, 
he approached near and shot it. The 
colonel agrees with Dr. Davy that in 
very few places are snakes, at all events 
such as are venomous, common in 
Ceylon. 

The following is a new illustration 
of presence of mind in a lady. An 
officer and his wife had gone out, ac- 
companied by Colonel Campbell, to see 
alittle of the country in the neigh- 
bourhood :— 


‘* We arrived at a place on the shores 
of the lake, of which I have spoken as 
affording the finest views of it, rather 
sooner than I intended, as I was now 
better acquainted with its path; and 
Mrs. D being stationed where she 
should best see the immense flocks of 
birds flying towards its wooded banks 
and islets, one of the Malays who was, 
as usual, on the look-out, came to inform 
me that there was a large flock of water. 
fowl swimming about, close to the shore 
on the other side of a path of jungle 
that extended quite down to the water’s 
edge. I therefore begged of her to re- 
main where she was, as I wished to 
shoot some of them for next day’s din- 
ner. Mr. 8S and both the Malays, 
without my being aware of it, (indeed, 
we had no apprehension of danger in 
any shape at the moment,) followed me, 
so that she was left with her horse- 
keeper only. Mr. S—— and I, almost 
immediately after fired at the birds, but 
had no sooner done so than a large and 
most fierce-looking buffalo, which, un- 
known to us, was in the patch of jungle, 
rushed furiously out of it, and the in- 
stant he saw Mrs. D——, he ran head- 
long at her and her horse! Fortunately 
she did not lose her usual extraordinary 
presence of mind, but snatching a large 
umbrella from her horse-keeper, who did 
not, as might have been expected, run 
away, she suddenly opened it in the 
creature’s face, which so frightened him 
that he turned round and fled! As he 
was just going off, I made my appear- 
ance from the opposite side of the jungle, 
but only in time to send the dog after 
him. In place of being alarmed, as any 
one else would have been, Mrs. D 
was apparently delighted with the ad- 
venture.” —vol. ii, pp. 375, 6. 








The peasantry in Ceylon have gene- 
rally some little land of their own, but 
in the maritime district their posses- 
sions, in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of the Dutch law of inheritance, 
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have become minutely subdivided. The 
interest of a proprietor may be nine- 
tenths of a patch of rice, five-twelfths 
of a cocoa-tree, or a decimal fraction 
of a jack-tree. The natives, however, 
are greatly attached to their Lilipu- 
tian estates, and there is a great deal 
of litigation about them. 

It appears that by far the largest 
part of the surface of the island is 
jungle, and at the disposal of govern- 
ment, and the waste lands, it is said, 
should be granted at a moderate sum, 
or as Colonel Campbell proposes, for 
nothing, to eligible colonists ; and that 
if a land-tax were fixed in perpetuity, 
at a small corn rent, all over the 
island, there would be a large revenue 
for making roads, tanks, and for other 
public purposes, 

Among the products of Ceylon 
may be counted coffee, which, even 
when unattended to, is fine, but which 
when cultivated with a little care, 
is said ‘to be superior to Mocha. 
The sugar-cane grows near every vil- 
lage and beside almost every hut. 
Tobacco in many parts has a pecu- 
liarly fine aroma. Cotton grows in 
great abundance, and the trees are of 
gigantic size. Areco nuts and cinna- 
mon are its known staple commodities. 
For the latter it is indebted to the 
enterprise and perseverance of a Dutch 
governor, Falk, who succeeded in 
making it an article of commerce about 
thirty years before our first connection 
with the island. Before that, the tree 
was only used to supply candles to the 
king of Kandy. Its berries yield an 
unctuous, fragrant substance, of which 
such articles were made, and exclu- 
sively for the palace. The roots of 
the Lauris cinnamomum, or cinnamon 
tree, give camphor, and its leaves have 
the taste of clover. The cultivation 
of cinnamon may be greatly extended, 
and the country is capable of growing 
enough to supply all Europe. 

Our author’s experience in his capa- 
city of judge affords us some traits of 
the character and usages of the natives. 
He has had title deeds before him 
beautifully written, or rather cut, on 
talipot leaves, which the assessors and 
interpreters made out to be upwards 
of nine hundred years old, and he was 
shown documents connected with their 
temples said to be still more ancient. 
In one instance a property held under 

such an instrument by a high-caste 
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family, and of which they had been 
deprived by the violence and villainy 
of an artful neighbour, was sued for 
in his court. The litigation continued 
for some months and was decided, on 
the clearest evidence, in the high-caste’s 
favour. Then came the question of 
what we call costs, which they view as 
a punishment for the wrong inflicted. 
Our gallant and, we have no doubt, 
very effective judge was on this occa- 
sion assisted by three of the most 
intelligent headmen or chiefs of the 
neighbourhood, whose white beards 
gave them a patriarchal appearance. 
On being consulted as to what ought 
to be done in regard to the defendant, 
they announced a precept deserving 
the consideration of our law reformers. 
“ It would,” they said, “ be good law 
if the judge were to command that his 
head should be struck off, but as that 
is not now the custom, the judge can 
act as he pleases; but three years of 
hard labour in chains would be a mer- 
ciful sentence.” This,” says our 
author, “was severe, yet I had no 
alternative but to be guided by it; all 
I could do was to recommend that it 
might be mitigated”—a recommenda- 
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tion which we fondly hope was never 
attended to. 

Among the Kandians, as in Thibet, 
a plurality of husbands is common, 
and still more shocking, the husbands 
are sometimes brothers. The following 
case was before our author. A Kan- 
dian lady had five husbands, brothers. 
The eldest seceded, married another, 
acquired property, and died. The 
second wife took possession of what 
he left, for herself and her children. 
The lady, however, the first wife, and 
her four husbands claimed all. The 
colonel was about to dismiss the case, 
but on conferring with his assessors 
found that the whole property must 
go to the first wife and her many hus- 
bands, or as he expresses it, to the 
joint-stock company. He accordingly 
so decided, but called the attention 
of the government to the degrading 
usage. 

We commenced our notice of this 
work in, perhaps, an over-critical mood. 
We now conclude with admiration of 
the author’s descriptive powers, and 
thanks for the amusement and infor- 
mation with which his volumes are 
replete. 


THE COIFFEUR OF SEVRES—A REVOLUTIONARY SKETCH. 


** Allons, M. Jacquard! are the curl- 
ing-irons in the fire ?”’ 

In such words, and with a beaming 
smile, did a tall and graceful cavalier 
accost a little wizened man who stood, 
comb in hair and grin on mouth, at 
the door of his own shop, on the left- 
hand side of the way as you come 
from Paris, in the main street of the 
village of Sevres, on the morning of 
the 5th of October, 1789. 

The face of the rider was turned 
towards Versailles: he had reined up 
his steed close to the door, as might 
be easily done in those days in a coun- 
try which even now is but sparingly 
supplied with frottoirs; and as he 
spoke, the werful animal, which 
stood full sixteen hands and a half 


high, raised his master’s head, with 
its lofty hat and plume, so completely 
above the level of the low shop and 
doorway and its diminutive proprietor, 
that he appeared more in a position to 
hold converse with the pretty grisette 
who half drew back from the window 
above, under the glance of bright re- 
cognition shot from beneath that 
plumed hat, than to address the over- 
shadowed M. Jacquard below. 

As he spoke, with head bent low to 
make himself heard, the wind, blow- 
ing fitfully in the direction of his 
course, agitated his plume and the 
mane of his horse with which it min- 
gled, until they looked as if they, as 
well as every loose trapping, and even 
the ruffled hair of the steed starting 
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up in ridges along its crest, would 
draw him with uneasy energy onward 
on his journey, and chafed at his delay. 
His attitude and ample plumes toge- 
ther, cast his own bronzed and glowing 
face into shadow, nearly as complete 
as that his figure threw over the ill- 
lighted assortment of wigs, wig-blocks, 
and waxen court-ladies within. 

*¢ A vitre service, M. de Varicourt!” 
exclaimed the little coiffeur, bowing 
and grimacing under the united influ- 
ence of his national vivacity, the ex- 
citement of the occasion, and the 
fussiness of his trade. “Jeannette!” he 
continued, in a frenzied whisper, 
drawing back, and thrusting his head 
through a little door into a dark pas- 
sage. While he waited for an answer, 
it was thus he soliloquized: “ That 
child is always at the window! It was 
but now I called her in, having detected 
M. des Huttes, as he rode by, pitching 
a bon-bon at her, which mistook the 
story, and nearly knocked me over, as 
I was powdering a peruke here with 
my head to the street ; and there she 
is again, taking my customer’s eyes 
from the genuine wax and wigs here, 
to her own silly flesh and blood and 
mere natural tressesabove. Jeannette!” 
he continued, aloud, “turn the jalou- 
sies up, I command thee, till thou 
canst see nothing but the sky and the 
church steeple—then close them, and 
bolt the window.—Entrez, monsieur !” 
he cried, wheeling round with the 
celerity of a tee-totum, and closing 
the little door, as he heard the clash 
of the soldier’s arms on the ground, 
announcing his having dismounted ; 
“ There is a staple on the post for my 
customers a2 cheval, and I have had 
half a troop picquetted there before 
now—you amongst the number, M. 
de Varicourt, I believe! though I 
ever gave your camarades the ‘ Moni- 
teur,’ to keep them alive till your head 
had its last buckle to your mind.” 

“© Depéche toi, mon enfant!” cried 
the young horseman, casting himself 
down upon a seat, which twisted and 
cracked and writhed under his weight— 
“* Tissue an ‘ ordonnance de par le roi,’ 
that you exceed not a petit quart 
@heure and a franc, including pom- 
made, irons, string, powder, gown, 
and gossip. My horse has his eye on 
his stable at Versailles, as you see, and 
his impatience will, by that time, be 
too much for your staple, I expect.” 
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- & Sit down—sit down, M. le garde 
du corps!” cried the friseur, bagging 
him, clothes, epaulettes, lace, sword, 
boots, spurs, and all, in a vast dressing- 
gown, prismatic with rainbow dyes, 
and patterned like some grotesque vase 
from the factory hard by. “Sit down! 
and I'll promise to stuff in all I've to 
do and say into the given time. 
Watch your horse, M. de Varicourt— 
if he bolts before the time, that’s not 
according to agreement—if he is left 
longer by my delay, I forfeit the franc, 
and—worse again, the pleasure of 
again coifféing M. le garde du corps.” 

“Agreed! If you pass the quart 
d@’heure, remember you are never to 
curl a buckle for me as long as I 
live.” 

“And you will get few to secure 
me a franc, for friséing your worship’s 
curls, after you are dead.” 

** Unless, noble coiffeur, our worthy 
inventor of gentlemanlike and pleasing 
decapitation, Sieur Guillotin, should 
enjoin it upon M. Jourdain, before he 
‘restores the body to its friends,’ as 
part of his avocation, to powder and 
pomatum the heads, to make them 
respectable——” 

** And that Jourdain and you should 
have a bowing acquaintance.” 

‘* Nay, even if we should, my little 
barber, this day must pass before 
Guillotin himself would recommend 
your further assistance. Surely, my 
head is buckled already tight enough, 
to stand firm for four-and-twenty 
hours, even if the tender mercies of 
‘le medicin’ were exercised upon it in 
the meantime.” And, so saying, he 
jingled his spurs against the floor, and 
lay back in the chair under the twists 
and grimaces of M. Jacquard, chaunt- 
ing the then popular air— 


Guillotin, 

Medecin, 

Politique, 
Imagine, un beau matin, 
Que pendre est inhumain 

Et peu patriotique ; 

Aussitét 

Il lui faut 

Une supplice 
Qui sans corde ni poteau, 
Supprime du bourreau 

L’ Office. 


Le Romain 
Guillotin, 
Qui s’appréte, 
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Consulte gens du métier— 
Barnave et Chapelier, 
Méme Coupe-téte ;— 
Et sa main 
Fait soudain 
La machine, 
Que “‘simplement” nous tuera, 
Et que l’on nommera 
GuILLotine !* 


*“ Sung like a swan!” cried the 
coiffeur in an ecstacy, as he concluded. 
« And now, we have only to tie the 
queue, to complete the performance. 
But we must have a ribbon—what 
colour, monsieur?” he added, with a 
sly grimace—* parti-coloured, or uni- 
form, white or black ?” 

For a reply, the guardsman only 
hummed the two first bars of the air, 
“ O Richard, O mon roi, l'univers 
t'abandonne !” and the little coiffeur 
needed no further direction. He 
looked for a moment into a drawer, 
and, not finding a piece of black ribbon, 
slid hastily to the little door, and called 
upstairs—“ Jeannette! Jeannette! vite / 
a yard of black ribbon! Thou wilt 
find it in the bureau!” A hasty step 
was heard overhead, and the next mo- 
ment a light step descending the nar- 
row stairs. 

«© Now, then,” cried the barber, as 
he hastily shut the little door upon a 
pretty face which peeped blushing forth 
for the instant. ‘* Now, to finish thee, 
M. le capitaine—but, what have we 
here? why, this string is united with 
some device. Ne m’oubliez pas! 
Diantre! but this girl must go to the 
Ursulines !” 

* Come, come!” exclaimed the ca- 
valier, laughing, “thou hast no re- 
medy; unless, indeed, thou sufferest 
the fair sempstress to come down, and 
rip the letters out herself.” 

“No, no,” replied the little hair- 
dresser, with an anxious shrug—“ I 
am bound to time, and must use it as 
itis. There, behold thyself. Frisé’d 
for a palace !” 

One look in the mirror seemed suffi- 
cient ; and the young garde du corps 
as he was casting off the flimsy but huge 
envelope which stood out from his ac- 
coutrements in points and angles, giv- 
ing him the appearance of an over- 
grown skeleton, threw his eyes up at 
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the church clock opposite. ‘ Mille 
tonnerres !” he cried, emphasizing his 
words with a clash of his sword on the 
floor— mon barbier, you are two full 
minutes by your own clock beyond the 
quarter—and, by St. Louis,” he con- 
tinued, casting down a franc and seiz- 
ing up his hat—* there’s my horse 
looking as if he knew it!” 

True enough, the caparisoned ani- 
mal, which had stood at the door with 
that subdued and disciplined air which 
the military manége imparts to the 
most fiery charger, never having even 
drawn the rein to its stretch in the 
staple, suddenly turned his head down 
the street in the direction of Paris, 
his ears erect, his eye glaring, his 
nostrils dilated. A low and hoarse 
neigh at the same time broke from 
him—and the next moment he had 
turned, snapped his rein with a jerk, 
and was galloping at full speed along 
the rough-paven chaussée in the direc- 
tion of Versailles. 

Many of the inhabitants, from shop 
doors and the street, ran to endea- 
vour to arrest his progress—but, as is 
usually the case, the valour of these 
volunteers seemed to ebb away at the 
very moment when their services might 
have been most useful; and having 
made agreat parade of standing across 
the whole way like the colossus, and 
shouted in so fearful a manner as to 
alarm themselves, they one by one 
gave way to the careering animal, and 
made a lane for him to pass, having 
accomplished the urging of his terror 
into madness, and now prolonging and 
strengthening it by following in a body 
at his heels, shouting like a pack of 
furies behind him. 

At last, however, the charger was 
brought, panting, trembling, and foam- 
ing, to a stand-still—but as he stood, 
held by many now valiant hands, his 
head was still turned with all the steadi- 
ness of fearful attention down the 
street, as if the object of his original 
alarm yet held the predominant place 
before the eye of his senses. 

Breathless, too, with the weight of 
his cumbrous accoutrements, the sol- 
dier took him from their hands, and, 
patting him on his foam-stained neck, 
endeavoured to lead him back to the 


* The reader who is intimately acquainted with the history of the period, will 


detect, and must be requested to pardon, the slight anachronism committed in the 
introduction of this song. 
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barber’s door ; but this he found beyond 
his power—no words of soothing per- 
suasion or of command, could prevail 
on the animal to advance a step in that 
direction—on the contrary, he made 
frequent attempts, trembling as he 
was, to bolt again from his master’s 
hands, and resume his flight towards 
Versailles. 

At length the cavalier, observing 
these strange symptoms of terror, and 
not being able to see along the whole 
line of street or road any object of 
alarm to account for them, continu- 
ing all the time to hold his charger 
tight by the head-stall, raised his 
hand, to signify to the people about 
that he wished to listen; and they, 
understanding him, and partaking of 
the same curiosity, became instan- 
taneously silent, and turned their heads 
in the direction of the wind, which 
blew that morning, as has been ob- 
served, freshly from the eastward. 
They all stood a moment or two so 
motionless, that the soldier heard the 
pulses of his horse’s heart beating 
quick and full at his shoulder, and 
even the ticking of the great church 
clock a little further down the street, 
opposite the barber’s shop;—and then— 
so faint, that it seemed almost to form 
part of the breeze that bore it—he 
nevertheless distinctly heard a shout, 
wild and high, in a key pitched far 
above that of an ordinary multitude, 
and resembling the shriek of thousands 
of unearthly spirits. The horse shud- 
dered to his hoofs—and the next in- 
stant the cavalier was in his saddle, 
the rowels of his spurs deep in the 
flank of his charger, which, indeed, 
did not want this stimulus to plunge 
forward with mad rapidity in the direc- 
tion of Versailles, striking fire with 
his heels from the uneven pavement of 
the street, and casting his own hous- 
ings and the sword of his rider wide 
and wildly from side to side as he flew. 

** Alas!” cried little Jeannette Jac- 
quard, who had ventured, in spite of 
the parental admonition, to re-open 
the jalousies and watch for a glance 
from the handsome cavalier on his 
leaving the door—‘if steeds under- 
stood the mischief they do when 
they hurry off gardes du corps with 
this cruel haste, they would—they 
would—claim livery from le bon pére 
for their services!” 

Let us precede that faint but ominous 
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sound in the direction of its course, 
and, like the seaman leaning over 
the how of some onward vessel, gaze 
still out upon the untouched and un- 
troubled placidity which must so soon 
be ploughed into by the advance of the 
mighty intruder. 


* * * * * 


It is high noon. The great kitchen 
of the farm-house of Jardis is begin- 
ning to fill with savoury odours and 
hale and happy faces, and the crackling 
of the mighty buche of beechwood 
from its bed of ashes under the ample 
chimney-breast, gives additional evi- 
dence of extensive culinary prepara- 
tions, which receives yet further con- 
firmation from the steam which as- 
cends as well from a vessel above it, 
as from various fourneaur on each 
side. A long walnut table is already 
spread with a snow-white cloth; and 
napkins, aluxury inseparable from the 
humblest French dinner arrangements, 
are thrust into bone rings, and laid 
in rows down each side of the table. 
Upon it are to be seen sundry long 
and taper black bottles, huge primitive 
salt-cellars, and uncouth cutlass-shaped 
black knives, boasting neither polish 
nor edge, and apparently designed 
more as a substitute for spoons and 
forks, than to divide or disjoint the 
mid-day meal. The apartment is of 
spacious dimensions, and the end of it 
opposite the chimney is open across 
nearly its whole breadth, connecting 
it with another and smaller room, of 
an inferior style of decoration, into 
which the table extends for some dis- 
tance. Around the walls are mas- 
sive walnut presses, three of them, 
which are open, presenting heaps of 
linen piled and folded on every shelf, 
in such abundance as the lavish use 
of a large house, and a half-yearly 
washing, can alone suffice to ac- 
count for. Numberless articles of culi- 
nary use, intermixed with farming 
and gardening implements, furnish 
the walls, anda mirror or two lend 
their enlivening aid to the adornment 
of the chamber. The tiled floor grits 
with fresh strewn sand, and a pendule 
of ‘some pretension points cheerfully 
with its tiny finger to the anxiously- 
expected hour of dinner. 

“ Tu es le bienvenu, Edouard!” 
exclaimed the motherly Madame Maz- 
jaire to a youth, who appeared at fhat 
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instant in the entry, dofting his broad- 
leafed felt hat, and casting the mon- 
strous sabuts off his slippered feet 
inside the door-way. ‘“ We scarcely 
thought the horses would have been 
all in from the pond before the bouilli 
was under the knives of the labourers 
at the bottom of the table. Thou art 
the last, mon fils, we looked for—and 
now, Adele, depéche toi, ma bonne, and 
pour the soup into the tureen.” 

“And why shouldst thou have 
waited for me, mother?” exclaimed 
the youth, sullenly. “It cramps all 
freedom to be thus tied to the table- 
cloth, or forced into a ring like a 
napkin, for family use. France un- 
derstands by this time that her youth 
should think, speak—aye, and act for 
themselves—and spurn the equally 
miserable thraldom of the petticoat, 
the tyrant, and the ancien regime.” 

“ Eh bien, Edouard! perhaps the 
good old times were not so much 
worse than these after all—when boys 
were boys till after they were men, 
and when we went to the palace in 
our holiday attire to witness the 

ands eaux, instead of marching off 
ull of frowns and importance, to ren- 

dezvous in the place d’armes——” 
1 © Tohear the glorious news—which 
we never heard from our fathers, mo- 
thers, or king, that we are men—and 
Frenchmen !” 

« Well, well,” sighed the good- 
humoured Madame Mazlaire, with as 
much of melancholy as was consistent 
with the consoling thought.—“ We are 
not the people to complain, now-a- 
days. Paris, alas! is starving—but 
then, look at the price of a sheep—a 
sack of grain—our very vegetables! 
It is our turn to make a little money ; 
and we should bless le bon Dieu for 
all. But we know, my son,” she 
continued, turning to the rest of her 
family and the labourers of the farm, 
who were listening to this discourse 
with various feelings of emotion which 
she did not see—“ we know, Edouard, 
why it is that thou hast so shocked 
our regularity of late. It is not alto- 
gether the affairs of the nation, believe 
me, bonnes gens, that occupies our 
young patriot. There is a bit of 
rr at Sevres,” she continued, 
aughing, as she saw the young man’s 
brow growing crimson—“ which, me- 
thinks” 

* Peace, peace, bavarde !” cried he, 
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savagely, at the same time approaching 
the door, as if to evade observation— 
‘thou art grown old and foolish. Let 
us have the soupe!” 

« Ah, Edouard, beware of the 
gardes du corps! if not for thy life, at 
least for thy heart! I thought I saw 
Jeannette speaking with her eyes to 
one—not the most ill-favoured amongst 
them—at the féte, t’other evening.” 

The young man, who, while his 
mother was speaking, had turned 
with his face towards the outside of 
the door, instead of making any reply 
to this attack, bent forward, and held 
his finger up, as if to those within to 
be silent, and stood in that attitude 
for afew seconds—then, animated by 
some sudden impulse, he thrust his 
feet into his sabots, seized his broad 
hat, and darted out of the door in an 
instant. 

The fleetest of those who rose to 
the entry, to discover whither he had 
fled, and the cause of his hasty dis- 
appearance, were only in time to dis- 
cern his form flying down the miry 
lane in the direction of Versailles, and 
to note that he had some weapon or 
implement in his hand, of considerable 
length ; and then, as they paused simul- 
taneously in listening attitudes, there 
came upon the ears of all, distinctly— 
making each turn his eyes meaningly 
on the faces of the others—a sound, 
shrill and piercing as that of a child 
in pain, yet loud and lengthened enough 
to have been raised from the united 
throats of thousands. 


* * * * * 


The gardens of the Trianon!—who, 
that has not ‘been a privileged and 
habitual visitor there, can adequately 
picture to himself the enchanting de- 
lights of those fairyretreats? In which, 
amidst the spacious glens and sweep- 
ing hills and wide-spreading woods of 
nature, art has with a genius almost di- 
vine constructed almost an Eden, and 
added the choicest fabrications of her 
skill to the already enchanting realities 
she found there. Could he who 
wanders ever so often amidst their 
now half-desecrated and devastated 
solitudes, realize to himself the ely- 
sium of these groves, when beauty, 
wit, and royalty were their sole and 
unquestioned possessors—and beings 
swept, as with the feet of angels, the 
velvet carpeting which was too soft 
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and luxurious for the tread of ordinary 
mortals? Could he wave back upon 
the silent mirror of the imagination 
the scene so hallowed to the memory, 
and people it with those actors who 
were brilliant and beautiful in their 
lives in proportion to the darkness of 
their fate? Alas! and alas! should 
he look, the mirror, like one of the 
tranquil pools in those very gardens, 
must soon resign the delusive reflec- 
tion, and his eye pierce to the hard 
and stony reality beneath! But if 
there be one who could accomplish so 
much, still he who could command an 
adequate resuscitation of the romance 
and the magic to which those days were 
witness, with all his imagination, and 
all his enthusiasm, must fail to realize 
the presence of the fairy being who 
kindled the one and created the other ; 
that “delightful vision,” which deco- 
rated and cheered the elevated sphere 
in which she moved—* glittering like 
the morning star, full of life, and 
splendour, and joy.” 

It was ina shadowed avenue of these 
delightful gardens, near the entrance 
of a deep grotto, that the personage 
alluded to above stood, a little later 
on the same day, with one hand leaned 
upon a rustic seat from which she 
had just risen, and the other raised 
towards the sky, to which her eyes 
were turned, as if she had been noting 
the aspect of the weather. Her tall 
and commanding form was shewn to 
perfection by the entanglement of her 
dress with the rude, frame-work of the 
seat, as well as by the upward turn of 
her head and arm—and she seemed to 
vie, in costume as well as attitude, 
with those nymphs of marble, which 
were cast into every posture of beauty 
and grace upon their pedestals be- 
neath the trees around her. Her hat, 
in shape resembling that of a simple 
peasant, had fallen back from her 
head, and, as it hung by the ribbons 
upon her shoulders, revealed a profu- 
sion of flaxen tresses, poured like 
showers of sunshine over her faultless 
brow, throat, and bosom. The fea- 
tures, though the Austrian lip and 
high nose imparted to them an “ in- 
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conceivable air of dignity,” were yet 
more remarkable for their joyous spiri- 
tuality of expression—albeit now a 
certain languor seemed to hang about 
them, and deepen them to a tone in 
keeping with the shade of the lofty 
elms which bent over her head, and 
the sombre clouds of the approaching 
evening. Advanced beyond the girl- 
ish bloom which the enthusiastic elo- 
quence of Burke has immortalized in 
the imaginations of us all, she yet 
retained the elasticity and easy grace 
of her earlier youth, and seemed to 
have arrived but at the perfection of 
full womanhood. 

She spoke—for she was not alone. 
Beside her, the only person near, 
stood, bent in an attitude of deferen- 
tial attention—the noble Luzerne, 
waiting the decision of his queen, 
whether to loiter longer in the grot- 
toes, which at that delicious season 
of the year formed the habitual ren- 
dezvous of the royal party from an 
early hour to the close of day—or, 
warned by the aspect of the sky over- 
head, to betake herself to the palace, 
where her husband, the gentle and 
amiable Louis, was wont to unbend 
from his usual reserve, and, worked 
upon by the spell of his fascinating 
consort, to admit a license and a gaiety 
to which his natural disposition and 
his principles were in some slight 
degree repugnant. 

“ Luzerne, the evening looks lower- 
ing—yon clouds bode an earlier termi- 
nation to our concert than usual— 
under the canopy of heaven and these 
elms, at least. Let the band of musi- 
cians leave yonder bosquet, and be in 
waiting in the salle dorchestre. We 
long for our poor old instructor, 
Gluck’s, ‘ Orfeo,’ and the company are 
well rehearsed in it. Ah, Luzerne, 
the eloquent complainings of that mar- 
tyr of melody, bereaved of his only 
love—Che faro senza Euridice ?—urge 
more and more powerfully on us the 
sweet necessity of feeling, and disgust 
us not only with the malignity and 
injustice of our enemies, but with the 
cold and benumbing heartlessness of 
those who profess to regard us most.”* 


* It is scarcely doubtful that Marie Antoinette, though wrongly aspersed by the 


calumnies of her enemies, had been disappointed and chagrine 


temper of Louis. 


at the apathetic 


Glowing and sanguine herself, with far more of the Italian than 


German in her disposition, the double restraint of formality and indifference was 
too much for her, and occasionally drove her to a recklessness and a license capable 
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‘** Madame! we turn from the poet’s 

and the composer’s rhapsodies to the 
theme of their inspiration, and learn 
to glow for ourselves.” 

** Cease, cease, gentle Luzerne | 
thou art ever too ready to seize on the 
sense which I meant not, and follow it 
up with what I should not—ought not 
—seek not, to hear.” 

« But, madame 

‘¢ Disappointed in my inmost feel- 
ings, I yet love these exquisite forms 
and hues and perfumes of nature, 
and the tranquillity of her fields and 
bowers, better than the homage of 
those—even yours, Luzerne—who seek 
to flatter me. Oh! it is the power of 
enjoyment unmolested I pant for—to 
only be allowed the happy heart, and 
the blessed rest, for which all sigh— 
which the sontags-kinder of the earth 
do occasionally attain—and which 
surely might be accorded at least to 
the mistress of a mighty kingdom !” 

As Marie Antoinette uttered these 
words, she cast down her beauteous 
eyes, and to thelong silken fringe of each 
there started one tremulous diamond, 
which seemed to be exhaled again 
under the glow of her cheek, into 
which the tinge of a momentary indig- 
nation had mounted. 

The graceful courtier took her hand 
respectfully, and as he did, he felt it 
tremble in his. 

“My queen!” he said, in a low 
voice, “thou art right; I abhor, be- 
cause I cannot command myself :— 
enough ought it to be for thy subjects 
to make the world a paradise for thy 
sacred rest, without daring to do more 
than hover in respectful diffidence 
around its farthest confines :—why 
should we enter, even in the hesitating 
eagerness of a too engrossing admira- 
tion, within its hallowed precincts, 
and violate the sanctity of the shrine 
by the offering of our hearts and 
lives !” 

She looked up, and took her hand 
from his—there was an exulting smile 
on her lip, even as she drew a step 








backward, which told that what she 
had heard and what she must not 
listen to, was yet not the less sweet 
because it was dangerous to hear ; 
she sighed again, and looked into the 
face of her subject without speaking ; 
—and then, without taking her eyes 
off his, or moving a finger, the smile gra- 
dually left her countenance, the colour 
faded from it as the tints of evening 
from the Alpine summit—and like it, 
the cheek of the princess became co- 
lourless as snow. At the same instant, 
too, the courtier’s countenance dark- 
ened with a lurid glow, and he put 
his hand to the hilt of his sword. That 
cry—the shrill, piercing, ominous, and 
multitudinous cry, which had come 
thus far forward on its course of de- 
vastation, had entered—faint and afar, 
but unmistakenly, at the same instant, 
into the ears of both. 

Ere they had time to say a word, a 
page approached, and kneeling, hur- 
riedly placed a folded paper in the 
queen’s hand. She tore it open. It 
was from the Comte de St. Priest, 
urging her to return to the palace. 

“ The king! the king! where is 
he?” exclaimed the terrified queen, 
seizing Luzerne’s arm, and looking 
at the page, pale as death. 

** At Meudon,” cried he. “ M. de 
Cubiéres had already plunged his spurs 
in his horse’s flanks, to have his majesty 
back to Versailles, ere I was despatched 
to my royal mistress.” 

“Let us hurry back,” cried she, 
almost dragging Luzerne along. “ God 
send the king safe !""* 

More than half a century hath rolled 
by, since the memorable night which 
followed that evening :—but not the 
washing of a thousand winters, the 
unremitting labours of ingenuity, 
employed during that time to extenu- 
ate, account for, justify, or palliate 
its horrors, will ever avail to oblite- 
rate from the annals of national dis- 
grace, the crimson stain left upon the 
name of France, by the deeds it wit- 
nessed. There it must remain, en- 








of being gravely misconstrued. But, once torn from luxury and privacy to 
suffering and outrage—once called upon to comfort, sustain, support, and cherish— 
and conjugal devotion mounted the throne of her heart, to hold asway coeval with 


its existence. 


* The next day, the Comte de la Luzerne proved himself at least. sincere in his 
devotion to his queen, by placing himself between her person and the infuriated mob, 
at atime when it was expected that they would have fired at her. This fact is 


stated even by the revolutionary writers. 
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grained into its very essence, affronting 
the eye of God and man from genera- 
tion to generation, fresh, fierce, and 
frightful, as when it first gushed upon 
it from the wine-press of human de- 
ravity—and mock, as with a gory 
at the trophies of all subsequent 
triumphs. 


* * * * * 


The night—more than half of the 
next day is past—that day, which, in 
the words of the already-quoted wri- 
ter, “seemed to blot the sun of hea- 
ven.” —— We are in Sevres again. 


* * * * * 


God! how the mighty mass roars! 
The broad way foaming with the 
human flood, which dashes its billows 
against every projecting angle and 
pier, up which they mount, until win- 
dows, and posts, and doors, and roofs 
are covered with the animated spray, 
flung from the boiling mass below! 
And, in the fearful whirl of the tor- 
rent, eddies of fiercer conflict there 
are—and man and man, and woman 
and woman, in the agony of excite- 
ment and intolerable pressure, seize 
madly on each other, and wrench them- 
selves room by the very struggles of 
their despair—thousands and thou- 
sands of beings, crimson with passion 
and inebriation and blood, seem to 
lose in the general intoxication their 
sole and distinctive identity—and from 
being individually maniacs and demons, 
become fused into one mighty animal, 
possessing in thousand-fold intensity 
the fierceness of its component parts, 
and forming a Titanic impersonation 
of Madness, animated with one demo- 
niac soul—and nerved with one devas- 
tating arm. 

Above this surging sea, the tower 
of the church of Sevres stood, tall and 
ga like the watcher over the bed of 

elirium—and up its massive dial the 
slow hand stole calmly, and the pulse 
of time beat steadily in its stony 
breast—and the ponderous clock and 
the massive tower of the temple of 
God were there, like time and eternity, 
the one visible upon the face of the 
other, and frowning together unheeded 
wisdom upon the frenzy of mortals. 

Could the purple and distorted rav- 
ing of that infuriate mass once again 
subside into humanity! Could the 
beings who were fused into that molten 
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sea, ever cool and crystallize down 
into distinct individuals, and return to 
the ordinary occupations and avoca- 
tions of life—to trades, families, 
churches? None who came within 
the glow of that lava-flood of crime, 
could have hoped, or feared, that of 
it society should hereafter be re-com- 
posed. The multitude seemed finally 
and for ever merged in one great 
madness, as if human nature had been 
resolved into its elements, discharged 
of every better principle, and re-com- 
bined in the proportions most deadly 
and most formidable, so that hope 
itself could scarce promise more than 
that it might exhaust itself at last, and 
lie extinct in sullen inaction. And from 
the foaming lips of women, scarlet with 
the inebriation of crime, and hideous as 
the grim visages which dart from the 
darkness of the smithy into the sudden 
day, smitten out of the iron by the 
hammer’s hand, rise shrieks and shouts, 
in which the blasphemy is choked by the 
very intensity of its paroxysm, and the 
curse of each throat is roared into im- 
potence by the thousand confused and 
conflicting maledictions which rush to 
the clouds along with it—till of the 
single execrations of fiendish malignity 
the concentrated power rushes aloft in 
one hideous yell—only the more fright- 
ful, from being wordless, tuneless, and 
infatuate. 

Amongst the few panic-struck indi- 
viduals who watched from nooks and 
corners the gradual approach and 
flooding of the street with this frenzied 
throng, Jeannette Jacquard had posted 
herself at a corner of the jalousie of 
her window, which she had now of 
her own accord closely shut—and 
thence observed, with pale cheek and 
sinking heart, its passage by. Vague 
fears had hung about her all the morn- 
ing—events were evidently in hot pro- 
gress. The butchers of Paris, a gory 
throng, had passed like a nightmare 
in the darkness towards Versailles— 
and the continuous tramp of the na- 
tional guard had followed, hour after 
hour, in the same direction — the 
discharge of ordnance had once or 
twice come upon the ear from that 
quarter—and now, the advanced guard 
of the insurgents were on their return. 
Oh, with what success? what had been 
the royal defence? who had interposed 
their lives between majesty and out- 
rage ?—The tender girl could not bear 
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to allow her imagination further rein, 
where the subject touched her heart 
so nearly, but bent all her energies to 
discover by what was passing some 
clue to the history of the preceding 
night and that morning. The good 
barber, like the rest of the trades- 
people with the exception of the pro- 
prietors of a few cabarets and provi- 
sion shops, had shut his shutters close 
and taken down his sign, so as that he 
might be passed as unnoticed as possi- 
ble by this inflamed and degraded 
rabble. He had himself retired into 
his back-shop, and it was from the 
window above that his pretty daughter 
now peeped fearfully out upon the sea 
of heads rolling beneath her. 

« Ah, how they press on! so fierce 
and impatient, that they choke the 
passage, and retard themselves! See! 
there is a wretched woman, who would 
extricate herself from the press—she 
bears a child in her arms! a drunken 
smith wields his hammer beside her, 
and the heavy head swings close past 
the forehead of the infant. Oh! will 
they not hold down his hands for the 
mercy of heaven! And see! she has 
seized him by the waist, and suppli- 
cates him, and he cannot wring him- 
self away, but places his black hand 
upon her forehead, and crushes her 
down into the crowd. Where is the 
child! They are borne on by a rush 
from behind, and I see them no 
more! 

« A heap of women cast upon some 
carriage!—a heavy cart—no—a cannon 
—without horses, without men, to draw 
it ; it moves on in the press, borne by 
the weight of thousands. Torn and 
dishevelled wretches! are they indeed 
women? They cry, and toss their 
arms aloft, some of them bloody with 
wounds, others stupified with fatigue, 
excitement, and intoxication. Aye, 
some have been hurt—and, see, there 
are more, covered with blood, and 
they bear a senseless wretch on their 
shoulders — yet shouting — shouting 
amain, and yelling with frantic laugh- 
ter. Qh, have the gallant guards had 
to contend with all these? What is the 
blood that flows? Not drawn by their 
hands, surely! They would not draw 
sword on these wretched creatures—— 


but, what would not these do to them? 
Oh, De Varicourt! thou wouldst 
stand to be torn in pieces by them, 
ere thou wouldst use violence towards 
the vilest amongst them !* 

‘Whose is yon grey head, and 
black gowr, I see issuing from the 
church? Surely, surely, it is not our 
abbé, dragged out amongst them ! 
And now he struggles in the midst, 
and holds his hands aloft, as if in 
exhortation and warning. Yes, yes, 
it is the holy man! come forth in the 
strength of his God, to preach peace 
to the tempest. May the Virgin be 
thy speed, reverend father, and grant 
thee strength, if thou canst not prevail 
with them, at least to escape unscathed 
from amongst them! See, he points 
aloft, and then up the street, with 
anger and indignation on his pale 
visage—and they answer him with a 
shout of derision, and point up the 
street too: and, ah! from the win- 
dows, and roofs, I see pale faces 
straining in the same direction. What 
is it? I will open the croisées a little 
more, and—ha! here comes some- 
thing—and the shouts and screams re- 
double, and the crushed mass dances 
before it. What are they? Things 
formless and filthy, on poles, dashed 
from side to side, and tossed like the 
masts of a vessel on an angry sea. 
They are flesh, and—God! can it be!— 
No—no. What hideous things! And 
a red stream runs into the hands of 
the holders. I must draw back—turn 
away—sick, sick.” 

The procession advanced until that 
part of it most dense and violent, in 
the midst of which the two poles were 
carried, had just appproached M. 
Jacquard’s door—when one of the 
most furious of the women, glancing 
up to where the name and occupation 
of the worthy tradesman were set 
forth, screamed at the full pitch of 
her voice— 

“ «Jacquard, coiffeur ’—coiffez les, 
citoyennes !” 

In an instant, the whole multitude 
yelled in frantic chorus—“ coiffez les ! 
coiffez les!” and those nearest to the 
door began to batter it with sticks, 
gunstocks, and stones—while the idea, 
repeated out in wider circles and 


* The above description is abridged and moderated from the account of the scene 
given in the Memoirs of Lavalette. Well might Madame Campan exclaim, “ Quel 


cortéye, grand Dieu!” 
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caught successively by new ears, drew 
forth peal after peal of demoniac 
laughter, and caused redoubled efforts 
on the part of those next the door to 
effect an entrance. 

The first knock at his shutter had 
nailed the little hairdresser to his chair 
in the back-shop. There he sat, nerve- 
less and wordless, as he heard the 
reiterated blows and incoherent shouts, 
in which, however, he could dimly dis- 
tinguish his own name and some allu- 
sion to his trade. Fiercer and fiercer 
grew the assault upon his premises, 
and wilder and more furious the cries 
of the besiegers—yet did he never 
stir from his position, nor even look 
forth in the direction of the entrance. 

At length a blow, as from the sledge- 
hammer of a smith, burst in bolt and 
lock and bar, and admitted the fore- 
most of those without so suddenly, 
that they were cast upon the floor of 
the shop, and trodden upon by those 
behind them—while the sound that had 
been in some measure subdued by the 
intervening door, rushed in, now that 
that obstacle was removed, and seemed 
in the terrified barber's ears like the 
sudden and triumphant roar from some 
monster's throat, which has made its 
spring, and is now astride across its 
prostrate victim. 

«Here he is! here he is!” cried 
those nearest to him, seizing him with 
an hundred hands—“ here he is, pow- 
der, and combs, and tongs, and all— 
down with them before him! Now, 
perruquier, do your best for the honour 
of la nation!” and at the same instant, 
Edouard and another were thrust in 
at the door, bearing the poles, which 
were lowered to within reach of those at 
the front, and from the top of each a 
GHASTLY HUMAN HEAD was plucked, 
and laid down before the horrified 
barber ! 


* * * * 1 


That multitude hath passed by—the 
street of Sevres is cleared once more, 
and filling again with the calm body 
of twilight. Here and there indeed 
a panting mass lies in the corner of 
the way, or under a door, like the 
ember dashed from the career of some 
onward machine of fire—half-heaving 
with the glow it has left—half-dimming 
with the stillness and darkness it has 
fallen into. Wretches, a few, and silent, 
had crawled from under feet, or been 
wheeled by eddies into corners, and 
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lay there, waiting for their fate—whilst 
a few -of the bolder inhabitants ven- 
tured to peer out, or cautiously to open 
their doors, and ask their neighbours, 
with white lips, whether they thought 
that all was past. Within that hour, 
there had rolled by the omega and alpha 
of France—its scum, and its glory—its 
meanest, and its greatest—its rabble, 
and its kinc. Yes; preceded by that 
band of demons, which found a suita- 
ble advance in such a procession ; sur- 
rounded by the mock parade of guards, 
within whose circle an inner ring of 
the vilest and most abandoned of the 
populace flung the wild license of con- 
tumely in upon their defenceless ears ; 
followed by the exhausted remnant of 
their devoted friends, Louis the Six- 
teenth, the mild and virtuous Louis, 
and his lovely queen—she, of whom all 
Europe would have supposed, that “ten 
thousand swords must have leaped from 
théir scabbards to avenge even a look 
that treated her with insult”—had been 
dragged along in mock procession to- 
wards that city, over whose domes and 
temples and palaces evening now was 
beginning to draw its mysterious cloud, 
emblem of that, from the overcharged 
bosom of which was so soon to be 
launched the bolt of fate upon the 
heads of the unhappy pair. 

In the back-shop, upright in his 
wicker chair, sat, the little coiffeur, 
shrunk out of all resemblance to what 
he had been a few hours before—his 
cheek drawn over the bone, tillj it 
nearly started through the skin—his 
eye fixed and filmy—his hue livid—his 
forehead beaded with cold dew—and 
his thin and drawn lips fringed with a 
pale slime. No word he spoke—no 
muscle he moved—the rat-like hair 
bristled about his head—and his whole 
aspect was an impersonation of gro- 
tesque terror sointensely exaggerated as 
to be, if any eyes had seen him but those 
little less spell-bound than his own, a 
hideous caricature of human suffering, 
almost provocative of a laugh as well 
as ashudder. There were stains here 
and there upon his garments, and upon 
his hands, not to be mistaken—it was 
plain, HE HAD DONE THEIR BIDDING. 

‘“‘ Father, father—they are gone— 
it is over. Here, father, a drop of 
wine—drink it, father! it will do thee 
good :” and the pallid girl held tremb- 
ling to his lips a cup of the ordinary 
wine of the place. “ Taste it, father, 
all are gone—the door is fastened 
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again, and they will not molest thee 
more. Here—thou art cold—have they 
hurt thee? Oh, God! have they hurt 
thee, my beloved father?”’ She laid 
down the glass hastily, and felt his 
chest and arms. ‘ Move—move, 
father, but a limb—shew that thou 
art alive; one word—one word to thy 
daughter Jeannette, who loves thee, 
father! See, there is the fire, and 
the log is burning to warm thee, my 
father! Or—wouldst thou prefer 
being chafed with these fingers? Nay, 
it was no more than a dream—and 
thou art awake, unharmed. Take a 
single drop of wine from her who 
loves thee—see, here, I sip it myself. 
Oh, God, my father! father—speak 
to me, but one word—move—move— 
stir thy hand, mon pére, for the love 
of God and thy devoted daughter 
Jeannette !” 

But he sat still and stiff. The 
agonized girl looked around in utter 
perplexity, to see what she could do 
for him. She thought at one moment 
that she would rush into the street, 
and call for assistance; but the idea 
of having shut out the frightful outside 
still remained the predominant matter 
of consolation in her mind—and the 
sense of safety to him and to herself 
was too paramount to allow her for 
an instant to entertain the idea of un- 
barring the door. Besides, there was 
a vague dread in her mind of his being, 
by the construction of others, drawn 
some how or other into the vortex of 
events, and considered a party to them, 
as long as the marks of blood remained 
about him and the room; hence her 
next thought, and the one on which 
she acted was, to get water and a 
napkin, and to set about washing from 
his sleeves and hands the traces of the 
horrid operation he had been called 
upon to perform. She trusted that 
the warmth of the fire, and the very 
action of ablution, would by-and-bye 
awaken him from the rigid and stony 
trance into which he had fallen. Nor 
was she altogether mistaken—she had 
searcely touched his clenched hand, 
for the purpose of placing it in the 
warm water she had prepared, when 
he began to move his fingers, feeling, 
as it were, for something he had held 
within them. He bent down his head, 
and, suddenly producing a shred dab- 
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bled with blood, shook it up close 
to his daughter’s face, ar with 
a discordant gibbering laugh, 

«* Ne m'oubliez pas, my pretty Jean- 
nette !” 

He had just time to utter the words; 
and the next instant, without a change 
of position, his features became ex- 
pressionless, his eye glassy, his jaw 
dropped open—he was dead.* 

* * * * * 

In the hospital of the Bicétre, there 
is at this moment a skinny old woman, 
wizened as a witch, who sits gathered 
up in a corner, and is exhibited to 
curious visitors as one of the oldest 
inmates of the establishment, as well 
as one of its most confirmed and 
aggravated cases. Under the best 
of circumstance, Frenchwomen seem 
to be ignorant of the art of grow- 
ing old becomingly—and it is only 
natural that this aged maniac should 
present proofs of the fact under the 
worst. She is hideous as an ogress— 
her nose stoops to attack her chin, 
which rises in angry defiance to meet 
it; over her wrinkled and sallow visage 
long hairs have grown in tufts; and 
her, eye, colourless as with eternally 
staring at the light, exhibits the blood- 
shot ball to bursting. In her skinny 
hands she exhibits the almost worn-out 
shreds of a bit of ribbon—and all the 
words that ever escape her, are—“ Ne 
m’oubliez pas, my pretty Jeannette!” 


* * * * * 

Such is a feeble sketch of one of 
those tableaux vivants which enlivened 
the dull monotony of massacre during 
the glorious French revolution. If 
the writer have indulged his fancy in 
composing it, it is only where he 
softens or subdues—all the horrors he 
has depicted—he speaks to the few 
who may not happen to be already 
aware of it—are Truk. How very 
much we ought to envy the French, 
having these little bits of private 
romance among their family records! 
to say nothing of the public displays. 
Let us hope that time, and our modern 
and moderate Robespierres, may yet 
redeem us from this stigma upon our 
national name, and enable us to re- 
cord similar doings in our streets and 
houses, for the admiration and envy of 
posterity ! 


* “ Mourut de saisissement,” are the words of Madame Campan. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE ANTIQUE—-THIRD SERIES. 
BY MRS, JAMES GRAY, 


ORPHEUS. 


In the halls of his Thracian sire, 
The halls of a royal line, 
The wonderful lyrist touched his lyre, 
The gift of a hand divine. 
There were gems on the carven frame, 
And it rested on golden wings ; 
But the marvel of all was the viewless flame 
That lived in the magic strings. 


He played, and the fount that leaped, 
In the marble court stood still, 

And the birds from their golden cages peeped, 
And ceased their songs to trill ; 

And the watch-dog that kept the gate 
Drew near at the spell so sweet, 

And crouched by the spot where the lyrist sate, 
And fawned upon his feet. 


But he wearied of builded walls, 
Though palace walls were they, 
And the royal minstrel left those halls, 
Through the woods and wilds to stray. 
And wherever his footsteps passed 
He triumphed in his skill, 
And a halo of sound around him cast 
That vanquished all things still. 


He played through a valley deep, 
And the mountains, crowned with cloud, 
Time to that music strove to keep, 
As their stately heads they bowed. 
He played by a river broad, 
Whose flood was strong and wild, 
And the waters, into silence awed,§ 
Were calm as a sleeping child. 


But when he reached the plain 
Where flocks and herds were fed, 
Oh, then the might of his wondrous strain 
Its spell as strangely spread ; 
For the bull, and the sturdy steer, 
The sheep, and the bearded goat, 
All crowded round that lyre to hear, 
Entranced by each lovely note. 


And the fawn from the forest shade 
Came forth with his timid dam, 
And the wolf his way to the music made, 

Nor touched a single lamb. 
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And the vulture of the rock 
The sound from his eyrie brings, 
Nor fiercely glares he on the flock 
Beneath his hovering wings. 


He traversed a forest wide, 
And his music thrilled the leaves, 
And the tall trees stooped on either side, 
And the garlands the wild brier weaves, 
Swung lightly o’er the glade 
Without a breath of air, 
Like chains by the nymphs of the woodland made 
To keep him prisoner there. 


But the triumph of triumphs came 
When the nymphs had gathered round, 
And through every heart, like a subtle flame, 
That music its way had found. 
But his song was all for onz, 
Who loved alone might be ; 
His high soul bows to her alone, 
The bright Eurydice! 


Again, with his wonderful lyre, 
The wonderful lyrist ranged, 

But he touched to a mournful strain the wire, 
And his face was sadly changed. 

No more to the tones he smiled, 
But sighed to the dreary gale ; 


And his hair ae down on his shoulders wild, 


And shaded his features pale. 
He hath reached the gloomy gate 
Where no living man may pass, 
But the loving heart will seek its mate 
Through bars of iron and brass. 
He hath charmed the porter grim, 
The treble-headed hound, 
Till it longs to track through the labyrinths dim 
That marvellous stream of sound. 


The wails of the tortured ghosts 
Are hushed at the gentle spell ; 
And on his path press shadowy hosts 
From many a gloomy cell ; 
And onward still they move 
To Pluto’s inner home, 
While he forgets the throng to reprove 
Who o’er their boundaries roam. 


Oh, gentle was the strain, 
So mournful, soft, and slow, 
That the gloomy king with a pleasing pain 
Felt tears begin to flow. 
Oh, pleading was the strain, 
Calming the ghostly din ; 
Surely the bride of his youth again 
Shall the venturous lyrist win ! 


Soe 
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Now, back with quick, glad pace, 
And trembling joy of heart! 

He may not look on her lovely face 
Till from that scene they part ; 

But he knows she is following near, 
With step as light and fleet ; 

Her rustling dress he can almost hear, 
And the fall of her graceful feet. 


He hath reached the outer gate— 
He is almost passing now— 
Oh, woe for a disastrous fate, 
And a forgotten vow! 
He turns—he looks once more 
On the bride so fair and true ; ' 
One moment—and the dream is o’er— 
She hath melted from his view. 


— 


Hard by a gloomy flood, 
Where the water-weeds grow rank, 
A headless corse, bestained with blood, 
Lies stiff on the lonely bank ; 
And down with the rapid tide 
Is swept the severed head, 
But the lips still call on the absent bride, 
The dweller with the dead. 


“ Eurydice !”—the word 
Hath a mournful music still ; 
By its sweet sad sound the leaves are stirred 
In the woods that clothe the hill. 
“ Eurydice !”— it flies 
The echoing shores along. 
« Eurydice !”—and thus it dies, 
Last word on the minstrel’s tongue. 


And where is the lyre whose strain 
Had such beguiling art ? 
That could soothe distress, that could conquer pain, 
That could melt the flintiest heart ? 
Look up through the cloudless night, 
For there the immortal fire 
Of its strings is a constellation bright, 
That sings with the starry choir. 


SAPPHO AT THE LOOM, 


Like some rare statue, pale and meek, 
With braided hair of raven gloom, 
Whilst downcast lashes shade her cheek, 
The maiden sits before her loom. 
A single vagrant tress alone 
Just trembles in the morning air, 
And the swift shuttle, lightly thrown 
By her small fingers, tells that life is there. 


Vou. XXIV.—No. 142. 
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Nearer we press—her magic strain 
Hath drawn a little crowd around ; 
And yet our rapture we restrain, 
Nor interrupt her with its sound. 
She heeds not, knows not who is near— 
The spirit is upon her now ; 
She feels no shame, no timid fear, 
Love in her heart and genius on her brow. 


SYRINX. 


By the margin of a little stream 
Stilly whispering through the forest shade, 
Where through fragrant myrtles scarce a gleam 
On the ripple of the waters played, 
Binding up the hair 
That on her shoulders fair 
Fell dishevelled, sate a woodland maid. 


Yet she sat not thus as one who pondered 
Quietly upon some happy thought— 
Not as one whose careless foot had wandered 
Idly to that shady nook, and caught 
By its solitude, 
Paused in pensive mood 
To enjoy an hour with visions fraught. 


Fugitive she is from a pursuer 
Who hath seldom failed to overtake : 
Pan, the Forest King, hath been her wooer, 
And hath chased her over bush and brake, 
While she still hath flown 
Tired and panting on, 
Yet failing not for very terror’s sake. 


Cruel lover! those small feet are torn 
- By the briars and brambles in her path: 
Think’st thou thus to change to love her scorn— 
Thus to mitigate her woman’s wrath ? 
Now, with sobbing breath, 
Panting, as in death, 
By the streamlet fall’n the maiden hath. 


Oh, relief !—he is not close behind— 
He hath lost her track amidst the trees ; 
Yet, alas! this shelter he may find, 
Though no steps she hears, no face she sees ; 
Nothing but the dove 
Deeper in the grove, 
And the music of the whispering breeze. 


From her hollowed hand, a ready cup, 
Now she drinks the water pure and sweet ; 
Bindeth her disordered tresses up ; 
In the rivulet dips her aching feet ; 
Laves her burning brow, 
Whence the crimson glow 
Slowly to its fountain doth retreat. 
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But her quickened ear hath caught the sound 
Of a coming step—she may not stay ; 
O'er the streamlet passing at a bound, 
Through the wood she flies away, away ! 
While with gleaming eyes 
Gloating on his prize, 
Still the Forest King pursues his prey. 


Loud his hoofs clang in the streamlet’s bed, 

Heavily they echo up the glade, 

By the tangled path that Syrinx fled, 

He is following, gaining on the maid ; 
And she turns, and there, 
Doubling in despair, 

Calls upon the gods above for aid. 


Back again, and by the water side 
She must sink, the struggle is too much ; 
O’er her neck she feels his hot breath glide, 
And his hand extended far to clutch 
Tresses that again 
Have burst their silken chain. 
—Even now she sbrinks beneath his touch. 


Dumb she slideth down in her despair, 
Languor like a slumber folds her round! 
Yes ; the gods have heard the maiden’s prayer ! 
What hath Pan in his embraces wound ? 
O’er his arm a group 
Of reedy streamers droop— 
In that arm a sheaf of stems is found. 


And his wondering eyes can scarcely trace 
For a moment, as it melts away, 
The faint beauty of a shadowy face 
Fading like the rainbow’s latest ray ; 
And a word-like sigh 
On the wind goes by, 
That “ Farewell!” in mockery seems to say. 


Thus was Pan, the Forest Monarch, foiled— 
Thus was baffled in his own domain. 
So is many a mortal’s triumph spoiled, 
Who pursues a quest as wild and vain ! 
Careless shepherd youth, 
Lay to heart a truth 
That may save thee hours of future pain. 


A NYMPH TAUGHT BY A SAGE. 


Sue was a lovely nymph and fair, 

Full of sweet mirth and gladsome song, 
With rosy cheek and floating hair, 

The gayest of the woodland throng. 
He was a sage, a thoughtful sage, 

So had they named him in the schoo's, 
Not for his wrinkles or his age, 

But for devotion to their rules.” 
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For yet his brow was smooth and white, 

His cheek yet wore youth’s healthful rose, 
His eye yet shone with softer light 

Than that which hoary wisdom shows. 
And she, so merry and so glad, 

A thing of light, and smiles, and glee, 
Had hours when she was almost sad, 
A-wearying for his company. 


Time was she loved the flowers and birds, 
As if they had immortal life ; 
For her the murmuring streams had words, 
The echoing dales with soul were rife. 
But now, familiar things forgot, 
She turns, with yearnings too intense, 
For ever towards the sacred spot 
Made holy by his eloquence. 


She hangs upon his footsteps still, 

She watches for his lightest glance : 
What other heart like hers can thrill 

When finds his wisdom utterance ? 
Yet if he never spake, content 

All day the nymph would watch and wait, 
And deem his look more eloquent 

Than lecture long or loud debate. 


And she hath won his heart with guile 
Of look and listening attitude ; 

And he hath followed her bright smile 
To the recesses of the wood. 

And in that calm and green retreat 
The sage and nymph have shyly met, 

Where the fresh mosses form a seat 
Blue-veined with opening violet. 


He sits, and from an ancient book 

He reads some page of wondrous lore ; 
She with a half bewildered look 

Strives not its meaning to explore ; 
It is enough that he is near, 

She knows not, asks not, how or whence; 
It is enough his voice to hear, 

Though little witting of the sense. 


He read—then raised his eyes and caught 
The centred fondness of her gaze : 

He reads her soul—the world of thought 
Hath vanished in a misty haze. 

And flinging down that antique page, 
The world of feeling all to prove, 

This lesson learns the worthy sage— 

That he is not too wise to love. 


LETHE. 






** Come to the fountain—taste of Lethe’s wave! 
« Long have your souls in fiery bondage pined. 

«¢ All that beset your pathway to the grave, 

‘No more within your thoughts a place shall find. 
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«* Come, Spirits of the Dead! 
** Let the calm water shed 
« Peace on the woes too long by memory fed! 


*¢ Come, ye grim warriors! and no more shall gall 
“ Thoughts of the field where ye were overthrown. 
“No more your hearts shall torturingly recall 
“‘ The widow’s tears, the lonely orphan’s groan!” 
And at the summons loud 
Comes forth a phantom crowd, 
Eager the memory of the past to shroud. 


«* Come, ye pale misers! ye whose desperate grasp 
« To the last moment clutched your gathered gold, 
‘¢ Till death, stern death, the fingers did unclasp, 
** And loosed the prize from your relaxing hold.” 
They come—too glad that yet 
Their spirits may forget 
Their riches, and the gulf between them set. 


** Come, poets! sages !—wash away the thought 
“« Of how far different were your lives and speech— 
«* What holy doctrine to the world ye taught— 
«* What other lessons did your actions teach !” 
They come—the withered bays 
Shading each haggard face, 
Glad to forget the sins of misspent days ! 


« Come, gentle shades !—ye with the flowing hair, 
«‘ The melancholy eyes, the drooping brows, 
‘* Be thankful that the regions of despair 
* One solace in forgetfulness allows !” 
And at the summons came 
Maiden and lovely dame, 
And yet no ready answer did they frame. 


At length thus spake they by the voice of one, 
Fair even amidst the gloom of endless woe : 
« We will not drink! We do not wish to shun 
* The records of the past our bosoms know ! 
“ We lived—we sinned—we died ! 
“ We would forget our pride— 
« Our envyings—our disgrace—but nought beside. 


«* Not the deep love wherein our hearts were strong 
“For crime or virtue, as the Fates might lead : 
«“ Not those we loved, though they might do us wrong : 
« These memories still one joy within us feed. 
“ We will not drink! In vain 
** The torture and the chain, 
“« Whilst with the past we can defy the present pain !” 
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UNANSWERED ARGUMENTS AND UNNOTICED PHENOMENA OF THE REPEAL 
AGITATION. 


“ Above all things else on earth, I love and honour law, and, if we pull down law and exalt our own will in 
place of it, truth, and modesty, and soberness will perish from amongst us; and falsehood, and insolence, and 
licentiousness, and all other wickedness, will possess us wholly, and instead of that greater freedom we long 
for, the end will be faction and civil bloodshed, and last of all, {that which is the worst of all, a lawless 


tyranny.”—Dr, ARNOLD. 


To be a sovereign state, yet to depend 
for national existence upon the physi- 
cal power of another country; to be 
protected by the fleets and armies of 
England, yet decline to contribute to 
their expense; to partake in the ad- 
vantages of colonial dominion, yet re- 
fuse to submit to the taxation they 
induce ; to be independent of, yet 
connected with Great Britain, were 
the impossible conditions of the pro- 
blem which the statesmen of 1782 
undertook to solve;* but it having 
been demonstrated by the experiment, 
that the attempt to reconcile political 
contradictions was dangerous as well 
as absurd, expensive as well as im- 
practicable, the men; who were con- 
vinced that liberty could never be 
developed under the pressure of ex- 
ternal power, and they who despaired 
of their own fortunes, whilst Ireland 
was united to Great Britain, formed 
political associations, which, subse- 
quently, without alteration of name 
or change of organization, became 
military combinations, for the purpose 
of dissolving the connection. Of the 
first class, Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and Thomas Emmet may be regarded 
the representatives; and Tone and 
Reynolds,t 
Par nobile fratrum 


Nequitia, et nugis pravorum, et amore gamellum, 


of the second. 


The United Irishmen, the final ap- 
pellation of the discontented during 
the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, substituted the reality of action 
for splendid orations on an imaginary 
constitution, and theatrical vindica- 
tions of ideal rights. They formed an 
army, to which belongs sterner recol- 
lections, than that of having fought 
several glorious sham battles, of hav- 
ing made many successful campaigns 
against burglars and highwaymen, of 
having been the household troops of a 
frantic ecclesiastic and _praetorian 
guard of an imbecile nobleman: the 
men of facts and crimes succeeded 
those of theory and talk.t And it has 
been ever so in revolution, Mirabeau 
and Verigniaud were followed by Dan- 
ton and Marat, just as Flood and 
Grattan were by Keogh and Sheares. 
It requires genius of a high order to 
put into a state of fermentation the 
elements of society. For this purpose, 
the enlarged science of the political 
chemist is necessary ; after efferves- 
cence, to distil treason demands but 
ordinary efforts of vulgar labour. 

The author who has undertaken to 
commemorate “ The Lives and Times” 
of the United Irishmen, possesses in 
an eminent degree the qualities neces- 
sary to compose a traitor martyrology, 
much credulity, little discernment, a 
love of the marvellous without a per- 





* This extraordinary theory of government was thus indicated by Mr. Grattan. 
** We do not want an army as Great Britain does, for an army is not our protection. 
You want it not for defence, you want it not for ambition, you want it not for 


foreign dominion. 


Our duties are of a different nature to watch with incessant 


vigilance the cradle of the constitution, to rear an infant state, to protect a rising 


trade, to foster a growing people.” — Parliamentary Register, vol. i. p. 51. 


All this 


was to be done at the expense of Great Britain. 


+ These worthies were brothers-in-law. 


‘* We found these pieces of artillery enforcing obedience to the law from law- 
less banditts ; we saw them carried to any place whatever that sheriffs required, 
because in cases of forcible resistance, they were preferred as means of executing 


the king’s writ.” — History of Belfast, p. 412. 


Such are the recorded glories of the 


patriot army, whose sham battles and drills form so important part of the history 


of Ireland. 
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ception of the possible, an affectation 
of candour, and a disregard of truth ; 
yet no reader, who is capable of un- 
dergoing the labour of sifting the 
mass of rubbish that he has collected 
and confused, but must be satisfied 
that the government of Ireland during 
1797-98 has been calumniated, in 
order that the defamation of the dead 
may be a means of deceiving the living, 
that a public opinion based on false- 
hood may be created. 

With a magnanimity of mercy which 
has no parallel in history, before the 
blood shed by the rebels was dry upon 
the ground, ere the embers of the 
auto de fe at Scullabogue were cooled, 
the government pardoned eighty chiefs 
of the conspiracy, and it was not an 
act of capricious compassion or calcu- 
lating clemency, but the result of a 
uniform system, which was in opera- 
tion from 1795, when the treasonable 
design of the democratic leaders was 
first discovered. Inthat year, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, who became a traitor, 
because the government would not 
permit him to become a buccaneer, 
whose earliest intention was to devas- 
tate and plunder the land of the 
stranger—whose latest purpose was to 
produce rebellion and carnage in his 
own—and Archibald Hamilton Rowan 
entered into a treasonable conspiracy 
to supply Jackson an agent of the 
French executive with written infor- 
mation, that might facilitate the inva- 
sion of Ireland. Although the govern- 
ment had the most conclusive proofs 
of their guilt, evidence by which they 
had obtained the conviction of Jack- 
son, warning was given to Hamilton 


Rowan, and he was permitted to escape; 
and Tone had express permission to 
depart for America. There cannot 
be a doubt that the mistaken lenity of 
government extended to this active 
and indefatigable criminal, was the 
cause of two rebellions, and of Ireland 
having been twice invaded by the 
French. Yet this was the govern- 
ment whose mercy has been per- 
verted to cruelty and clemency to 
crime.* 

In reading the history of these 
times, it might be imagined that James 
the second was on the throne, and 
Scroggs or Jeffrey on the bench, that 
juries were sworn committees of as- 
sassination, and the law an instrument 
of judicial murder, so successfully has 
uncontradicted falsehood usurped the 
place of truth, so complete has been 
the attempt to make historical calumny 
the means of propagating political de- 
lusion. Never, even in times of the 
most pfofound repose, was public jus- 
tice administered with purer hands or 
more enlarged spirit, with more for- 
bearance to the accused or more lenity 
to the convicted. Of every six that 
were put on trial, scarcely one was 
convicted, and, even when most con- 
clusive proofs of guilt were adduced 
against the prisoner, the juries delibe- 
rated long, and hesitated much, before 
they gave their verdicts. The Press 
newspaper, the organ of the United 
Irishmen, and which was edited by the 
celebrated Arthur Condorcet O’Con- 
nor, says, when commenting in a lead- 
ing article on the trial of Finney, who 
had been acquitted of high treason, 
“The two judges, Chamberlain and 


* We cannot forbear referring, as an illustration of character, to an act of 


mercy of which Lord Castlereagh was the agent—a man who, when truth triumphs, 
and even in Ireland it will finally triumph, will be reckoned among the greatest of 
her sons. ‘* When Neilson was confined in Kilmainham, Lord Castlereagh visited 
the prison. On seeing him there, he expressed regret, and asked him, if in any 
way he could be serviceable to him. Neilson thanked his lordship—he had nothing 
to ask for himself; but, if he felt disposed to do an act of justice and mercy, he 
would direct his attention to the case of two poor men in the yard, into which the 
window of his apartment looked. They were under sentence of death, for an offence 
of which they were as innocent as his lordship, that of taking arms; having been 
met by a party who were out on such an expedition, and compelled to accompany 
them. The wretch who had sworn against them felt such remorse, that his nightly 
wailings and lamentations were distressing to the other prisoners, the cell in which 
he was confined being under the apartments in which his lordship stood. The 
names of the two unfortunate men were Pat Whelan and Martin Short, both had 
large families. Lord Castlereagh seemed much touched, took notes, and promised 
to intercede for them. That night there came a respite, and shortly after the 
were liberated.”—Lives and Times of the United Irishmen, yol. i. p. 108. Second 
series. 
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Smyth,* delivered a charge to the 
jury, which we cannot but say, did 
infinite honour to their abilities and 
character,” and further remarks, “thus 
has ended this important experiment; 
if the jury had not maintained an 
honourable firmness of mind, and 
shown to the public that perjury can- 
not always end in murder, what must 
have been the carnage of public mo- 
rals.”t The same paper, reporting on 
another occasion, says, “ Yesterday, 
the only trials which took place at 
the Commission Court were those of 
John Kittlewell and Andrew Cosgrave, 
charged with the murder of James 
Thompson, a supposed spy. The jury 
were very respectable, and certainly 
selected with scrupulous caution.”{ It 
is extremely remarkable, that the Press 
brings no charge against the administra- 
tion of public justice, except in one in- 
stance, that on the trial of Orr the jury 
were, it was alleged, supplied with 
punch. Yet these juries of the “ right 
sort,” which they certainly were, in 
both senses of the word, might well 
have their prejudices excited, and even 
their judgment influenced by their 
knowledge of the conspiracy, which 
either prevented evidence by murder, 
or neutralized it by perjury, that ex- 
tended its ramification of treachery 
into every class of society, a conspi- 
racy of which its organ thus speaks of 
its agents—* At the horrid species of 
conspiracy, for which the unfortunate 
James Dunn was convicted, and Patrick 
Carthy now stands charged, every 
humane and reflecting man must stand 
appalled. Conspiracies of assassination 
if once they gain footing in the cus- 
toms of a country, leave no safety for 
any man’s life against the dagger or 
pistol of his midnight foes.”§ It might 
seem from this indignant denunciation, 
that assassination was not a common 
means of promoting the political object 
of the union ; but no inference could be 
more untrue. Moiley|| devoured many 
a known and many an unrecorded 
victim. 


Of the Repeal Agitation. 
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** At a baronial committee, held at 
Ballyelare, near Carrickfergus, John 
Hope and Joseph Williamson proposed 
that any man, who recommended or 
practised assassination of any person 
whomsoever or however hostile to the 
society, should be expelled. It was 
seconded by William Orr (who was 
executed subsequently at Carrick- 
fergus). The resolution was opposed 
by some of the Belfast men, and did 
not pass at that meeting." We are 
not informed that it was carried at 
any other. The only persons Hope 
knew to have been assassinated were 
M‘Bride, the informer at Donegore, 
who was shot at North-street, Belfast, 
in 1797; M*‘Clure, of Craigbally, 
made away with in ’96; Harper, of 
the county Down, supposed to be an 
informer, shot at the Bridge of Bally- 
gowan ; Philips, an excommunicated 
priest, an informer, drowned at Bel- 
fast ; Newell, an informer; Henry 
Caghally, of the County Down, suppos- 
ed to be an informer,stabbed by a party 
who gave him drink, two miles from 
Templepatrick, on the Antrim road. 
M‘Skimmin gives another and a longer 
list of the victims who were sacrificed at 
the shrine of patriotism, a deity which is 
worshipped in Ireland with human im. 
molation. Lord Clare, in the speech by 
which he crushed the unhappy Earl of 
Moira, supplies a third catalogue of 
murder ; but we refrain from the dis- 
gusting drudgery of copying them. 

In 1797, Lord Moira made a speech 
in the British House of Peers, incul- 
pating the Irish government for some 
alleged misconduct of the army. A 
prompt and indignant challenge was 
hurled at the unhappy nobleman, by 
the Earl of Clare, to substantiate his 
romance of horrors, in the Irish House 
of Lords. The gauge of battle, which 
could not be refused, filled, as well it 
might, his friends with dismay ; and, 
in a moment of terror, the Union, 
suo more, determined to manufacture 
weapons for the dreaded, but unavoid- 
able combat. 





* Grandfather to the present Attorney-General. Official moderation and judicial 
forbearance are hereditary traits in this truly distinguished family. 


+ The Press, January the 18th, 1797. 
t Ibid, October the 31st, 1797. 

§ Ibid, October 26th, 1797. 

|| A cant term for assassination. 


| Lives and Times of the United Irishmen, vol. i. p. 357, First series, 
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‘I think,” says Sir George Cock- 
burn, “‘ it was in 1797 that Lord Moira, 
in consequence of some remarks on 
Ireland in the English House of Lords, 
received a political challenge from the 
chancellor to come to Ireland, and face 
to face to make his statements in the 
House of Lords. He accepted the 
challenge. His friends, among whom I 
made a zealous one, were afraid he had 
gone a little too far in England, having 
spoken from report, and, if not sup- 

orted by statements on oath, he would 
fail. Accordingly a society was formed 
for procuring documents for him. To 
this society belonged Emmet, Sampson, 
and other United Irishmen. Government 
never interfered, the original papers 
were given to Sampson, and to avoid dis- 
covery, subsequently to Counsellor Orr, 
whose mother, apprehending some dan- 
gerous consequences, if they were found 
in her son’s possession, burned them. 
The copies compared by Lord Charle- 
mont and Mr, Grattan, and signed by 
Lord Moira were presented to the 
king.* 

Now it is extremely important to 
ascertain the opinion of Lord Moira 
concerning this evidence, which was 
collected with so much assiduity, and 
prepared with so much care. He had 
an opportunity to sustain, by sworn 
proofs, all the crimes, cruelties, and 
outrages, which he had so recklessly 
described in an assembly where he 
knew an answer was impossible. Lord 
Moira believed these affidavits to be 
deliberate perjuries. His character 
for veracity as a man, his reputation 
for honour as a soldier, were at stake. 
He had been branded as a slanderer, 
yet he dared not even to allude to 
them in his miserable attempt to 
justify himself before the House of 
Lords. He feared to produce them 
in public, where their merits or defects 
might be discussed. The copies were, 
it is alleged, presented to the king, by 
whom they were sure to be treated 
with the contempt, which suppressed 
evidence deserved. 

The archer, who had shot his poison- 
ed arrows with such effect at a safe 
distance, was at length within the 
range of a giant’s weapon. 

“Eel of wspmara Barsy Alby dxgiosves 
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Never was defeat more ignominious 
than that of Lord Moira; his exagge- 
rations were exposed, his misrepresen- 
tations were refuted, alleged cruelties 
were proved to be contrived calumnies, 
and the oppression of the government 
was demonstrated to have been an 
intolerance of crime. So triumphant 
was the vindication of the Irish execu- 
tive, that even the united traitors 
abandoned the degraded instrument of 
their slanders. ‘ According to the 
line of conduct we have hitherto pur- 
sued,” says the Press, “never to de- 
tail the parliamentary debates, the 
people feeling no interest in them, we 
forbear giving his [Lord Moira’s] 
speech.”+ The cool effrontery of the 
Press must have amused its readers, 
who recollected that Lord Moira’s 
speech in the English House of Lords, 
and every other parliamentary oration, 
by which treason could be promoted, 
were carefully reported in its pages. 

The United Irishmen made false- 
hood a means of disaffection, and 
mendacity an instrument of disloyalty. 
For years their proceedings assumed 
the appearance of a moral force agita- 
tion. On the 10th of January, 1793, 
the friends of parliamentary reform, 
which then was as repeal now is, the 
synonyme of separation, gave a his- 
tory of their efforts in the following 
words :— 


‘Those honest patriots, who first 
excited the people, and offered their best 
advice to the government, are now 
called upon to remind and forewarn the 
administration of the consequences of 
their former supineness, and their pre- 
sent obstinacy. They have also exerted 
themselves in keeping alive some re- 
spect for the constitution and some re- 
gard to peace, together with hope of 
redress. But, if their exhortations to 
government be slighted, they feel that 
their influence with the people will be 
equally disregarded. They will then be 
reduced to a dilemma which cannot hold 
them long in suspense. They must take 
part with the government, or they must 
enlist under the banners of the public. 
They must either co-operate in es- 
tablishing a tyranny in their country, 
or rush into the intemperate measures 
of an indignant multitude. They may 
be obliged to renounce an infatuated 
court, or to meet their dearest friends 


* Lives and Times of the United Irishmen, vol. ii. p, 353. 


t The Press, February 25th, 1798, 
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and relations in arms. Some may seek 
aremote retreat, and lament in silence 
the miseries and crimes, by which their 
native land shall be overwhelmed; but 
the more numerous and vigorous party 
will assuredly, after struggling against 
the torrent, plunge into the flood of civil 
contest. They may endeavour to regu- 
late its course and moderate its rage ; 
but they will give it strength and per- 
severance. ‘They will not be found 
among the least formidable enemies. 

“ We wish not to insinuate that there 
exists at present any party hostile to a 
peaceable settlement. If there be, we know 
it not; but this we know, that the public 
mind is in a ferment—that the public arm 
is strong, and that the most desperate pro- 
posals may speedily become the most grate- 
Sul.* 

“ We therefore, who have always sought 
for reform within the limits of the consti- 
tution, and studied to combine liberty with 
peace, have determined not to slacken our 
exertions for the attainment of the one and 
the preservation of the other. We have re- 
solved, that whatever may be the result of 
the present crisis, we shall be blameless, 
and that neither our rulers, nor our fellow 
subjects, shall have cause to accuse us of 
intemperance or remissness.”} 


In this paper, the moral force system 
is completely developed: threats of 
rebellion and protestations of peace— 
menances of violence pretending to be 
cautionary advice—fear, employing the 
language of principle, and, at the same 
time, masking the objects of treason. 

At a period long subsequent, the 
executive of the Union inculcated for- 
bearance, whilst they were organizing 
the country for rebellion: ‘ The 
United Irishmen recommended to each 
other temperance, patience, peace, and 
non-resistance.”{ The repealers have 
disinterred the fossil calumnies of the 
United Irishmen, sanctified their me- 
mories, employed their language, emu- 
lated their example, imitated their 
conduct ; they appeal to the same 
passions, excite the same prejudices, 
and stimulate the same hatred. The 
progress of the United and the Repeal 
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~ conspiracies, as far as the latter has been 


allowed to proceed, was not so much re- 
sembling asidentical. The union passed 
through all the stages of revolution, dis- 
cussion, excitement, fraud, and force. 
The repeal has exhibited, as yet, but 
three phases ; yet we are told that the 
object of each is different, more reliance 
required to be placed on the simulation 
of fear than on the evidence of facts ; 
we are asked to believe that treason 
has changed its nature by altering its 
name, and that the vizard is the coun- 
tenance of political felony. 

It is true the repealers did not 
violate the law, when it was prepared 


“ To speak in thunder through the cannon’s roar.” 


They claimed the merit of obedience 
when opposition would have been im- 
possible, but even in this circumstance 
they imitated the prudence of their 
revolutionary types, during the last 
century. The volunteers, like the 
monster meetings, were extinguished 
bya proclamation. The Northern Star, 
the organ of the “union” in Bel- 
fast, asked ** whether it would be wise 
or patriotic in them to risk the peace 
of the country by appearing in bodies 
with arms, unless to preserve the public 
peace, and to aid the civil power, is it 
not much more magnanimous to dis- 
continue the use of arms for the pre- 
sent.”§ Notwithstanding this act of 
of magnanimous expediency upon the 
part of the volunteers, who had 


“ Thus far gone on victorious, 
Because they had no foe to cope withal,” 


to preserve the public peace and to 
aid the civil power, they agitated, as- 
sociated, and organised until by their 
violence they forced the highest prero- 
gative of the crown, mercy, to be trans- 
ferred from the monarch to the sol- 
dier (and this must ever be a conse- 
quence of rebellion); caused armed to 
take the place of ermined judges ; sub- 
stituted passion for justice and will for 
law ; delivered friends and foes to the 





* This language accurately corresponds to the declaration—‘‘ There shall be no 
rebellion in my day ; but after my death—(that is, when I shall be past all danger 
of being hanged)—God forbid, I should say it would be an undesirable result.” In 
both cases, preaching had to assume the form of prophecying, in order to escape 


the penalty of treason. 
+ History of Belfast, p. 402. 


t The Press, Friday, October the 17th, 1797. 


§ The History of Belfast, p. 418. 
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stern impartiality of military rapine,* 
and made government depend for exis- 
tance upon the party, whose very em- 
blems it had endeavoured to suppress. t 

There is no circumstance connected 
with the carrying of the act of union, 
which has been a subject of more 
aggravated misrepresentation, than the 
compensation granted to the pro- 
prietors of the Irish boroughs, for 
what parliament made, or permitted 
to be made property. Yet, at the 
period of the union, no measure was 
more unanimously approved of by all 
parties, excluding from this denomina- 
tion the combination of cadet patriots, 
and expectant placemen, the gorged 
hack, and the hungry but hoping 
lawyer, to perpetuate the national nui- 
sance, by the existence of which, they 
were convinced there would be always 
a market for corruption. In the first 
page of the first number of the Press 
newspaper, there appeared a recom- 
mendation for the purchase of the 
rights of the borough-owners. Like 
all patients, Iam sure it has a great 
dislike to the medicine which is likely 
to do it good, my prescription, there- 
fore, will be to gild the pill. Gold has 
an effect on the proprietors of boroughs 
much like oil of Rhodium on rats; it 
is ten to one it will be greedily swal- 
lowed and the fraternity led to unbo- 
rough themselves.”t Lord Castlereagh 
therefore effected, what the United 
Irishmen proposed. 





Since the revolution, it has been a 
principle of legislation, at least it has 
been a practice of parliament, when 
political privileges have beensanctioned 
or permitted to have been made per- 
sonal property, to grant compensation 
for them, when it has been deemed ex- 
pedient to abate them; and the rule 
was but once departed from, on the 
abolition of the old constitution by the 
rabble revolution which carried the 
reform bill. When the act of union 
between England and Scotland was 
effected, to prevent the war for which 
both nations were prepared, large com- 
pensation in money was granted to the 
royal burghs, from which the right of 
parliamentary representation had been 
taken away by that measure. 

The landed aristocracy of Scotland 
had enjoyed hereditary privileges,which 
for ages had made that country a scene 
of turbulence and anarchy, and that, 
after the union of the kingdoms, in 
the course of thirty years had caused 
two rebellions, the last of which nearly 
deprived the house of Hanover of the 
British crown. Notwithstanding the 
manifold evils they induced, on the 
abolition of the hereditary jurisdic- 
tion, the possessors of those anti-social 
rights, received upwards of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds in money as an 
equivalent for them. 

The Isle of Man had beeti for ages 
a refugium peccatorium, an asylum of 
swindlers and a depot of smugglers, in 

































































* If the people of Killaloe were distressed to find accommodation for the mul- 
titude of officers that now poured in on them, they experienced yet greater incon- 
venience from the predatory habits of the soldiery. he regiments that came to 
their assistance, being all militia, seemed to think they had aright to take the 
property they had been the means of preserving, and to use it as their own when- 
ever they stood in need of it. Their rapacity differed in no respect from that of 
the rebels, except that they seized upon property with something less of ceremony 
or excuse, and that his majesty’s soldiers were incomparably superior to the Irish 
traitors in dexterity at stealing.—A narrative of what passed in Killaloe in the 
year 1798, by the bishop of Killaloe. 

+ General Sir Charles Asgill, in a recent inspection of some yeomanry corps in 
the north-west, was pleased to mark his disapprobation of one which appeared 
with orange cockades.—Press, November 2nd, 1797. 

** Yesterday, about two hundred and twenty of the garrison of Dublin were seen 
mee in the park, with orange ribbons and the insignia of their order, with the 

and of the Fermanagh regiment. We counted near one hundred of the Armagh 
militia and about the same number of the Fermanagh; the remainder were artil- 
lery. ‘They were entering the barracks in full array, when General Craig met 
them, who appeared to receive them in a way very different from what they seemed 
to expect. e could hear him distinctly tell them, in answer to the excuse they 
made for their conduct, that neither the Earl of Enniskillen nor the commander of 
the artillery could have given them leave to perform these orgies.” —The Press, 
January 2nd, 1798. 
t The Press, September 28th, 1797. 
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consequence of the feudal rights, which 
were originally granted to the house 
of Derby, but which had passed by 
marriage to the family of Athol. Yet, 
when those privileges by which justice 
had been defeated and the revenue 
defrauded, which at the same time had 
caused personal injustice and public 
wrong, were about to be abated, more 
than half a million was granted to their 
possessor in compensation for them. 
The twenty millions of money voted 
to the proprietors of the slaves in the 
West India Islands, is another instance 
of the practise of the legislature. 

When in the year 1785, Mr. Pitt 
introduced his plan for the reform of 
the House of Commons, he proposed 
to grant compensation to the borough- 
owners, and expressed his intention in 
these words :— 


*“*A reform could only be brought 
about by two means—by an act of power 
or an adequate consideration, which 
might induce bodies or individuals to 
part with rights, they considered as a 
species of valuable inheritance or of per- 
sonal property. To a reform by vio- 
lence, he, and he was sensible many, had 
an insurmountable objection; but he 
considered a reform in the representa- 
tion of the people an object of such 
value and importance, that he did not 
hesitate in his own mind to propose and 
to recommend to the house, the estab- 
lishment of a fund, for the b prey of 
purchasing the franchise of such bo- 
roughs.* 


It is true that the bill for the reform 
of parliament brought in to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Pitt was rejected ; 
but although the precedent of compen- 
sation was not made, the doctrine was 
distinctly laid down, and it would have 
been a plausible, not to say a powerful, 
argument to have been employed by 
the disinterested patriots who opposed 
the act of union, that Mr. Pitt, on his 
contemplated abolition of nomination 


* Pitt’s ne vol. i. p. 161. 


t The Du 
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borough representation in Great Bri- 
tain, intended to purchase, that which 
in Ireland he proposes to confiscate. 
If the right of borough nomination be 
property, and Mr. Pitt has declared 
it to be so considered, to abrogate it 
without compensation would be an act 
of robbery. Even before the union, 
a distinction is made unfavourable to 
Ireland. 

In the reign of George the Third, 
the fears, which the claims of the Stuart 
family to the throne excited, ceased 
to influence the conduct of govern- 
ment, the action of parties; and with 
those claims, the necessity to contract 
the rights of individuals who supported 
them, terminated. But it was danger- 
ous to admit the Catholics at once to 
the full enjoyment of the constitution, 
the most valuable privileges of which 
had been denied to them so long ; they 
had not been educated for freedom. 
From wisdom or bigotry, from fore- 
sight or fear, the government deter- 
mined to emancipate the Roman Catho- 
lics with the same guarded and pru- 
dent caution, which the Roman law 
permitted the enfranchisement of slaves 
—the complete advantages of freedom 
were postponed unto the third genera- 
tion. 

During the long period which had 
elapsed, from the term the Roman Ca- 
tholics were permitted to take the oath 
of allegiance, until the act of the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, 
gave the majority of them an oppor- 
tunity of committing the most profli- 
gate act of national ingratitude on 
record,ft the dynamic power of British 
and Irish genuis was employed to 
change the /iberti into citizens; during 
the protracted struggle for complete 
emancipation, generous devotion and 
costly sacrifices demonstrated the sin- 
cerity of its Protestant advocates. The 
men who abandoned power and lost 
popularity, in indoctrinating toleration, 






e of Wellington thus spoke when he introduced the emancipation bill 


into the House of Lords:—‘‘I am one of those who probably passed a longer 
period of my life engaged in war than most men, and principally, I may say, in 
civil war, and I must say, that if I could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, one 
month of civil war in the country I am attached to, I would sacrifice my life to do 
so.”—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debate, vol. xxi. p. 46. It is true, nothing more 
so, that the Duke of Wellington was terrified; but he feared not the power but 
the anticipated crimes—not the force, but the future sufferings of the men whom 


he eee His merciful foresight left many unhanged that they might prove 


ungratefu 
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were its true champions, its real mar- 
tyrs. 

When powerful arguments had pre- 
cipitated prejudice, and brilliant so- 
phistry had neutralized conviction, Mr. 
O'Connell brought the power of agita- 
tion to act on a divided executive, and 
@ passive people; he encountered no 
opposition, save from the vis inertia of 
the law, no resistance, except the feeble 
effort, which unsupported authority in- 
stinctively makes to change. 

The perspective law of time was 
never more fully demonstrated than in 
the historical picture of emancipation. 
Mr. O’Connell occupies the whole 
foreground, Burke, Grattan, Plunket, 
and a host of giants appear dwarfed 
in the distance ; but time, that causes, 
will yet rectify the effect of position. 
With pardonable vanity, Mr. O’Con- 
nell appropriated what multitudes were 
eager to bestow on him, the glory of 
having emancipated the Roman Catho- 
lics of the empire. 

In believing emancipation to be his 
work, he made a mistake similar in 
kind, to a man who would imagine that 
a mechanical power was the muscular 
energy of his arm which directed it. 
This self-deception was demonstrated- 
when he proposed an original object 
of agitation—the repeal of the union. 
Then he was abandoned by the edu- 
cated and opposed by the wealthy ; the 
progressive and the conservative classes 
of the community were alike hostile. 
Although his influence over mind was 
gone, his power over unreflecting mul- 
titudes was not lessened; they had to 
him all the loyalty of ignorance, and 
he was thereby enabled to transfer from 
emancipation to repeal, the momentum 
derived from sixty years of impulse. 

During the viceroyalties of the Mar- 
quis of Normanby and Lord Ebring- 
ton, the demagogues gained patronage ; 
but the agitation spent power: the 
action of the revolutionary machine 
was caused then by the fly-wheel alone. 
The motion, which it was compara- 
tively easy to continue, when allowed 
to slacken, it was found very difficult 
to reproduce, and for nearly two years 
after the Whigs left office, the effect 


of Mr. O’Connell’s agitation had no 
correspondence with his efforts; but 
suddenly the flame of repeal, which 
had flickered to extinction, blazed out 
with all the violence of a conflagration. 

In the new agitation for repeal, 
there was one circumstance as startling 
as it was novel—the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic church, in Ireland, 
became prominent as leaders; for the 
first time since the revolution, they 
engaged in a purely political struggle. * 
The agitation, which had slumbered in 
almost deadly lethargy from their ne- 
glect, aroused with viper-like vitality 
from its torpor, by their efforts; the 
repeal became a religious crusade, 
which had the benison of the church. 

The failure of Mr. O'Connell and 
the success of the priesthood to revive 
the repeal agitation, demonstrates that 
he is not the spring, that he is merely 
the index of the revolutionary ma- 
chinery. The influence of the hier- 
archy accounts for all the paradoxes, 
reconciles every discrepancy in the 
conduct of the repealers. Mr. O’Con- 
nell spurned at the advances of the 
chartists to aid in the repeal; when 
they attempted to propagate their 
opinions in Ireland, a savage body of 
his ruffian followers at once stifled dis- 
cussion, by an exercise of brute force. 
The priesthood could not permit an 
alliance with a party ,which it was hope- 
less for them to expect to govern, nor 
allow the diffusion of democratic prin- 
ciples, which they could not guide. 
Mr. O’Connell advocated the claims 
of the Duke of Bordeaux to the throne 
of France, and spoke with exaggerated 
bitterness of Louis Philip. He enun- 
ciated the language of the church 
against the revolution and its infidel 
agents—men, with whom, he asserts, 
the priesthood would rather suffer the 
evils of heretical misrule, than ally 
themselves. In the debate, on the 
motion of Lord John Russell for the 
appointment of a committee on the 
state of Ireland, Mr. O’Connell expli- 
citly avowed the fact. 

Mr. O’Connell denounced the rib- 
bonmen. The church has opposed 
every association, which she did not 


* Although some of the Roman Catholic priesthood became leaders during the 
rebellion of ‘98, they were either of the very lowest order of the church or de- 
graded clergymen. The bishops and the superior grades of the priesthood took 
no part in the rebellion or the agitation that caused it. 
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originate—the freemason and the car- 
bonaro, as well as the ribbonmen— 
every social and political combination 
which she could not guide; this cir- 
cumstance is a necessary result of her 
organization. Every government that 
has ever existed, has endeavoured to 
propagate the principles upon which 
itself was founded. In Greece, Athens 
was the friend of every democratic 
state, and Sparta the ally of every aris- 
tocraticcommunity. In the early period 
of the French revolution, wherever 
the Gallic arms extended, they estab- 
lished republics; during the empire, 
where the imperial arms conquered, 
monarchy was either founded or pre- 
served. This assimilating action is an 
effort for self-preservation, which strug- 
gles to remove conflicting institutions 
and prevent the diffusion of doctrines 
alien to its own. 

In the Church of Rome, implicit 
submission to authority is the sworn 
duty of the clergy, unreasoning obe- 
dience, is promised by the postulant for 
ordination; freedom of mind is, there- 
fore, impossible, where the desire of it 
must be rejected as sinful, and inde- 
pendent action is incompatible with 
manacled thought. Every grade of 
the ministry is the despot of that be- 
low it, the slave of that above it; in- 
dependent action is denied alike to the 
highest, as well as the lowest classes of 
ecclesiastics. But if the recipients of 
spiritual graces, and the depositories of 
miraculous power be judged unfit for 
freedom by the church, it cannot con- 
cede that the mass of mankind is ca- 
pable of enjoying liberty; it could not 
confer a license on the iniquity, which 
it refuses to righteousness. Lawyers 
are, almost proverbially, friends of 
strong, in most cases of despotic, 
government; their connection being 
generally among the worst portion of 
society, they acquire a knowledge of 
crime that causes them to distrust 
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human nature. There is a settled be- 
lief on the mind of all men who are 
capable of thought, that the virtuous 
alone can enjoy freedom—that the in- 
dulgence of vice and the possession of 
liberty are incompatible with each 
other. That which in a lawyer must 
cause suspicion, cannot but in a priest 
produce conviction; his mind is the 
receptacle of the crime of the com- 
munity; the excrements of sin con- 
verge by a thousand polluted chan- 
nels to his ear; he gathers from the 
tree of knowledge little but its fruit 
of evil; he is scarcely acquainted, and 
that but by accident, with the good it 
produces—a recital of virtues forms 
not a duty of the confessional; he 
learns nothing except the diseases of 
the soul and the corruption of the 
conscience. The candour of wicked- 
ness must be fearful in its revelations; 
recurring recitals of iniquity must 
cause, in a virtuous mind, a temporary 
horror of humanity; if habit did not 
blunt hatred, every priest would bea 
Timon. With his opinion of men, de- 
graded by his learning in the depravity 
of their nature, the priest cannot be a 
friend to freedom ; it is impossible but 
that he must believe liberty would be 
a latitude to sin. Analogy and con- 
science, therefore must make the priest- 
hood friends to despotism, and the 
repeal of the union would be a certain 
method for its establishment.* 


‘The conquest of Ireland by the 
Anglo-Normans is perhaps the only one 
which has not been followed by gradual 
ameliorations in the condition of the con- 

uered ey In England the descen- 

ants of the Anglo-Saxons, though un- 
able to free themselves from the domi- 
nion of the conqueror, advanced rapidly 
in prosperity and civilization. But the 
native Irish, apparently placed in simi- 
lar circumstances, have for five centu- 
ries exhibited a state of uniform decline. 
And yet this people are endowed by 





» The fact of extremes meeting was never more strongly illustrated, than in the 
extraordinary combination of despotism and socialism in the Spanish mission of 


South America. 


The Roman Catholic church had now but one opportunity of 


establishing a political government, and then she constituted an unmitigated sys- 
tem of absolute authority—a despotism so perfect, that it not only restrained 
action, but annihilated volition. Under the most arbitrary monarchs of the East, 
population has increased; under the rule of the priesthood it declined, notwith- 
standing early marriages, so rapidly that it had to be recruited by a kidnapping. 
It is but just, however, to say, that in the early period of the French revolution, 
the lower class of the clergy were actual friends of reform, and in the wars of the 
commons of Castile they were zealous advocates for liberty. 
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nature, with great quickness of parts, 
and a remarkable aptitude for every 
description of intellectual labour. The 
soil of Ireland is fertile, and adapted to 
the ancient inhabitants and the mode of 
cultivation; yet its fertility has been 
equally unprofitable to the conquerors 
and the conquered ; and the descendants 
of the Normans, notwithstanding the 
extent of their possessions, have become 
gradually as na as the Irish 
themselves. This singular destiny, 
which presses with equal weight upon 
recent settlers in Ireland, is the con- 
sequence of their proximity to England, 
and of the influence, which, ever since 
the conquest, the government of the 
latter country had constantly exercised 
over the internal affairs of the former.” 


This passage from Thierry, adduced 
as the testimony of a disinterested wit- 
ness during the late state trials, exhi- 
bits a carelessness of statement if not 
an ignorance of facts. At the time 
of the conquest, the native Irish were 
not placed in apparently similar cir- 
cumstances—no more in similar cir- 
cumstances, than the inhabitants of the 
cultivated plains of Burgundy are now, 
with the Indians of the forests of the far 
west; they have not been in a state of 
uniform decline for five centuries ; on 
the contrary, they have advanced from 
barbarism to the condition of at least in- 
cipient civilization. Yet the extraor- 
dinery deductions drawn from these 
false premises are not the less true, 
that the proximity of a civilized nation 
may have a pernicious effect on a semi- 
barbarous people; for ages, in Ire- 
land, that inference was a melancholy 
fact. 

It is a curious circumstance that 
civilization revived earliest in Italy, 
Spain, France, and Britain, the coun- 
tries in which the power of the Roman 
people was most perfectly founded. 
Germany, where it was never com- 
pletely established, was more late in 
the career of improvement; Russia, 
Poland, and Ireland, to which it never 
extended, are still more backward in 
social progress. The nations the Ro- 
mans conquered, they civilized ; the 
lands they conquered, they reclaimed : 
their victories were followed by physi- 
cal as well as by political revolutions. 
The forests of their dominions were 
felled ; the marshes were drained ; the 
rivers were made navigable; and roads 
connecting the most distant points of 
their territory were formed. The 
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Romans possessed the lost art of 
government, a knowledge of coloniza- 
tion, by which they were able to fuse 
into one mass the victorious and the 
conquered people. 

When the last wave of barbarian 
invasion had rolled over the Roman 
provinces of Europe, the process of 
improvement instantly recommenced. 
There is in a cleared and cultivated 
country a surplus wealth, after support- 
ing those who produce it, that keeps 
in existence or causes a re-develope- 
ment of civilization; by conquest 
the funds that maintain civilization 
are transferred, not annihilated, and 
although, under such circumstances, 
they may be slow in their operations, 
they are certain in their beneficial 
results. Barbarism has the same 
effect on civilization, that the rise of 
tropical rivers has on theland they over- 
flow, it deposits copious materials of 
reproduction. But when a civilized 
or semi-civilized people come into con- 
tact with a barbarous people, if the 
woodman does not succeed to the work 
of the soldier—if military superiority 
be not made a means of material im- 
provement—a rapid deterioration in 
the condition of each race takes place. 
The desire to possess, without the 
power to produce—the temptation of 
animal enjoyment, and the absence of 
moral restraint—cause barbarians to 
appropriate, either by force or fraud, 
in open war or by a secret expedition, 
the fruits of combined labour. Civi- 
lized men attempt to protect property, 
by exterminating those who violate it. 
Insecurity causes in one indolence and 
cruelty: punishment producestreachery 
and revenge in the other. Crime 
acts and re-acts on each, until the more 
advanced man becomes a remorseless 
barbarian—the barbarian a crafty sa- 
vage. In America, the back-woodman 
is scarcely superior to the Indians by 
whom he is surrounded. In Ireland, 
the English were Hiberniores ipsis 
Hibernis—freely translated, the Saxons 
became more barbarous than the Celts 
themselves. 

The Romans, by walls extended 
along their frontiers, as in Britain, or 
by a continued chain of military posts, 
as on the Danube, drew a line of demar- 
cation between barbarism and civili- 
zation. They thereby protected man 
from cruelty,and property from rapine. 
The Chinese guarded the industry of 
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their border provinces from Scythian 
depredation by a like device. In Ire- 
land, the English endeavoured to pro- 
duce the same results, by sanguinary 
legislation. The statutes of Kilkenny 
may be regarded as the representatives 
of a series of enactments as wicked as 
they were useless. The law of nature, 
which has declared, that two races in 
unequal states of civilization cannot 
remain in contact unaltered, could not 
be violated. The Celtic population 
then degraded to their own level the 
English of the Pale, as they are now 
de-civilizing the native population of 
Britain. 

As in animated existence, tenacity of 
life is in the inverse proportion to the 
perfection of organization, so among 
nations the power of prolonged resis- 
tance decreases according as civiliza- 
tion is developed. The Normans con- 
quered England in a single battle ; they 
consumed four hundred years in sub- 
duing Ireland. The Anglo Saxon 
overran Hindostan with its hundred 
million of inhabitants in fifty years. 
It took the same race two centuries, to 
extend their dominions from the sea- 
board of the Atlantic to the Allegany 
mountains. The inhabitants of a re- 
claimed country must either yield 
or resist; no such necessity is im- 
posed upon the inhabitants of a forest ; 
a desultory war may be waged against 
them for centuries and little progress 
made in subjugating them. 

It is among the compensating cir- 
cumstances of barbarism, that its Aa- 
bitat is, generally, in inaccessible 
mountains, extended marshes, or path- 
less forests ; by means of them, their 
existence is secured and their freedom 
protected. If the country of barba- 
rians was easily cultivated, (which it 
would be if it were naturally drained 
and cleared,) they would be either 
enslaved or exterminated by their 
civilized enemy. 

In the forest, time and place of battle 
are at the disposal of the barbarians ; 
there celerity is superior to strength, 
and knowledge of locality to discipline ; 
they attack under singularly favourable 
circumstances, where combination is 
impossible, and heavy or missive arms 
of little use to the invader. 

The chief glory of barbarian war is 
in an ambush: the Indian triumphs in 
his successful treachery, he thinks as 
the semi-barbarous Greek— 
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6°Es Aogov tbe wdduoe’ deere Sasi deras 
avdgaiv,” 


When the Celtic population of Ireland 
first encountered the mail-clad allies of 
Dermot, they found the woollen cloak 
a slight protection against the thrust of 
a Norman lance; the matted locks a 
feeble defence against the cut of a 
Norman sword; but the heavy armed 
soldier and the slow and weighty 
charger were unequal to cope in the 
forest with the Gallowglas, provided 
with light javelins and ashort battle-axe. 
From the moment the two races were 
placed in contact the process of debase- 
ment above indicated came into ope- 
ration. The deterioration of the Eng- 
lish settlers is familiar to every reader 
of Irish history. 

Ireland, it is triumphantly alleged, 
has never been conquered, and, if by 
this boast be meant, that her indepen- 
dence was never struck down in a 
great pitched battle, like Zama or 
Hastings, it is certainly true; but 
Ireland was reduced to the condition 
of a British province, her soil confis- 
cated, and her inhabitants nearly ex- 
terminated. When a numerous people 
yield up national freedom and separate 
existence, without an energetic struggle 
to defend them, it must be caused by 
effeteness of tyranny or the anarchy of 
barbarism, from deficiency in courage, 
or a want of combination. O° 

From the time Ireland submitted 
almost without a struggle to the first 
of the line of Plantagenet until the 
reign of Henry VII., notwithstanding 
the current of civilization that uni- 
uniformly flowed from England, she 
retroceded: the constantly increasing 
power of the Celtic population is a 
conclusive evidence of the fact. In 
the latter end of the fifteenth century 
the line of castles of the marcher fami- 
lies of Barnwell, Plunket, Dowdall 
and Fleming scarcely protected the 
pale from being harried by the north- 
ern septs. 

The aid which was given by the 
chiefs and barons of Ireland to the 
house of York, induced the monarchs 
of the Tudor line to apply themselves 
to the condition of Ireland, and the 
means of governing it: during the 
period those able and energetic sove- 
reigns occupied the throne, Ireland was 
subdued. The population which was 
found by them, divided into savage 
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clans and barbarous septs, they con- 
solidated into a nation. The com- 
pressing effects of conquest were soon 
discernible ; from that time sanity of 
design and unity of purpose may, to 
some extent, be perceived in Irish 
olitics ; even in the treasonable pro- 
ject of making the Duke of Lorrain 
king of Ireland a national object can 
be discovered. A short calm from a 
storm of centuries, a momentary cessa- 
tion in a succession of hurricanes took 
place. Thereign of James I. was an in- 
terval of peace ; but with his son re- 
turned a new cycle of rebellion mas-, 
sacre, deyastion, and confiscation— 


** Chaos, the anarch old, resumed his throne.” 


During the short space which elapsed 
from the death of Elizabeth until the 
commencement of the rebellion of 
1641, the advance of Ireland in civili- 
aztion however rapid, could not have 
been considerable. 

When England contended for reli- 
gious freedom and national existence, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, Ireland 
allied herself to the most powerful and 
malignant opponent of Protestantism 
that ever existed, Philip II. of Spain. 
When England warred for civil liberty 
against Charles I., Ireland to the last 
battled for despotism. When England 
struggled for civil and religious free- 
dom united, in the time of James II., 
Ireland endeavoured to sustain the 
cause of slavery and intolerance. 
These facts are stated, not to palliate, 
but to account for, the penal laws, 
which, from hatred and fear, England 
willed, that the wretched instrument 
of her injustice should enact—that 
assembly which permitted England to 
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be criminal without being responsible, 
and tyrannical without being infamous. 
For more than a century the penal 
laws congealed Romanism in a state 
of semi-barbarism ; during that long 
period improvement was impossible 
and amelioration hopeless. 

From the time the Catholics were 
permitted to acquire landed property, 
the birth of Irish civilization must be 
dated. The civilization of the Pro- 
testants should as little be accounted 
Irish, as that of the British residents 
in India Hindostanee. It was in, but 
not of, Ireland. Sixty years is but an 
hour in the age of anation. The Irish 
parliament neglected, whilst it existed, 
education: it never atoned for the 
crime of having made knowledge penal 
by aiding with its patronage or its 
funds those who endeavoured to pro- 
pagate it. The Irish parliament em- 
ployed its limited power to degrade and 
enslave: to the Imperial parliament 
was reserved the duty and the privilege 
of emancipating and civilizing. But 
the education of circumstances, indus- 
trial civilization, on which all subse- 
quent national progress is dependent, 
were more difficult to be obtained in 
Ireland than even indoctrinated learn- 
ing itself. How could they be acquired 
amid pauperism, misery, and filth— 
under the pressure of all kinds of mo- 
ral and physical evil ?* 

In Ireland, at the present time, are to 
be found all the phenomena of mediz- 
val society ; the political superstition 
that deifies a leader ; religion darkened 
into fanaticism; priestly domination, 
the natural superiority of education 
over ignorance ; consistency of exer- 
tion and fickleness of purpose; the 





* We have endeavoured to ascertain the real state of the civilization of Ireland, 
because a mistake concerning it has caused all the real and apparent misgovernment 
in this unhappy country, and led men of unspotted conduct and unsuspected motive 
to treason, and ministers to folly, by vainly attempting to make political precede 
social revolutions. Had it been possible to establish a democracy of slaves, the 
extending of the forty-shilling franchise to the Roman Catholics would have done so, 
but the extension of the parliamentary constituencies had merely the effect of anni- 
hilating parliamentary responsibility, after the act of 1793, hordes of villein voters 
caused the large landed proprietors to be as powerful in the greatest counties, as 
they were before in the closest boroughs, and destroyed the influence of the middle 
classes over the House of Commons. ‘T'wo years after the passing of that measure 
the independent freeholders of the County Antrim, who had for more than fifty 
years sent liberal members to the House of Commons, determined not to interfere 
further in elections. The forty shilling voters, by one great act of political jacquerie, 
transferred their slavery from the landlords to the priests, but they were incapable 
of freedom ; and even the ten pound constituencies had to be directed by liberal clubs, 
which virtually perform the same functions in Ireland that the electoral colleges do 
in France. 
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facility of congregating vast masses, 
which indicates the want of regulated 
industrial pursuits; the craving for 
improvement, the effect of dawning 
civilization ; the liability to delusion 
which causes the most unreasonable 
hopes and the most ludicrous errors. 
In the church of Rome, there is no 
power of gradual expansion, no possi- 
bility of progressive development ;— 
and this is a defect, which it has in 
common with all despotically organized 
societies. Arbitrary authority has 
ever repressed innovation, until it 
became too powerful to be restrained : 
despotism always has dammed the 
current of improvement, until its accu- 
mulated waters have swept every obsta- 
cle which have been opposed to them, 
then, for a moment, appeared a torrent, 
which when its course became unim- 
peded, dwindled into an insignificant 
stream. This circumstance explains 
the extraordinary moral spasms, which 
are of such frequent occurrence in 
semi-civilized Roman Catholic coun- 
tries—the temperance movement in 
Ireland, the preaching of the peace, 
during the twelfth century, in Italy. 
Indeed the historical parallel between 
those two events is so striking, that we 
cannot refrain from extracting Sis- 
mondi’s account of John of Vicenza, 
the Father Mathew of his day. War 
between city and city, and of baron 
with baron, was the great evil that 
retarded the advance of European 
society, after it had been freed from 
the danger of barbarian invasion ; and 
in Italy, during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, strong efforts were made to 
restrain it : 


‘“*A man above all others, distin- 

uished himself in this noble career, 
Friar John of Vicenza, of the order of 
Dominicans. He began his preaching 
at Bologna in the Pe 1233, soon the 
citizens, rustics of the neighbouring 
countries, and above all the soldiers 
drawn by his eloquence collected them- 
selves in crowds around him, carrying 
standards and crosses in their hands. 

‘In the middle of that crowd, which 
he had moved by his preaching, he saw 
all those in Bologna, who had ancient 
enmities come to place them at his feet, 
and to swear peace with their former 
rivals. Friar John afterwards returned 
to Padua, where his reputation had 


already preceded him, The magistrates 
advanced before him with the standard, 
(carrocio) they placed him in the sacred 
chariot, and introduced him in triumph 
into the town; all the people collected, 
heard him with transport and applauded 
the reconciliation of ancient enmities 
which were made upon the field, where 
a cotemporary affirms 400,000 men were 
assembled at one time. This holy man 
went afterwards to Treviso, to Feltre, 
and Balluna with the same success ; and 
he visited the lords of Camino, of Coneg- 
liano, of Romano and of Saint Boniface, 
the lords, as well as the towns, made 
him the arbiter of their differences ; the 
republics of Vicenza, Verona, and Bres- 
cia accorded him the same power. 

‘* Never had a more noble enterprise 
been undertaken, than that of recon- 
ciling twenty hostile people by the inspi- 
ration of religious sentiment alone, by 
the solitary motives of Christianity, by 
the sole empire of the word. Never 
was a grander purpose displayed to 
man.”* 


Alas, for human consistency !—for 
semi-civilized perseverance! In the 
crusade against Ezzelino of Romano, 
the self-same Friar John of Vicenza 
who, twenty years before, had preached 
the peace, headed the military contin- 
gents of Bologna. 

Mr. O’Connell, it is alleged, enjoys 
greater influence over multitudes, 
greater power of swaying the masses 
than any man who has ever existed ; 
and, that even, the mob-attribute of 
fickleness has been suspended towards 
him ; that his popularity has been as uni- 
form as it has been great. He cannot 
be assimilated, it is true, to Pericles, 
the Gracchi, Cromwell, Washington, 
Mirabeau, or Grattan—to the patriot 
or demagogue, to the soldier or orator 
of this list—to any of those prime 
movers or guides of nations. Among 
@ population, that possessed the power 
of reasoning, or even the liberty of 
caprice, his influence would not endure 
for a year. The one would expect 
argument, the other would demand 
novelty, neither of which he could 
supply. Had he been born amid a 
people of either judgment or taste ; 
he would have remained unknown. 
His ignorance of political philosophy 
would have kept him in obscurity, 
where political information was 


* Histoire des Republiques Italiennes.—Tom. ii. p. 484. 
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diffused ; his coarseness of language 
would have disgusted where refinement 
was cultivated. The influence of 
Father Mathew could not exist in 
France, Britain, or America. In those 
countries the stern scepticism of know- 
ledge has prostrated the political super- 
stition, that places idolatrous reliance 
on the regenerating power of a man, 
his type is to be looked for and may be 
found in a semi-barbarous age. Mr. 
O’Connell’s career is supposed to be 
without precedent, because we seek for 
an example of it, in civilized periods, 
among refined nations. Peter the 
Hermit, who lived during the energetic 
rudeness and fanatic frenzy of the 
eleventh century, at least equalled Mr. 
O'Connell in his power of collecting 
and influencing immense multitudes 
and even of controlling them ; until his 
mobs, those human tigers, tasted 
blood—then the influence of the spi- 
ritual Van Ambergh ceased. The 
unnamed Hungarian who, during the 
captivity of St. Louis, carried the letter 
of the blessed Virgin in his clenched 
hand, gathered, directed, and excited 
by his eloquence, crowds in many 
instances of more than an hundred 
thousand men, the movement of the 
Pastors in France, and the Jacquerie 
in England, during the reign of 
Richard II. are examples of the aggre- 
gation of numbers and the influence of 
individual character, inconsistent with 
civilization. The history of the middle 
ages are full of such examples. To 
sway an ignorant rabble requires 
neither abilities of a high order, nor 
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eloquence of an elevated kind; the 
success of an agitator depends more 
on the disposition of his audience than 
on the powers of his own mind.* — To 
flatter the prejudices of ignorance—to 
delude inexperience—to promise bene- 
fits, which areincapable of realization— 
to excite to crime, by misleading pas- 
sion—and to cause hatred, by calumni- 
ating virtue, neither demands great 
genius nor lofty eloquence (and who 
cannot but rejoice such prostitution of 
intellect is unnecessary): sin and flu- 
ency are only required. 

It is not as a statesman, or as an 
orator, but as a moralist, that we are 
about to investigate the conduct of Mr. 
O'Connell. Our object is to inquire 
into the tendencies of the system, by 
which he proposes to achieve the pur- 
poses of a priesthood perfect in its 
despotism and a population deficient 
in its civilization. 

The moral force system, as the chi- 
canery of treason and the evasion of 
allegiance has been called, attempts to 
revolutionize society, by observing the 
letter and violating the spirit of the 
law, or employing the idiom of sedition, 
“ by driving a coach and six through 
an act of parliament ;” it enunciates, 
that men are justified to produce 
anarchy in a nation and to disorganize 
the government of a people, provided 
the penal consequences of their actions 
may be avoided, that bodily fear 
ought to be the only motive for obe- 
dience, that to conform to the dictates 
of the law is not an act of conscientious 
duty but of slavish expediency, and, 





* “Le pouvoir de l’éloquence, dans ce siécle, cet empire de la parole, par lequel le 
frere de Vicence entrainoit les peuples sur ses pas et commandoit leur destinée, fut 
peut étre le premier effet de la renaissance des lettres, ou peut-étre, au contraire, la 
premiére cause de l'importance qu’on attacha dés-lors aux études, et des progres rapi- 
des qu’elles firent ensuite. Ce n’est pas toujours d’aprés l’impression qu’ils produisent 
que nous devons juger des talens d’un orateur; car ce qui, bien plus que l’éloquence, 
assure les succés, ce sont les dispositions des hommes auxquels la parole est adressée, 
et cet élan rapide vers la pensée d'un peuple encore neuf, qui n’a jamais connu les 
jouissances qu'elle procure. Ni Démosthene, ni Cicéron, ni Bossuet ne remuérent 
jamais les ames aussi profondement que les freres précheurs de Saint-Dominique, que 
Saint Frangois d’Assise, que Saint Antoine de Padoue. La conversion subite des 
hommes les plus distingués du siecle ; le renoncement de plusieurs savans a leurs études, 
de plusieurs princes 4 leur pouvoir, i |’ ouie du premier discours de l'un de ces 
orateurs religieux, la soumission avec laquelle des republiques turbulentes leur 
remettoient la décision de leur destinées ; le zele des soldats, des paysans, qui suivoient 
leur prédicateur de ville en ville nous rappellent les effets fabuleux de la poésie 
d’Orphée.” Yet, notwithstanding its wonderful consequences, this oratory was “sans 
ornement de style, sans force ou profondeur, sans variété de figures, sans rien enfin 
de ce qui a toujours constitué le caractére d’un orateur eloquent.”—WHistoire des Re- 
publiques Italiennes, tom. ii. pp. 491, 492. 
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that men may be criminal if they can 
be safe. The moral-furce system prac- 
tically declares, that human beings 
have no sucial duties; for if they had, 
the laws which proclaim them would be 
binding on the conscience ; but, that 
cannot be binding on the conscience, 
which may be evaded without sin. 

Can it be possible that the men who 
employ this system are acquainted with 
its horrible deducibles ? 

The distribution and descent of pro- 
perty are the effects of the arbitrary 
enactments of society ; it is, therefore, 
a corollary of the moral-force system, 
as property is regulated by human 
law, that if a man can appropriate the 
possession of others without danger, he 
can do so without sin ; and this infer- 
ence is no speculative consequence of 
the ethical theory of felony: the tithe 
agitation demonstrates it to be a fact. 

By the tithe agitation, the very 
foundation of property was shaken, 
and the security of society itself endan- 
gered; for it is manifest, that property 
cannot be secure among a people, who 
have been taught, that if the induce- 
ment of interest, or the prompting 
of hatred be mistaken for the dictates 
of conscience, every contract may be 
abrogated, every agreement cancelled, 
every promise violated; and that, to 
prevent the execution of the Jaw which 
would enforce them, it is justifiable to 
shed the blood of its ministers—to 
make murder the complement of rob- 
bery. This system has, as yet, only 
been applied to the church, but its 
extension to the territorial aristocracy 
is contemplated ; andif the landholders 
of Ireland should, hereafter, have a 
religious dislike to discharge tkeir 
debts, and a devout objection to pay 
their rents, there is but one argument 
the landowners could employ, to coerce 
the conscience of their pious tenantry. 

Mr. O'Connell is mistaken in sup- 
posing himself to be the inventor of 
the moral force system. Every petti- 
fogging attorney, who, preserving the 
letter of a statute, violated its spirit— 
every lawyer who perverted legal lan- 
guage to protect guilt—every felon, 
who raised points to escape the conse- 
quences of his crimes, practised it, 
since the time Cain said, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Mr. O'Connell 
discovered an instrument in the resorts 
of rabble justice, which cunning chica- 
nery had used to commit individual 
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wrong—by which calculating villany 
had contrived to inflict human torture, 
and he endeavoured to give it an ex- 
tended application, to make it a means 
of promoting political revolution. 

Even the application of the moral 
force system to politics is not new, 
the employment of it as an instrument 
of revolution was for ages a principle 
of the Roman constitution. 

Shortly after the establishment of 
the republic at Rome, the celebrated 
Valerius caused it to be enacted, that 
every decision of the magistrates 
should be subject to an appeal to the 
people. This measure was an abroga- 
tion of the power of government, the 
substitution of will for justice, and 
the recognition of anarchy by law— 
by it, the man who was able to excite 
the passions of ignorance, was certain 
to escape the consequences of his 
crimes—and he that could stimulate 
the rabble to madness, might with 
impunity avail himself of its phrenzy. 
Under such circumstances, there was 
but one means to prevent the dissolu- 
tion of society, despotism, which, in 
every age and country, has followed 
and compensated for the deranging 
effect of democratic rule—the numb- 
ing narcotic, which suspends morbid 
action. In less than thirteen years 
after the power of appeal had been 
conceded, a dictator, with absolute 
authority, was created. After alter- 
nating periods of popular licentious- 
ness and arbitrary power, the com- 
mons seceded from Rome, and en- 
camped without its walls. They com- 
mitted no violence, they injured no 
property—(neque lacessiti, neque laces- 
sentes, sese tenuere)—they were as 
perfectly acquainted as the repealers 
themselves, “that he who infringed 
the letter of the law gave power to 
the enemy.” It is true, they violated 
no conventional law of the state, they 
sinned only against the constitutional 
laws of human society, the ordinances 
of God. Although, by the Valerian 
law, anarchy was a contingency of 
popular passion, it was not an effective 
instrument of revolution—it might 
suspend the operation of law, it could 
not alter its enactments; but, before 
the commons returned to Rome, they 
insisted that a permanent executive of 
sedition should be established, which 
should have the power of dispensing 
with law, and neutralizing the action 
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of government. Here, then, was the 
moral force system, without being 
obliged to resort to clumsy shifts to 
disguise its objects, or shuffling expe- 
dients to mask its operation ; anarchy, 
a constitutional means of effecting 
revolution—and consecrated agents 
created to employ it. After the ap- 
pointment of tribunes, the civil history 
of Rome is little beyond a record of 
the actions of turbulent demagogues 
attempting impossible reforms—lega- 
lized riots, adjourned from day to 
day; and the dictatorial despotism, 
by which they were endeavoured to be 
restrained. At one period, Licinius 
Stolo, the O’Connell of Rome, it is 
alleged, prevented the appointment of 
magistrates, and the administration of 
law, for five years. “ But, that this 
time continued for five years,” says 
Dr. Arnold, “according to the com- 
mon report of the Roman Fasti and 
historians, is a thing altogether incre- 
dible. An anarchy of five years—so 
long a period of the most extreme 
political excitement, nay, of thegreatest 
revolutionary violence—the water boil- 
ings as it were, with such intensity— 
yet; never boiling over; a knot so 
perplexing, which none untied—and 
et, none attempted to cut; a live- 
ong strife, neither pacified by any 
compromise, nor exasperated into open 
violence, requires far better testimony 
than that of the Roman annalists, 
removed two hundred years from the 
struggle, to induce us to admit it as 
historical.” Had the good and gifted 
Dr. Arnold been spared to witness the 
scenes of the last year in Ireland, his 
doubts would have ceased—his incre- 
dulity would have been changed into 
conviction. He would there have seen 
re-produced the phenomena of which 
he was so incredulous, ebullition with- 
out overflow, a long period of political 
excitement, yet, of regulated violence. 
Theeloquent and truthful words, which 
are placed at the commencement of 
this paper, might have been applied, 
by him, to another agitation beside 
that for an agrarian law—to another 
demagogue beside Licinius Stolo. Be- 
fore the Revolution of 1688, the mora. 
FORCE sysTEM could not be employed 
in the dominions of England, the arbi- 
trary power of government was suffi- 
cient, at once, to repress and punish. 
The great latitude of discussion which 
followed the Revolution, rendered a 
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prompt extinction of popular licen- 
tiousness impossible. The American 
patriots employed it; they made pro- 
testation of loyalty, and preparation 
for rebellion at the same time—they 
talked of non-resistance until they were 
able to employ force. 

In the last decade of the 18th cen- 
tury, the moral-force system was, to a 
certain extent, tried in England. Sir 
John Scott, then the attorney-general, 
endeavoured to restrain the treason 
within law, by indicting Thelwall, 
Tooke, Hardy, and others. This pro- 
secution most unfortunately failed, and 
despotism became inevitable; the Pitt 
and Grenville acts followed, as a ne- 
cessary consequence. The moral-force 
system, about the same time, produced 
the convention act in Ireland—and 
every time it has been used as a politi- 
cal instrument, coercion acts, more 
and more stringent and severe, had to 
be passed to prevent its disorganiz- 
ing effects— until the measures of 
the Whig government took away, and 
from necessity, every vestige of free- 
dom. 

The present government determined 
to protect liberty, and at the same 
time to restrain licentiousness—to pre- 
serve the integrity of the constitution, 
and yet, to prevent the evasion of the 
law. This resolution was as wise as 
it was constitutional. The state pro- 
secution, by which they attempted to 
effect their purpose, involved, there- 
fore, a much higher issue than the 
impunity of the accused, or the 
punishment of the guilty — liberty 
itself was on trial. By the result 
of the proceedings was to be ascer- 
taiged whether the British consti- 
tution had a self-preserving power, 
—a vital organization,—which could 
adapt itself to exigencies of chang- 
ing circumstances. In its first,—its 
despotic crisis,— Strafford, without 
violating the letter of the law, at- 
tempted to establish arbitrary authority 
—he found the constitution had then an 
elastic energy, that expanded beyond 
formula. In its second, its anarchical 
crisis, the Attorney-general acted with 
more than the skill of a mere lawyer, 
he displayed the judgment of a states- 
man, when he brought the common 
law, with its comprehensive principles, 
and its enlarged maxims— instead of 
the statute law, with its guarded defi- 
nitions, and its technical phraseology— 
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to vindicate the constitution. He en- 
deavoured to prove (and for this act he 
deserves the gratitude of every friend 
of freedom) that the moral-force system, 
the substitution of “the letter that kill- 
eth for the spirit that giveth life,” could 
be restrained by law—that system, the 
adoption of which made God’s once 
chosen people outcasts from divine 
favour, bed the Roman poet, when 
he saw the liberties of his country 
perish by its mean,* exclaim 


% Quid leges sine moribus, 
Vane proficiunt”’— 


could be checked without despotism. 

But in this hope he has been dis- 
appointed ; the state trials have de- 
monstrated, that, according as the 
constitution became old, it became 
rigid—that the ordinary operations of 
the law were insufficient to resist inno- 
vation and stay the career of revolu- 
tion—they have proved coercion to be 
inevitable. 

A semi-barbarous people do not 
respect, because they cannot compre- 
hend the necessity of constitutional 
government; but they have a deep 
devotion for the person, a profound 
reverence for the authority of a mo- 
narch ; and among them, those feel- 
ings are the conservative element of 
society ; if they did not exist, anarchy 
could not be postponed for an hour. 
According as men become civilized, 
a regard for institutions gradually 
supersede the adoration of the sove- 
reign—reasoning succeeds to instinc- 
tive allegiance. In Ireland, instinctive 
allegiance is not felt for the Queen, 
but for Mr. O’Connell; he enjoys one 
element of government among a semi- 
barbarous people, prejudice ; he, also, 
possesses the only other, force ; for, 
where the law is powerless to coerce, 
it is free to act. He does not, as yet, 
enjoy the advantage of reasoning loy- 
alty, educated opinion; but if he be 
permitted to proceed, the deficiency 
will be of short duration. There 
cannot be two governments in the 
same country, at the same time. If 
the old government does not crush 
the new, educated opinion will quickly 
connect itself with real power ; pro- 
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perty will yield its allegiance to the 
only authority which will be able to 
protect it. 

Coercion is inevitably necessary, 
where laws are weak, and a commu- 
nity licentious—where liberty is not a 
security for life and property, but the 
instrument of sedition and revolution. 
In carrying into effect the policy of 
coercion, never had an English minis- 
ter the same, or resembling difficulties 
to encounter, as will beset the measure 
of Sir Robert Peel. 

When, by a coercion act, the exe- 
cutive of the Corn Exchange has been 
abated—the rent-revenue stopped in 
collection—their military and financial 
commissions taken from the repeal- 
wardens—the habeas corpus act sus- 
pended, to prevent oral sedition—and 
a censorship provided, to restrain 
written treason—little will have been 
effected: as well might we hope to 
stop combustion, by closing the doors 
of a furnace, as to expect to destroy 
the repeal agitation by these means. 

When the government formerly 
struggled with disaffection in Ireland, 
it had to contend only with self-con- 
stituted associations, and organized 
mobs ; now, it has to war with lega- 
lized assemblies, and elective bodies— 
the Corporation Reform Bill virtually 
repealed the Convention Act, and made 
the law, strangely, to conflict with the 
constitution. The corporations will 
present the first real difficulty to Sir 
Robert Peel. If he does not suspend 
the functions of those bodies, a coer- 
cion bill will be worse than useless. 
** Repeal” will acquire both dignity 
and power, by being transferred for 
discussion to them—the influence of 
representation will be superadded to 
weight of character; the most rigid 
censorship could not prevent the pro- 
ceedings of lawfully-constituted assem- 
blies from being reported. 

The suspension of their functions 
will be followed by scenes, that have 
not been beheld in Europe for centu- 
ries. The church will then be the 
only place where repeal can be dis- 
cussed—within the walls consecrated 
to the Deity, the violence of agitation 
will be substituted for the calmness of 


* Sed nondum haec, quae nune tenet seculum negligentia Dem venerat: nec 
interpretando sibi quisque jusjurandum et leges aptas faciebat, sed suos potius 


mores ad ea accommodabat.— 


iv. Lib. iii. c. xx. 
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religion—in every chapel will be found 
a Becket, (perhaps, with all his devo- 
tion and sincerity,) every altar will be 
changed into a rostrum, every sermon 
into a repeal dissertation. Bishops, 
with the pretensions of Gregory, at 
Rome—and the turbulence of Ambrose 
at Milan, will burn to rival the glory 
of their brother of Cologne ; and many 
a layman, to enjoy the advantages of 
Irish martyrdom,* among a semi-bar- 
barous and fanatic population, straining 
their eyes to discover the smoke of the 
Prince de Joinville’s steamers looming 
in the distance—smoke, which their 
aching vision is never destined to see.t 

There cannot be two principles of 
rule in the same state; either absolut- 
ism or liberty must exclusively regu- 
late it; if the influencing spirit be that 
of liberty, however despotic the forms 
of government may be in a country, 
it will be essentially free. It is one of 
the many benefits which Ireland enjoys 
from the union, that she possesses the 
advantages of institutions centuries in 
advance of her state of civilization ; 
for, if she were separated, a govern- 
ment really, as well as apparently 
despotic, would be indispensable ; but, 
as long as parliaments and public opi- 
nion exist in England, a coercion will 
be but a despotism in name, if, indeed, 
a responsible despotism be not a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

But, had we a real, as well as an 
apparent despotism, still it would be 
superior to the present Tattersall law. 
Of this fact, the late state trials are a 
demonstrative proof. 








Has the evidence been false? It was 
not even doubted. Have the circum- 
stances been aggravated? The con- 
trary is admitted. Has the conspiracy 
been disproved? It has not been 
dared to be asserted. Oh, but there is 
a mathematical objection ; the doctrine 
of chances has not been accurately 
observed; the laws of probability have 
not been strictly complied with ; the 
traversers have been deprived of the 
eighteenth part of an accident. Hot- 
spur professed his willingness to 
quarrel for the tenth part of a hair. 
This conduct was reasonable, for the 
tenth part of a hair is an entity ; but, 
what in the name of all that is con- 
ceivable, is the eighteenth portion of 
a casualty? Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
made thinking a lie, an offence; he 
was right, an imagined lie might have 
a consequence ; but what could be the 
effect of an unintentional mistake con- 
cerning an unappreciable fraction ? 

If it were the intention of Parlia- 
ment, in reforming the statutes con- 
cerning juries, to establish a legal 
lottery of Catholic prizes, and Pro- 
testant blanks; to make the issue 
depend not on the facts of the case, 
but on the shake of the ballot box; 
to cause treason to be a gambling 
speculation which was to be regulated 
by no law save that of hazard, let us 
hear no more of the superstition, 
which trusted in the ordeal of fire, 
or the barbarism, which relied on 
the wager of battle. 

The Attorney General in his speech 
asserted that the very quietness of 





* The Irish meaning of the word martyr, from the Greek, in which it signifies 
a witness—or the English, in which it is the synonyme of victim. In Ireland, it 
means the revenue of a prince, the authority of a monarch, and the adoration of a 
God. See, for the new sense of the term, Tribute Returns, Steele’s Speeches, 


and Father Miley’s Sermons—passim. 


The Prince de Joinville asserts, that the great advantage of steamers is not in 
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their power of fighting, but in their celerity in getting away ; a very desirable quality, 
no doubt, in French war ships. Unless it has the invisibility as well as the swiftness 
of the wind, a fleet of steamers will never, unobserved, assemble in a French port, 
disperse on sea, and re-unite in an English harbour, at least while eyes and tele- 
scopes exist. A great naval power is not made by ships, but sailors; and it 
requires three skilled hands on board a steamer for one in a sailing vessel of equal 
tonnage. Notwithstanding these facts, His Royal Highness must be acquitted both 
of the ignorance and the absurdity they seem to indicate. The pamphlet of the 
Prince de Joinville was written by the direction of the hing, and with the sanction of 
Guizot, to prove the impossibility of France carrying on a naval war with Great Britain. 

t When Lord Denman determined to substitute the doctrine of chances for the 
doctrine of law, he ought, at least to have been arithmetically correct. His lordship 
was mistaken in supposing the common jury list of Dublin to contain but 717 names ; 
they are the numbers in the special list; therefore his reasoning on proportions 
was wrong. The real chance was 18 to 1, i. e. the eighteenth part of an accident. 
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the monster meetings—the absence 
of tumult at those vast assemblages 
were the circumstances which ren- 
dered them really formidable. Ar- 
gument was employed to confute, and 
wit to ridicule this allegation, that 
seemed to be a paradox, but was felt 
to be a truth. 

Wherever for months Mr. O’Con- 
nell moved, a spring tide of popu- 
lation flowed and ebbed with all the 
regularity of gravitation. It was not 
a movement of the surface, stormy, 
and therefore transitory, but a stirring 
of the depths, the very quietness of 
which indicated a pervading law—a 
law that neutralized in mobs their 
instinct of riot and in crowds this 
impulse of disturbance. Obedience 
is the essence of organization. The 
geared multitudes at the monster 
meetings, had all the passiveness of a 
machine, silence is the soul of dis- 
cipline at the processions, the noise of 
individuality was hushed into the 
stillness of order, no voice was heard 
save that of command, no sound ex- 
cept the clang of martial music, or the 
timed footfall of banded thousands. 
The drilled and bannered masses, 


which moved with less than regi- 
mental regularity, but with more than 
military subjection, with less than the 
machinism, but more than the unity of 
an army, were incapable of committing 
breaches of the peace, the display of 


personal hatred was incompatible 
with the spirit of combination. The 
soldier of repeal dared not to fall out 
of rank to commit an assault, or com- 
mence an affray ; the warden with his 
wand was there to stifle the solitary 
emotion of transitory anger or the 
settled purpose of faction’s revenge. 

At those reviews of unarmed ar- 
mies, at those parades of organized 
multitudes, the exhibition of whose 
physical power it was supposed would 
render the exertion of it unnecessary, 
the spectator was not only safe but 
welcome ; he telegraphed terror; the 
presence of enemies were not only tole- 
rated but encouraged ; the demonstra- 
tion of force, it was hoped, would pre- 
vent the efforts of resistance. 

It has been alleged that the power 
which is sufficient to regulate the 
motion of the masses, will be finally 
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able to restrain its action. This asser- 
tion- discovers a complete ignorance. of 
the physiology of revolution. The 
agitators will discover, if they be 
permitted to proceed, that in the 
manufacture of treason there is a 
division of labour; that the men who 
excite the passions of a multitude in 
peace, are not those who guide its 
material energy in rebellion. Crom- 
well and Ireton were unheard of 
until the mission of Pym and Hamp- 
den was complete. Washington was 
comparatively unknown when Franklin 
talked of passive resistance before a 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons. The eloquence of the Giron- 
dists preceded and prepared the way 
for the daggers of the Jacobins. Tone 
and Sheares followed Grattan and 
Flood. Yet Mr. O’Connell fancies he 
can stop the torrent of events, destroy 
the connexion between cause and effect, 
usurp the power of the deity; ruling 
events and governing circumstances. 

When parties are excited, the peace 
of society depends on the forbearance 
of the violent, and the discretion of 
the foolish, a stone flung by a child— 
a blow struck by a peasant might 
have the same effect on the commu- 
nity as a spark would on a magazine 
of gunpowder. If the potato culture 
be extended; if the threat of con- 
fiscation were made the reality of 
robbery ; if the plunder of the land- 
lords, the only untried means of the 
moral-force system, were being perpe- 
trated ;—while, in that contingency, 
the rights of property should be vin- 
dicated even if an unpaid debt were 
made a capital felony, (for the rights 
of property should be asserted, at any 
cost, to prevent the nation returning 
through anarchy to barbarism,) when 
the summary power of ejectment 
would be followed by clearance and 
consolidation ; when the question would 
be between famine and the sword; 
when the peasant would have but the 
choice of martyring himself and his 
family by starvation, or resisting co- 
ercion by force; pare human being 
say there shall be no rebellion in my 
day, that its crimes and its cruelties, 
its misery and devastation shall be 
legacies of the dead, not gifts of the 
living ? 
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The Nevilles of Garretstown—a Tale of 1760. 


GARRETSTOWN—A TALE OF 
CHAPTER XIIIl.—A VISIT TO THE **FOUR-COURTS” 1N 1757. 


“ Facilis descensus averni.” 


1760, 


VIRGIL. 


—-— “If he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means, and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire." 








Tue day after his visit to the church- 

yard, Carleton returned to Castle 
Aylmer, where Mr. Derinzy awaited 
him, and submitted for the judgment 
of his friends the informations given 
on oath by Brasil, detailing at length 
the circumstances under which they 
were received. On full consideration 
it appeared judicious to enter as soon 
as possible on active measures for the 
recovery of Carleton’s rights. His 
incognito could not now be much 
longer preserved; and if the hopes 
encouraged by Brasil’s revelations 
were well-founded, it might soon be 
safely cast aside. 

In these and such consultations 
Carleton felt that the part he had to 
play was any thing but heroic; but he 
entered into it with what are perhaps 
among the best elements of heroism, 
good-feeling and discretion. Placing, 
as he did, implicit confidence in the 
dispositions and the experience of his 
friends, he resigned himself with a 
grateful spirit to their will—foithfully 
adhering to an engagement to do no- 
thing of himself, adverse to their in- 
junction, and to hold himself ready 
for every enterprise upon which they 
thought it advisable to launch him. 
And now, for the first time in his life, 
Carleton entered into society as a man, 
and entered with that air and aspect 
of a hero of romance, and with those 
amiable and chivalrous manners and 
sentiments which are so recommenda- 
tory to the favour of the world, and 
too often so dangerous to the pos- 
sessor. It would not have been won- 
derful if Carleton, exchanging suil- 
denly the condition of a boy, submis- 
sive to the will of others, for that of a 
young man, feted and admired, had 
become entangled in some flowery 
snare, and had forgotten in the region 
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of romance in which he found him- 
self, the purpose for which he entered 
it. But his was not an ordinary stamp 
of mind; and he passed uncharmed in 
the midst of atiractions which would 
have made many a youth their captive. 
While he stood beside the last resting- 
place of his ancestors, and as though 
he felt their presence, he had regis- 
tered a silent vow, that no influence 
should turn him aside from the prose- 
cution of the solemn duty he had come 
to execute ; and he kept his vow faith- 
fully—an exalted imagination, it may 
be said, protecting him, “ fancy free,” 
from shafts which would have pierced 
through any feebler or more ignoble 
protection. 

Acting in this high spirit, success 
attended many of his efforts; and 
when he accompanied his friend De- 
rinzy to Dublin, with a view to obtain 
professional aid, he had become pro- 
vided with documents and information 
likely to prove very serviceable to his 
cause. His earliest visit was to Antony 
(afterwards the Right Honourable 
Antony) Malone, confessedly the first 
man in his profession. Mr. Malone 
was not at home, and the two friends 
proceeded to the Courts in search of 
him. The Duke of Bedford had ar- 
rived, and the town was full, the usual 
influx of visitors from the country 
pouring in to do honour to the new 
viceroy. Mr. Derinzy and Carleton 
availed themselves of the services of a 
heavy vehicle, which afforded them 
shelter at least ; and if, in its transit 
through the crowded streets, it expe- 
dited their progress but little, it secured 
them against the inconvenience of sun- 
dry casual recognitions, by which their 
course, had they been pedestrians, 
would have been too often embarrassed 
and retarded. 
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«Mr. Malone,” said Carleton, as 
they lumbered heavily through the 
streets, “is our first man. Pray, is 
he equal to the great men of his pro- 
fession in England ?” 

“He is a great man on a smaller 
stage than Murray, yet I would scarcely 
call him inferior. Malone is aman who, 
whatever his merits as a lawyer—and 
they are very high, (and such, in our 
present circumstances, we should be 
foolish to undervalue)—has merits of 
another kind, such as denote admira- 
ble qualities. I remember well when 
he was the first man in parliament as 
well as at the bar—a leader dreaded 
by one party, zealously followed by 
another, respected by both; and I 
never saw the faintest indication of 
personal pride in him. I remember 
his success—indeed there’s no great 
credit to be had by remembering it, 
for, since the termination of our con- 
test with government, the Irish House 
of Commons has done nothing to efface 
the memory of that proud struggle— 
I remember his success: it cost him a 
title—that of prime sergeant ; it won 
him the highest honour he could ob- 
tain—it established the right of the 
Irish parliament to dispose of its sur- 
plus revenue: and after bearing him- 
self in his triumph with the modera- 
tion of a man greater than the occasion, 
he quietly withdrew from the promi- 
nence of the high station he had occu- 
pied, and immersed himself in profes- 
sional activities, like one who never 
had a wish nor an aim beyond them. 
I have heard distinguished men pro- 
claim their desire to be restored to the 
quieter ways of life—I have read of 
more who have expressed a similar 
wish ; but, with the solitary exception 
of Antony Malone, I have met no one 
man who was happy in the, fruition of 
his wish. He would, I am confident, 
resume to-morrow, if there were a 
plain necessity for it, the post he held 
and the part he acted in our struggle ; 
and I am equally confident he never 
casts a wistful glance back on the glo- 
ries of that stirring time, or desires an 
occasion of renewing them. But here,” 
said he, as the coach came to a halt, 
“ we are arrived. Now for business.” 

The law courts, in the time of our 
story, were adjacent to Christ Church 
cathedral, and shared with that vene- 
rable edifice in the accommodation of 
a common court-yard, which, although 
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known in almanacks and directories 
by a name derived from its vicinity to 
the church, had received convention- 
ally, in the irreverent phraseology of 
the day, a much more unseemly appel- 
lation. It was called “ Hell.” To 
judge by outward appearance, one 
might imagine that such a name, for 
such a place, was given treacherously, 
with the evil purpose of abating the 
salutary horror it was calculated to 
awaken. One to whose mind the very 
lively picture of Christ Churchyard 
presented itself, whenever the word 
unmeet for ears polite was pronounced 
in his hearing, would hardly tremble 
at it. 

The place thus designated was par- 
tially surrounded by shops and booths, 
taverns and lodging-houses, all wear- 
ing, or striving to wear, an aspect of 
cheerfulness and invitation. Shoe- 
blacks and chairmen had their bulks 
and stations there; ready to ply their 
respective trades vigorously, and to 
speed their frequent pleasantries. The 
space enclosed was thronged with the 
idle, and the anxious, and the busy— 
with some at ease in their possessions, 
whose indolent study it was to make 
the time pass ; and with the penniless 
of irregular habits, who would provide 
for the day’s bread or the night's lodg- 
ing by the casual gains of any species 
of employment. Errand-boys and 
guides lurked about, endowed, one 
might suppose, with a diviner’s art to 
understand the thoughts and anticipate 
the wishes of visitors whose aspect 
and attire was redolent of expected 
gain. Here was a group evidently 
fresh from the country—wonder and 
delight as openly manifested in the 
beaming countenances of the senior 
members, as it was in the audible ex- 
clamations of juniors, captivated by 
the novelties spread out to allure them ; 
and, hanging on as they moved in pro- 
cession—now exchanging a word with 
the gentleman who acted as guardian, 
now recommending a milliner to the 
ladies, or explaining the construction 
of a toy to the young hopes of the 
family,—some unaccredited valet-de- 
place, equalling the best of his tribe in 
intelligence, although his appearance 
(owing to sundry gashes in his soiled 
habiliments, and to the absence of 
covering for head and feet, which in 
respect for his employers he had left 
at home—a home, by the way, far less 
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permanent than that of wild birds and 
beasts) was less recommendatory than 
it might have been. Here clients, 
too easily distinguished by their un- 
quiet looks and in many instances by 
their faded attire and countenances, 
passed on abstractedly, intent on their 
own thoughts and unobservant of 
every thing around; and here, para- 
ding before the eyes of new-comers, 
through crowds whom they seemed 
not to notice, while even the spruce 
and grinning waiters at the tavern 
doors were not unobserved by them, 
bucks and bloods of fierce aspect and 
gaudy attire strode grimly about, as if 
they challenged an occasion of achiev- 
ing some sanguinary distinction. 

As a mere picture, to one who only 
sought amusement, and could withhold 
attention from the looks of anxious or 
ruined suitors, the panorama was gay, 
and was entitled to an appellation sig- 
nificative of cheerfulness; but he who 
had knowledge of deeds that shunned 
the light, within the limits of this en- 
closure, would have thought the name 
bestowed on it by popular use, not 
altogether misapplied. Beneath the 
roofs of these gay houses was sped 
many a work of darkness. Forgers, 
and coiners, and fortune-tellers had 
their abodes in them. The arts of 
picking pockets and of bearing false 
witnesses were taught there with all 
the embellishments of which they were 
susceptible. Here housebreakers and 
highway robbers were supplied with 
the “ properties” and enginery of their 
respective callings—acts of profligacy 
and blood were planned and perpe- 
trated; and here the demon of gam- 
ing had his altars ever burning, and 
exacted, in uninterrupted succession, 
sacrifices involving, it may be, the eter- 
nal as well as temporal ruin of many 
victims. Yes, even in this gay and 
crowded resort of the most upright, 
practices execrable and flagitious chal- 
lenged for the place the severest 
judgment that could be pronounced 
on it, and the very worst name that 
could be supplied from the vocabulary 
of ordinary life. 

There was the usual bustle in the 
hal] of the courts when Derinzy en- 
tered with his friend; and Carleton 
was struck, as every one is for the first 
time, with the peculiar character of a 
lawyer’s countenance when beheld in 
the arena of his public exertions. 


There is an alertness of physiognomy 
and an interest devoid of alarm in the 
face of a counsel, which the most in- 
experienced observer can distinguish 
from the anxious looks of a client. 
Indeed, were the two parties to ex- 
change costume, the client’s face would 
betray him in the wig and gown, and 
the lawyer’s, though he wore a laced 
coat and peruke. 

“ There’s many a wig and gown 
here,” said Derinzy, “to whom I hope 
in due time to introduce you. Now 
we must watch for Malone. There’s 
Tisdall, solicitor-general. Do you 
see that short, dark man of the immo- 
vable countenance, while so many 
around him are giving the ready laugh, 
their return, no doubt, for some jest 
he has exploded. Tisdall never laughs 
at his own joke—too good a sports- 
man to share in what he has brought 
down. Indeed, the jest of an expres- 
sion of Tisdall’s is not always the point 
of it. There is matter of shrewdness 
or good sense for the serious in the 
lightest of his witticisms. He sees 
us.” 

Tisdall hastened to greet Derinzy as 
an old friend, and accepted his excuses 
good-humouredly for not having met 
him half-way. 

‘Tam on the watch for Malone,” 
said he, “ with whom my young friend 
has business to transact. Allow me 
to introduce Mr. Carleton to you.” 

The introduction duly made, the 
solicitor-general said— 

“ You must both dine with me on 
Wednesday and meet Malone. You 
come up ata stirring time, Derinzy. 
Are your ladies in town or are they 
coming ?” 

“*No; I came up merely on a mat- 
ter of business. The truth is, our 
habits have become so rural, that Dub- 
lin has lost its attractions for us, and 
but for the facilities of obtaining leave 
of absence from parliamentary duties, 
I should thiuk seriously of vacating 
my seat.” 

‘ Pray never think of such a thing,” 
said Tisdall. “The house is very 
forbearing and indulgent; the galle- 
ries as yet have no voice in granting 
leave of absence, and the talkers on 
the benches think of the matter pretty 
much on Wheeler’s principle when 
voting for the admission of, country 
members into his club—they pay their 
subscriptions, says he, as well as any 
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of us and don’t often incommode us 
with their company. I suppose you 
have heard that Malone is likely to 
join the new government. The duke, 
I believe, has made him an offer.” 

“T have heard merely a vague ru- 
mour,” said Derinzy. ‘ One thing is 
clear, that however Malone decides, 
his determination will be honest.” 

“No doubt it will—he does every- 
thing honestly; and more, he takes 
everything seriously, even the debates 
and votes in parliament; he actually 
gives consequence to them by showing 
that he thinks them of importance.” 

“TI see,” said Derinzy with a smile, 
you hold your old opinions on our 
august senate.” 

“© You may feel satisfied that the pro- 
ceedings of late years have not made 
me more respectful. Our Irish parlia- 
ment is England's folly—her original 
sin. At present it is a poor thing, not 
likely to do either good or harm; it 
may be made a power that England will 
have to suppress, if she can. A liberty- 
hall, where every one must do as the 
master pleases, is not likely to continue 
long, not likely to be either as a per- 
manent or a peaceful establishment. 
This is what England has made of us 
by giving the show of independence in 
a parliament and the reality of subjec- 
tion in our colonial government. It 
was an error; time will no doubt cor- 
rect it; for our parts, we have no 
better policy than to temporize. Do 
you know Hutchinson ?—you see him 
passing near Perry.” 

“‘T am but slightly acquainted with 
him. He seemed to make good way 
at the bar.” 

“He has made good way; he is 
new looking to parliamentary success 
and he will have it. A few members 
like him would make the House of 
Commons a formidable rival to the 
government. It is not so now, I assure 
you. The debates are of such a cha- 
racter that the galleries are almost 
empty and altogether listless. We 
have nothing to attract hearers not 
bound to be present.” 

« T had no idea,” said Derinzy, “that 
you had such a dearth of eloquence, 
although I knew you had not much to 
boast of. Excess of the article was 
your affliction not very long since, and 
surely you have many an able man yet ; 
Boyle’ attends, and Colthurst, and 
Bowes.” 
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“Yes, they attend, but without 
giving attention to the matter or man- 
ner of the debate. Bowes speaks now 
and then, and so does Colthurst, but 
they all speak as if they had no thought 
of what they are saying—words, words, 
words, without selection or order, tur- 
bulent or tame, always sure to be tur- 
bid; and when a good thought comes 
out, ’tis like 

Birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-delivered by a drab. 


So best, at least I think so. Our par- 
liament is just what it ought to be. A 
child’s penny trumpet can do little 
harm; I should not like to see it 
changed into the instrument it might 
be, if oratory of commanding power 
blew a blast into it. As yet we are 
safe. Friends of government take 
care to leave things quiet. Opposition 
has little to boast of in the way of 
oratory; Malone might do much, but 
you know he is not aman who will 
speak to order. He must have a 
worthy subject to be great upon, and 
good care is taken that no such subject 
shall be given him. He has little 
heart for anything doing now, and 
there is no other man of ability willing 
to waste his eloquence on useless 
harangues. Accordingly, the debates 
are languid and unattractive, feeble 
and discordant. A few men like 
Hutchinson may make a change of 
which the consequences cannot be cal- 
culated. Eloquence in the senate will 
make the national feeling a passion. 
This will, of course, at some time come 
to pass; a great game will then be 
played—Ireland will stake the forms 
against the reality of independence. 
There may be many turns of fortune 
in such a game. Ah, Malone, here’s 
our friend Derinzy; he promises to 
join our party on Wednesday, and is 
now in attendance on you.” 

Tisdall took his leave, and Derinzy 
was speedily deep in consultation with 
his old friend, in a chamber appro- 
priated to his particular use, in one of 
the little taverns in the neighbourhood. 
The case of Carleton has been already 
in part communicated to the reader ; 
the little which remains to be told ad- 
mits of being briefly stated. 

For a short time before her death, 
Mrs. Neville had been in correspon- 
dence with her friend and relative, 
Mr. Derinzy. Although resident in 
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England for some years, she made no 
effort, so long as her brother lived, to 
acquire information respecting her son's 
concerns in Ireland. When at length, 
feeling her life draw towards a close, 
she was induced to make some in- 
quiries, Mr. Derinzy was soon con- 
vinced that Garrett Neville had pos- 
sessed himself, by dishonest means, of 
his nephew's possessions. The cir- 
cumstances attending the substitution 
of a false heir, he felt it to be of most 
moment to examine, and accordingly 
availed himself of such agencies as he 
could set in motion to influence the 
mind and conscience of the nurse, 
Honora Brasil, who had fabricated the 
plot with her husband, at the instiga- 
tion of the usurper. Although not 
induced to make a confession, she 
seemed much moved and troubled. 
She had not believed the real heir was 
in existence when she lent herself to 
the deception against him, and was 
disposed to doubt the representations 
of Mr. Derinzy, that he still survived. 
What she concealed was afterwards 
disclosed by her husband. 

According to his statement, his wife 
had been in the town of Clonmel on 
the first day of the assizes, and her 
mind occupied with the remonstrances 
of Mr. Derinzy, saw a youth, who 
she felt strongly convinced was the 
real heir, Marmaduke Neville. Full 
of the impression, she returned home 
and spoke eranestly with her husband, 
detailing to him the particulars of her 
foster-child's gallantry, and pondering 
with him what they should do—whe- 
ther sacrifice their own comforts or 
wrong the dispossessed. In this state 
of mind the awful calamity which visited 
their house fell upon her, but while 
retaining consciousness, and even 
through the wildness of delirium, her 
ery was justice for her child. 

To this ery Brasil at length yielded. 
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His informations together with the 
depositions of the physicians who had 
attended the substituted heir, were 
submitted to Mr. Malone, as well as 
such other documents and details which 
had been brought together by the in- 
dustry and researches of Neville and 
his friends, the whole wearing a face, 
as Mr. Malone observed, of encourag- 
ing a reasonable hope of success. 

** Send these documents to me,” he 
said, “ to-morrow, and let me have 
your statement in writing. It is not 
likely that I shall be able to act for 
you, but I may give you some useful 
hints. You will take care to retain 
Tisdall and Fitzgibbon; no fee in this 
case for me.” 

“‘ The report is true then,” said Mr. 
Derinzy, “you take office under the 
duke.” 

“So they say,” replied Malone— 
‘so they say; I do not contradict 
them; time enough to do that when 
they speak untruly against me, and 
even then I shall possibly let the slan- 
der pass. If I have a hope of serving 
the country by taking office, I will not 
refuse to become a placeman. But it 
is very disheartening to know that the 
policy which has now become almost 
a principle of government, regards a 
fifth, or less than a fifth, of the popu- 
lation as ‘the people’ of the country, 
and insists on preventing the elements 
of this quintessential extract from ever 
combining into one harmonious body. 
Better things are promised, but the 
spirit of the century past has not de- 
parted, and if its champions and its 
priests,” said he, with a heightened 
emphasis on the last word, “ can pre- 
vail, will govern the century to come. 
Perhaps it is in such a time an honest 
man ought to commit himself with 
party to such an extent as not to com- 
promise his own principles ; I shall not 
commit myself further.” 


CHAPTER XIV.——-POLITICS AT A BANQUET. 


pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima. 


HORATIUS, 


“ They'll have fleet steeds that follow.” 


A rew days after the conference, Car- 
leton accompanied his friend to dinner 
at the solicitor-general’s, where he was 
to meet some of the leading politicians 
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ofthe time. At convivial meetings of 
this description, much of the business 
of government was done—adherents 
were engaged, opponents won over, 
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and discontented supporters were con- 
ciliated. It may be remembered that, 
at this period, whatever may be said of 
the slavery of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, its members were pre-eminently 
independent. They had no consti- 
tuency to please or satisfy; holding 
their seats by a tenure coeval with the 
sovereign’s occupation of his throne, 
they troubled themselves little with 
the thought of meeting, at the com- 
mencement of a new reign, consti- 
tuents to whom until then they were 
to enact the fiction of representatives. 
The apprehension which was to be 
realized at a time probably distant, 
certainly contingent and unknown, was 
a fear by no means embarrassing; so 
long as the sovereign lived, their seats 
as members were secure—the conse- 
quences of a royal demise it would have 
been undutiful to contemplate. For 
the close of their own lives they were 
careless to make provision ; to provide 
against such an event as befalling the 
sovereign would be a species of trea- 
son—a “compassing ofthe king’s death.” 
Thus, duty to the throne kept senators 
in the House of Commons at their ease 
respecting duty to the people, and 
they felt it far more becoming their 
position to take care of their private 
interests, and secure place or pension 
while within their reach, than to exert 
themselves in public discussions for 
visions of national interest which they 
believed could never be realized, or to 
win favour from constituencies which 
might never have an opportunity of 
awarding to them substantial marks of 
either censure or approval. In such 
a state of things it is easy to imagine 
that there was more business done in 
assemblies where guests were taught 
to value their immediate and personal 
interests, than in those parliamentary 
debates where there was nothing of 
more consequence to be discussed than 
the interests of the country. 

Such a state of things, however, was 
not unfavourable to the formation of 
parties; nor were parties the less in- 
veterate in their mutual rivalry and 
opposition, that the prizes for which 
they contended were not purely poli- 
tical. The great parties of the day 
were two, very much what they were 
when Swift described them—one styled 
the English, one the Irish, interest ; 
the former consisting of persons who 
were themselves settlers—the other, 
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of the sons or descendants of settlers 
from England: as to the great mass 
of the nation, the people of Irish de- 
scent, it went for nothing in the visible 
political combinations of the epoch. It 
seems to haye been an object with the 
Duke of Bedford to reconcile the con- 
flicting parties, at least to bring their 
great leaders to a good understanding 
with his government and with each 
other, and in the prosecution of 
his purpose he was seconded zealously 
by Tisdall. 

Primate Stone was at this time vir- 
tual, perhaps it might be said acknow- 
ledged head of the English interest. 
He had experienced a defeat in 1753 
on an important question—no less than 
whether the right to dispose of the 
surplus revenue belonged to the crown 
or the legislature. Mr. Boyle at that 
time led the Anglo-Irish interest in the 
House of Commons, where his in- 
fluence was very great, and, as has 
been significantly observed, his abili- 
ties in the management of elective 
committees were much dreaded. His 
success was long celebrated by the 
country party, and in the toast, “ Tot- 
tenham in his boots,” the individual 
who came travel-stained to the debate, 
and whose vote decided the contest, 
was in flowing cups richly remembered. 
Between politicians capable of setting 
due value on arival’s merit, it is not 
difficult to adjust terms of accommo- 
dation; and when the Duke of Bed- 
ford arrived in Ireland, the primate, 
who had been dismissed from the privy 
council after his defeat, but whose 
genius was certainly not for retirement 
or asceticism, had recovered strength, 
and reconstructed a party able to 
sustain itself against any that could 
at that time be called out against it 
in Ireland. It was the policy of the 
viceroy to win over the support of this 
party to the government, but to do so 
without driving another strong party 
into opposition. He would therefore 
reconcile, if it were practicable, the 
primate and the Earl of Kildare; and 
abortive efforts were making by Tis- 
dall, who was a staunch friend of the ‘ 
primate, and by others to effect this desi- 
rable object, at the time of Carleton’s 
arrival in Dublin. 

Carleton and Derinzy were the first 
of Tisdall’s guests to arrive, and they 
found their accomplished host ready 
to receive them. ‘Tisdall’s exterior 
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was of that cast by which nature seems 
pleased to show forth the visible ascen- 
dancy of mind over matter. Short of 
stature, and without any commanding 
prominence of feature, there was a 
character of self-reliance in his air 
and in the habitual expression of his 
dark countenance, that manifested a 
quiet consciousness of power. There 
never was a flush of triumph over his 
cheek or brow in his moment of 
brightest success, nor did he seem dis- 
turbed or ill at ease in the emergencies 
when his mental labour was severest. 
For the general observer, nothing more 
was visible than an air of satisfaction 
or a look of thought ; the deeper emo- 
tions were discernible only by the few 
who can decypher the minute and mys- 
terious characters in which nature de- 
picts expression upon an eye and a lip, 
where a powerful will struggles against 
the display of it. As to Tisdall’s 
manners, it might be said his polite- 
ness was easier than might seem to suit 
the ceremonious habits of the times ; 
while yet he had the tact to accommo- 
date himself to occasions and cha- 
racters so as never to fail in the degree 
of attention expected of him. He re- 
ceived Derinzy with the cordial wel- 
come of an old friend, and in the grace 
with which he saluted his companion 
there was a kindliness which the young 
man felt to be very encouraging. 

The next guest announced was Lord 
Charlemont, who entered with the un- 
assuming grace for which he was dis- 
tinguished, and with an air of defe- 
rence to the host and company which 
seemed evidently to belong to the be- 
nevolence of his nature, to be derived 
from feeling, not assumed as manner. 

*« Lord Charlemont,” said Tisdall, 
after the compliments of reception 
were over, “allow me to present to 
you my young friend, Mr. Carleton, 
who will one of those days redeem the 
promises in his favour, for which I am 
ready to become asurety. Mr. Car- 
leton, Lord Charlemont, whom every 
court and city in Europe would gladly 
win to desert us, and who has come 
here from all these attractions to make 
his home where his country is. And 
here,” continued he, as the grave and 
dignified aspect of Mr. Malone pre- 
sented itself, taking the name as it was 
announced, ‘‘ here comes one whom I 
need not introduce or describe—An- 
tony Malone, a title higher than any 
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that can be given him—the ornamnt 
of his profession ; whether in place or 
out of place, its foremost man.” 

«“ Mr. Solicitor-general,” said Ma- 
lone, bowing low, and addressing him- 
self to Lord Charlemont, * if he does 
not reserve the right of reply always 
to himself, takes away all power of 
reply when he is pleased to compli- 
ment.” 

* And leaves no necessity for it when 
his compliments are so just as they are 
now,” said his lordship. 

« Here comes one,” said Tisdall, as 
he heard a name passed to a servant in 
the anti-chamber, “whom compli- 
ments could not overpower, even were 
one to try the novel experiment of 
complimenting his morals. Mr. Secre- 
tary Rigby, I bid you welcome, and 
congratulate our friends as well as 
myself on your having been able to 
escape to us. How has your negocia- 
tion sped? What says the Geraldine ? 
Will he grace our feast ? 

*‘Impracticable,” said Rigby, “quite 
impracticable; he seems to inherit all 
the anti-episcopal virtues of his race. 
‘No peace with the primate’ is to be 
added to the ‘ crom aboo’ in his arms. 
It is certainly more deeply stamped on 
his heart than the family motto. 

‘** Who is this that wags his head so 
wickedly against our head of the En- 
glish interest and the Irish church— 
that would condemn our Primate 
Stone to be stoned to death? Kil- 
dare? eh—the stout Earl of Kildare ? 
I thought so; none but a dare-devil of 
his kind would dare to kill the imma- 
culate primate.” 

“ That’s not ‘your thunder,’ An- 
drews,” said Tisdall, turning from 
Mr. Rigby to receive two new-comers. 
* Stand forth, thou soul and body of 
whim, gay Peter Brabazon—come and 
appear. When a body of so goodly 
proportions as nature thought worthy 
to contain the learning and abilities of 
our friend, is interposed between fabrics 
of your dimensions and mine, total 
eclipse is our fortune. But no per- 
sonification of learning could obscure 
a genius like yours—such a shower of 
small facetiousnesses; and you to ask 
who could dare assail the primate. 
My good friend, the man that has 
courage to announce himself by a dis- 
charge of pleasantries like yours, is 
bold enough not only to wage war on a 
primate, but to treat his predecessor, 
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St. Patrick, as the saint treated the 
vipers, and warn him off the premises.” 

“‘T say, solicitor,” said Mr. Rigby, 
‘was it you who advised the itinerant 
preacher of the arguments he was to 
employ in the conversion of Lord Kil- 
dare.” 

*T had no fee that I can remember 
on any consultation of the kind, nor 
indeed am I aware of the argument 
you allude to.” 

“The poor preacher was picked up 
by some good Samaritan, who, as they 
say, made him ride in his chariot, and 
talked with him about his enterprise— 
no less than that of converting the 
stout earl. What arguments do you 
rely on? The missionary showed all his 
wares. When they were every one 
ransacked and set aside, his unknown 
benefactor offered to help him to one 
yet untried. Remind the earl, said 
he, of Primate Stone; ask him how he 
would like to have his company for 
ever, and tell him he must now take 
his choice—repent, reform, and go to 
heaven, or else die in his sins, and live 
for ever with the primate.” 

“No, Rigby, that was no advice of 
mine; and you may tell Lord Kildare 
that if he has paid the concocter of it, 
he has cheated himself. A pasquinade 
ought to have something original in its 
composition—this is a mean plagiarism. 
Don’t you remember that a princess 
royal of France is reported to have 
given this amiable explanation of her 
conversion—she wished to be some- 
where in the next world where she 
would not meet her family. 

“There is another reason why it 
could not be Tisdall’s,” said Mr. An- 
drews; “it would not be in season. 
If reports are to be credited, his grace 
of Armagh has fallen into religion.” 

The conversation was interrupted 
by new announcements—Lord Clan- 
brasil!—the Primate! Neville looked 
up, and was not less impressed by the 
aspect and bearing of Primate Stone 
than persons usually were who for the 
first time beheld him. The personal 
beauty of the primate, it is well known, 
has retained its remembrance in tradi- 
tions preserved to the present day. 
It was of the kind most appreciable 
by the many—beauty of form and 
colouring, both such as to give a cha- 
racter of effeminacy to the appear- 
ance, had it not been corrected by a 
stately bearing and figure, and by a 
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masculine energy of expression. This 
Jatter quality, however, was not visible 
to’ the general observer. The counte- 
nance of the primate had habitually an 
air ofsoftnessand repose, whichchanged 
at times into a loftier and sterner cha- 
racter, but seldom indeed, unless when 
the mind that informed it willed, to ap- 
pear commanding or excited. 

** What a fine appearance,” said 
Neville to Lord Charlemont, beside 
whom he was standing. 

“« Yes, very fine ; something between 
Seneca and Sardanapalus. There is 
as much melancholy in the primate’s 
face as a life like his would permit to 
remain there. I sometimes think he 
has the grace to be sorry for having 
taken holy orders; but I believe the 
faint trace of discontent in his fine face 
would be more justly ascribed to a 
feeling that he is too great a man for 
the sphere he has been set to move in.” 

“Have you any curiosity, Lord 
Charlemont,” said Mr. Malone, to see 
how the antagonists, Clanbrasil and 
the primate, bear themselves through 
the evening. You see how graciously 
they are conversing now. The pri- 
mate has paid his round of civilities, 
and he allows that astute peer to en- 
gross him as if there were none but he 
in the company.” 

“ Amicitia usque ad mensam! His 
grace is not insensible to the comfort 
that tle summons to dinner will re- 
lease him.” 

“ The two peers, and their recent 
trials of strength, have been not ex- 
actly a study to me; but certainly 
there was something to excite atten- 
tion in seeing two very able men ad- 
vocating and opposing a measure of 
much importance, on grounds which 
neither of them in his heart approved 
of. The primate, I am persuaded, 
saw his adversary’s game; but I am 
disposed to think, that his grace's own 
secret has not been penetrated. It is 
perfectly certain, that, notwithstanding 
his decided and successful resistance 
to Lord Clanbrasil’s bill, he is in high 
favour with the papists—higher, indeed, 
than before his opposition.” 

A summons to the dinner-table 
interrupted the conversation. Politics, 
and all pertaining to politics, were 
excluded from the repast. Hilarity 
was not banished from it, nor wit, 
nor pleasantry ; occasionally a little 
rude, perhaps, but never pointless; 
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nor even were scholarship and philo- 
sophy silent. But the meeting was 
essentially political; and as soon as 
the attendants had withdrawn, and 
the toasts began to circulate, the true 
genius of the place resumed its as- 
cendancy. At first the political dis- 
¢ussion was commenced in a conver- 
sation apart, as it were, between the 
primate and Lord Clanbrasil; but 
gradually one and another joined in it, 
and the little fount became a stream 
and a flood of conversation to which 
every guest contributed. To render 
it intelligible, a word of explanation 
will be necessary. 

Lord Clanbrasil was one of that 
very small number of senators who 
had the sagacity to discern the practi- 
eability of distinguishing between 
Roman Catholics capable of becoming 
well-affected to the state, and those 
whose prejudices were invincible. 
Under this impression he framed a 
bill for the registration of popish 
priests, as they were then termed, 
giving to a certain number the law's 
protection in the exercise of their 
spiritual functions, and effectually dis- 
abling all others. At the time when 
this measure was proposed, the Ro- 
man Catholic religion was connived at, 
not tolerated; secular and regular 
clergy were alike prohibited by the 
letter of the law, and alike indulged 
by a species of clandestine but eftec- 
tual toleration. Lord Clanbrasil’s 
bill would have the effect of banish- 
ing from the country, and holding in 
exclusion from it, regulars and all 
those whose political principles could 
not be depended on, and of reducing 
under the power of the law such of 
the clergy as, having become regis- 
tered, were permitted to remain. This 
measure was introduced as a step in 
the march of toleration ; but it was 
regarded by the most intelligent of 
the Roman Catholic body as a scheme 
for the extinction of their religion. 
A strong persuasion is now enter- 
tained, that they judged the measure 
wisely. It would have cut off the 
supplies from the Church of Rome in 
Ireland, and left it to perish by inani- 
tion. When first introduced into the 
House of Lords it was negatived, 
principally owing to the part taken 
against it by the primate. The pro- 
poser of the measure, however, was 
not discouraged. Favoured by the 
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Duke of Bedford, he introduced his 
bill again, and succeeded by 4 small 
majority. ‘The next stage it had to 
pass through, was a vote upon it in 
Privy Council ; and here the friends 
of the primate were too strong for 
the viceroy: the measure was de- 
feated. The project thus rendered 
abortive was the subject of conversa- 
tion between the author and the oppo- 
ser of it. 

“Well, primate,” Lord Clanbrasil 
was heard to say, * you do not dis- 
hearten me. I cannot think a mind 
like that of your grace will continue 
long under the influence of such an 
objection. Long-continued connivance 
is, to all intents, equivalent to tolera- 
tion. It would be indeed less incon- 
sistent in the state to legalise the 
worship of the papists under due re- 
strictions, than to connive at it as it 
is now permitted.” 

«TI did not tell your lordship that I 
had no other objections to the bill. At 
the same time I must observe, that 
there is more justice than you seem to 
admit in the objection you refer to.” 

“ In faith, my lord primate, I can- 
not discern the justice of refusing to 
acknowledge and reward the loyalty 
of well-affected men to the extent that 
I proposed to gratify the papists, 
merely because some little etiquette 
would be infringed by the favour done 
to them.” 

“ Are you sure they would accept 
the bill as a boon or a favour ? I have 
proof to the contrary. Indeed I be- 
lieve it is no secret that the leading 
men of the Romish persuasion have 
formally thanked me for the part I 
took in defeating a measure which 
they regarded as involving the down- 
fall of their religion.” 

“May I ask your grace, was the 
apprehension of such a result among 
the reasons for your exertions against 
the bill ?” 

The question was asked by Mr. 
Malone ; the company were silenced, 
and the primate for a moment dis- 
concerted by it—he rallied, however. 

“Mr. Prime Sergeant,” said 
he, “I beg pardon,” (the title had 
been withdrawn from this eminent 
lawyer) “ Mr. Malone, I understand 
the drift of your question, and I am 
not ashamed to reply, that I would 
not contemplate the extirpation of 
heresy by any parliamentary indirect- 
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ness. I would not pass a bill contrived 
for the subversion of Romanism as a 
boon and an indulgence to it.” 

“Your grace mistakes my bill,” 
said Lord Clanbrasil; “ I affected no 
grace to popery; my benevolence was 
directed upon loyal papists. I pur- 
posed to relieve them in the exercise 
of their religion; but as to the reli- 
gion itself, 1 pretended no favour to 
it.” 

* A capital distinction that of your 
lordship’s,” said Tisdall, but, permit 
me to observe, hardly applicable. 
When you tell the papists that you 
wish to legalise the exercise of their 
religion, while at the same time your 
purpose is to destroy it, you do some- 
thing like breaking the word of pro- 
mise to the heart. You profess to 
make a law that they shall be at liberty 
to quaff pure popery as it comes un- 
adulterated from Rome, the source ; 
and the beverage you design to provide 
is something that never saw the sea; 
or reflected the triple crown of the 
pontiff. A toast; my lords and gen- 
tlemen, full bumpers—‘ The glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory !’” 

The toast was drank with the cus- 
tomary honours ; but it had not the 
success expected. Lord Clanbrasil 
was determined it should not terminate 
the discussion. Anticipating his host, 
before the company were well seated 
again, he objected to the view taken 
of his policy. 

**[ shall submit,” said he, “ to be 
judged by any impartial and unpledged 
person, if I am not in the right. I 
submit the case unreservedly to An- 
thony Malone, if he will decide upon 
ia” 

*© Give judgment, Mr. Malone,” 
cried several voices. 

* You do not seem to remember, 
gentleman,” replied he, “ that there 
are two parties in the case. Even in 
the sportiveness of an after-dinner 
arbitration the consent of both is ne- 
cessary.” 

All eyes were turned on the pri- 
mate. He said, 

« My Lord Clanbrasil cannot possi- 
bly entertain a higher respect for Mr. 
Malone’s judgment and integrity than 
Ido. I shall listen to his after-din- 
her decision, I have no doubt, with as 
true pleasure as [ have often listened 
to an argument from him in a court 
of justice and in the senate.” 


“Then thus adjured I speak. In 
this case the court is of opinion that 
the most reverend father, George 
archbishop of Armagh, primate and 
metropolitan of all Ireland, and the 
Right Hon. James Earl of Clanbrasil, 
have each been placed in a false posi- 
tion, and have experienced the incon- 
veniences to which such a position is 
liable. You, my Lord Clanbrasil, 
purposed to destroy the papist party, 
or at least to deprive it of power. 
To this end, you devised a scheme for 
dividing it, and to render your scheme 
successful you recommended it by 
liberal professions. You, my lord 
primate, discerned the noble lord’s 
purpose and policy. You designed to 
protect the papists and popery against 
his artifices, and that such patronage 
should seem consistent with your pro- 
fessional obligations, you were forced to 
disguise your favourable intents under 
a show of intolerance. You are 
bound, my lord, by two conflicting en- 
gagements: your ecclesiastical station 
demands of you, if you have power to 
effect it, the extinction of heresy— 
your political station as guardian of 
the English interest, makes you guar- 
dian of the Church of Rome—you 
cannot admit of its overthrow. My 
Lord Clanbrasil would create a divi- 
sion in Romanism, your grace would 
perpetuate division in Ireland; and 
neither your grace nor the noble lord 
would serve your respective purposes 
by declaring them.” 

There was silence for a brief mo- 
ment. The primate was something 
more pale than wont—in the cotnte- 
nance of Lord Clanbrasil surprise was 
visibly depicted. ‘The host spoke to 
relieve the awkwardness of the occa- 
sion. 

** Malone,” said he, * this is rather 
bold speaking ; you seem to me more 
conjectural than usual in casting such 
imputations.” 

“No, solicitor,” replied the con- 
suminate lawyer, “there is nothin 
conjectural. Lord Clanbrasil will 
avow, I am sure, that I have divined 
his purpose aright; and as td the 
views of his grace, fifty years’ expe- 
rience of English rule furnishes an 
ample instruction of what they must 
necessarily be—the same with those 
of Primate Boulter, Primate Marsh, 
Primate Hoadley, and never more 
effectually or more graciously carried 
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into act than by his grace who has 
conferred on me the high honour I am 
at this moment exercising. And let 
it not be thought for a moment that I 
make the policy of England matter of 
reproach—I am an arbitrator, not a 
censor—as long as there is a na- 
tional spirit in Ireland, England will 
take heed to keep us divided. States- 
men of inferior parts would be con- 
tented with inferior successes. It 
would be sufficient for them to keep 
parliament divided, to set Protestant 
against Protestant. Your grace knows 
that this is not enough for the times. 
You have had proof that a national 
feeling may be strong enough to fuse 
Protestant parties into one ; you must 
guard the interest of England here by 
a division of more magnitude. While 
Rome is powerful for its numbers and 
strong in its purposes here, we dare 
not attempt to separate from England 
or to assert our independance of it. 
To do so would be to give ourselves 
up as the dependants or victims of the 
popish party. You ensure your as- 
cendancy over us by not permitting 
that party to be dissipated.” 

“ Capital,” cried little Brabazon, 
* that’s just the policy of Mrs. Cuth- 
bert. When poor Cuthbert got those 
blotches on his face—never mind, man, 
every body sees them—his wife, they 
say, regularly made away with every 
prescription ; for, as she very justly 
argued, it was better have a husband 
faithful, although his face was in a 
blaze or so, than to have him like an 
Adonis, making conquests and forsak- 
ing her.” 

Cuthbert did not seem to feel quite 
comfortable. On the contrary, he 
showed by a gesture much worse 
than equivocal that he harboured ven- 
geance in his heart. Mr. Andrews, 
a distinguished fellow of the college, 
afterwards provost, had barely time to 
arrest the hand in which ke held his 
glass much in the fashion of a missile. 

«*« Are you mad 2” said he, in a whis- 
per. ‘Is it before the primate you 
would commit such an outrage ?” 

«* What can a man do, Andrews? 
One can't call such a fellow out for a 
matter of this kind. It must be pu- 
nished on the spot, or else you must 
laugh it off.” 

“ Certainly,” said Andrews, “unless 
you would have the laugh at yourself. 

ye must try to turn it off. I think,” 
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said he, addressing himself generally 
to the company, * I have an illustra- 
tion rather more in point than our 
friend Brabazon’s; that is, supposing 
Mr. Malone’s judgment correct—a 
thing for which I should be in this 
instance unwilling to pledge myself. 
I dare say, gentlemen, you all know 
the story of the captain’s shark. I was 
in Hawk’s ship, off Porto Bello, at 
the time the monster was thus appro- 
priated. There was a dearth of such 
creatures at the time, and the first I 
saw in my ignorance I was eager to 
entrap. The old boatswain refused 
to aid me with fishing apparatus, and 
I ran to the captain’s cabin with a 
boy’s. eagerness, to have authority on 
my side. . 

«« The boatswain says, sir, you do 
not permit fishing, and he refuses to 
help me.’ 

“«]T dare say,’ said the captain, 
€ boatswain knows what he’s about.’ 

¢ But it is a shark I want to take.’ 

** «Ts it indeed ?—the very friend I 
want to keep. Will vou keep my se- 
cret ?’ said he, as we walked on deck. 
‘Ay, there you are,’ as he looked over 
the ship’s side, ‘ constant and faithful, 
and my friend Andrews would deprive 
me of you. Look, boy, landward; 
look in any seaman’s face when his 
eyes fall on those white walls. If 
sharkey were out of that, it would be 
hard to keep the men on board. He 
is more a terror to them, I can tell 
you, than the ship’s corporal—a rope’s- 
end is a trifle in comparison with 
sharkey’s jaws. While he guards the 
ship we shall have no swimming to 
shore. Icannot afford to lose him.’” 

«Your admiral, Mr. Andrews, 
might plead a very creditable prece- 
dent in Irish society,” said Malone ; 
“and the authority, my lord primate, 
was very venerable indeed, no less 
than episcopal ; I should not be much 
out if | added regal also. When two 
of the contending clans had been al- 
lowed time and facility for bringing 
their quarrels to maturity and indulg- 
ing in a mutual slaughter, the Lord 
Justice Clifford was summoned over 
to explain or justify his supineness. 
He selected a bishop as his advocate 
and agent. His argument was brief, 
and from the result it would appear 
convincing and satisfactory. 

“‘¢T hold it good policy, sire,’ said 
he, ‘to wink while your majesty’s 
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enemies are cutting off each other's 
heads. They will spare you cost and 
trouble if they are not meddled with.’ 
* Whereat,’ observes old Hanmer, ‘the 
king smiled and bade him return to 
Ireland.’ ” 

Carleton heard no more. A packet 
was placed in his hand, and a word 
whispered in his ear, at which he 
hastily quitted the table and proceeded 
to an outer hall in ablaze with liveried 
servants. The packet contained let- 
ters, one of them enclosing a little 
cross set with brilliants. What the 
letters were, may be afterwards seen 
when there is more time to read them. 
It is now enough to say what was 
theix effect. Carleton was manifestly 
depressed by the receipt of them ; and 
while he seemed to form a brave reso- 
lution, he was not, so one would think, 
happy in the adoption of it. After a 
short pause, he asked for the bearer 
of it, and conversed with him apart. 
A carriage was then summoned to 
the door, and he entered it, the ser- 
vants taking good care that the pro- 
cess of entrance should not be rapid— 
one handed him his sword, another 
his hat, another his cloak, another 
stood at the hall-door, and two at 
the carriage steps; each 4nd all ar- 
resting him until the expected gratuity 
was given. When this process of spoli- 
ation had been mechanically endured, 
the young man took his place in the 
carriage, the bearer of the message seat- 
ing himself on the box with the driver. 
The direction was given, and the 
vehicle set off on its lumbering career. 

Then Carleton threw himself back, 
and allowed his thoughts, gloomy as 
they were, to have free way with him— 
he even spoke aloud. 

‘* My dream is over,” said he, “ my 
way of life is already in the sere. 
Strange destiny mine! to work out, as 
if it were my own will, the will of 
others. Child, boy—I have been a 
machine moving at a command from 
without. Then it was in my own 
affections the principle of my submis- 
sion was found. Now it is feeling for 
the affection of another. Well, if I 
can make her happy, even if I soothe 
her close of life, that is something ; 
but itis a strange destiny never to 
choose, never to have a will—poor 
Neville!” said the youth, ready almost 
to dissolve in a fit of tenderness 
for himself; but a bitter smile came 
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to his relief, and saved him from the 
effeminacy. 

While troubled thoughts were hur- 
rying across his mind, the coach lum- 
bered on as rapidly as such a vehicle 
preceded by such a team could roll. 
It reached, at length, the quay. 

** Are we arrived?” said Carleton. 

‘“‘ Yes, master, yonder’s the vessel. 
Ready my men ?” cried he to two per- 
sons in sailor’s dress who appeared at 
hand. 

« All ready, sir.” 

Neville threw some silver to the 
driver, followed his conductor, and 
entered asmall boat—the sailorssat and 
plied their oars rapidly. At no great 
distance the tall form of a two-decked 
vessel towered in the dark air. The 
song of the mariners, as they weighed 
anchor, came mingled with the plash of 
the waves over the dark water. In Car- 
leton’s mind all was a phantasm,though 
not a hideous dream—an ecstasy of ten- 
derness at one moment, then of sorrow, 
and more generally a confusion in 
which all feelings that agitate the hu- 
man breast, exerted by turns a mastery. 

At last, the boat drew up by the 
ship’s tall side. There was a veiled 
figure on deck. Carleton seized a 
rope, swung himself aloft, and stood 
for a moment silent. 

* My lady, sir, is below,” said the 
female before whom he stood; “she 
felt a little faint. 1 prepared her when 
I saw the boat approaching, and if you 
please I will conduct you down.” 

Carleton attended his conductor 
down the steps; at the bottom she 
opened a door and said, 

« Please, sir, enter.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say Car- 
leton obeyed. He entered, and was 
instantly and rudely seized by vigorous 
arms, hand-cuffed, gagged, and bound, 
and deposited in a narrow berth to 
which the cords which tied him were 
fastened. Sounds, not to be misunder- 
stood, on the deck over his head, and 
the rushing of water on the planks, 
taught him the vessel was under weigh. 
It is needless to describe the variety of 
emotions’ by which he was agitated ; 
but when the violence of his first in- 
dignation had subsided, he began to 
feel that the wrong and treachery he 
suffered from, was not altogether so 
bad nor so irremediable as the fate to 
which he came with the desperate in- 
tention of resigning himself. 
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Meanwhile his disappearance had 
been observed, and had caused confu- 
sion and alarm. When the primate 
rose to take his leave, Mr. Derinzy 
profited by the opportunity, and joined 
the small train which accompanied the 
dignitary as he departed. Looking 
around to give a signal to Carleton, he 
perceived for the first time that the 
youth was no longer of the company. 

“Stole away,” said Tisdall, who 
observed his Jook of inquiry. “ Your 
young friend has not had his head made 
for our wine, or else he has little heart 
for our politics. I should augur better 
for him if he were a thought higher 
tempered.” 

“You do him injustice,” said De- 
rinzy ; “rely on it, we shall suffer no 
discredit from him. He is better than 
high tempered—he is well tempered, 
and of a true heart and high spirit.” 

The departure of the primate, upon 
whom Tisdall waited to the door of his 
coach, interrupted the dialogue. At 
his return to the hall he found De- 
rinzy questioning his servant. The 
servant was speaking. 

Quite sure, sir. They say that a 
letter was brought by a man in a 
sailor’s dress, and that Mr. Carleton 
accompanied him in a coach.” 

* Carleton has not been home to- 
night,” said Derinzy. ‘Your ser- 
vants tell of some summons to him 
with which I am not altogether satis- 
fied.”’ 

More than one voice, in reply to 
Tisdall’s words and looks, told the story 
of the youth’s departure. The porter’s 
account was the most circumstantial. 
He was standing at the hall-door when 
@ man came up the steps and asked if 
Mr. Derinzy and a young gentleman 
his friend, Mr. Carleton, were of the 
dinner-party. On saying that they 
were, the man gave his message, and 
told him to “ be alive and look sharp” 
in having it delivered. 

Did you know the man ?—had you 
seen him before?” said Mr. Tisdall. 

“No, sir; he was quite a stranger 
to me, and I think he was strange to 
the place, for the man that was with 
him in the street seemed directing him 
like one that was a foreigner, or some- 
thing of the sort.” 

* There was aman with him—did 
you know him ?” 

« No, sir, I never saw him before, 
nor ever saw the like of him either ; I 
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never saw such a rascally squint as he 
had, in all my born days.” 

« That must be the fellow,” said 
another servant, “ that got up behind 
the coach just as it was rolling away. 
He darted out of the entry at the 
corner and mounted,” 

*: A stout and rather short man, was 
he, Williams?” said a servant. 

«© Yes, he was.” 

« Then Stamer and I saw him, squint 
and all, getting upon the coach.” 

Here Mr. Derinzy’s servant said to 
his master— 

«1 think that must be Mr. Neville’s 
servant, sir. He was in the stable yard 
of the hotel this morning ; he was talk- 
ing to the ostler, and I suppose about 
your honour, for I heard the ostler 
say, ‘there’s Mr. Derinzy’s servant— 
you can ask him yourself ;’ but when I 
came up to them, Pearson went away.” 

« This looks serious,” said Tisdall; 
“ T see you think so. I'll get Malone 
out to you, but I despair of being able 
to do you any other service than by 
placing some of our civic authorities 
at your command. I must presently 
resume my post at the. table, although 
one of the brightest stars in all our 
sphere is twinkling in my place till I 
return.” 

And so Tisdall disappeared, and 
presently Malone was at Derinzy’s side, 
assisting him with his counsel. 

It is unnecessary to continue the 
details of their farther investigation. 
The result was, that Carleton, about 
half an hour before, had entered into 
a coach and proceeded, as the order 
to the driver was understood, towards 
Rogerson’s quay. It was arranged that 
Mr. Derinzy should follow thither with 
all practicable haste, while his friends 
took such measures as might seem 
most advisable to second him, sending 
a force of constables and military to 
support him, and endeavouring to trace 
out and secure the individual whose 
sinister aspect had produced so strong 
an impression on all those by whom he 
was beheld. 

Derinzy proceeded on his way with 
the impetuous eagerness which the 
emergency seemed to inspire; but his 
haste did not prove to be speed. In 
that time the streets of Dublin by night 
were better adapted to the purpose of 
breakers of law, than to the wants of 
those who would do well. The lamps, 
feeble and distant, served rather to 
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show thieves and marauders their 
prey than to make honest men aware 
of their danger. There were laws, to 
be sure, that lamps should be set up at 
equal and not extremely incommodious 
distances, but such laws were little re- 
garded. The number of luminaries 
required for a street might be found in 
it, but a far too large proportion would 
give light to the vicinity of some great 
man’s dwelling, while, beyond, the de- 
frauded way was wrapped in utter 
gloom, or would be shown hereand there 
by a something to which the name of 
light was given, but which was more 
dismal, and disastrous in its weak wan 
twinkle than midnight darkness itself. 
The coach in which Derinzy sat, 
brought its own light with it. Two 
servants bearing torches in their hands 
stood behind and threw a glare over 
the dark ways as they passed on; but 
the light which showed the streets dis- 
played the coach also, and displayed it 
to more than friends. On a sudden 
there was darkness; the two footmen 
were hurled from their place, the 
torches they bore were trodden out, 
the horses were seized and loosed from 
the vehicle, and when Mr. Derinzy 
strove to jump out, he found the door 
so firmly closed against him, that he 
was a prisoner in his carriage. A 
crowd of men he could see standing 
around, all perfectly silent ; he called 
to them to let him out—no answer. 
Roused to indignation, he drew out a 
case of pistols and said— 

«T am armed and desperate ; if you 
do not release me instantly, whatever 
the consequences may be, by him that 
made me, I will fire upon you.” 

Before his menace had time to pro- 
duce its effect, or any effect, a voice 
rich in the melody of Munster called 
out, “is that Mr. Derinzy ?” and with- 
out waiting for an answer, continued 
shouting like a stentor— 

** College, college, college, to the 
rescue.” 

There appeared to be something like 
an amiéable struggle in the crowd— 
some persons apparently endeavouring 
to prevent the speaker from taking part 
in a matter héhadnoconcernin. He 
was to be heard replying— 

«* Off—would you have me leave in 
this vile durance a gallant gentleman 
of my own county—a Derinzy ?” 

And breaking his way through all 


obstacles, he sprang upon one of the | 








liberated horses, making him rear, and 
curvet, and kick, while he cried out— 

** Now, ye rapscallions, scatter, dis- 
perse. Ho, college, college—here'’s an 
honourable collegian in limbo. Come 
from your peaceful recreations—de- 
scende de celo—adeste fideles—come, 
sizar and commoner, from the first 
floor and the garret—sic itur ad astra, 
from the dens ye are storming and the 
taverns where ye are taking a sober 
refreshment. Ho, college, college, come 
with scourges to lash these Helots 
to their ergastula. Here they come— 
here come the boys of old Trinity, and 
heream I, Buck Farrell, of Tatterdown, 
that was, mounted on my war horse, to 
do one good deed before I leave your 
scurvy streets. Take care of your 
toes, you villains—scour away, you 
rabble, or try how the heels of a 
gentleman's coach-horse agree with 
your plebeian sconces.” 

And as his horse reared and lashed, 
the crowd scattered so as to leavea 
space in which he rode round the coach, 
still shouting at the top of his voice— 

‘* College, college.” 

Presently his call was answered. 

‘‘ Here we are—here’s college,” and 
the voices and the rush of a multitude 
was heard approaching. 

Then the crowd around Derinzy 
hastily dispersed ; but the poor Buck's 
exhibition of courage and friendship 
was not without its cost to him. 
He was felled, by a missile, and when 
a couple of score of college youths, 
who had been enjoying a medita- 
tive ramble in the neighbourhood, 
carrying the keys of their doors care- 
fully wrapped up in the tail of their 
gowns, arrived in hot haste at the 
coach, and obtained lights, they found 
his body extended before it. e was 
bleeding profusely from the head, and 
in a state of insensibility. Mr. De- 
rinzy had him removed into a house 
where surgical aid could be procured 
for him, and for the servants, both 
seriously wounded. Having made, 
with all possible haste, the best ar- 
rangement in his power, he was leaving 
the room, when he heard Farrell pro- 
nounce his name. 

“To the ship, Mr. Derinzy,” he 
murmured, “help me aboard. I feel 
weak and silly, but it’s my last night 
in Ireland; I'll mend when I leave it. 
I'm proud and glad that I did you one 
good turn before going.” 
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He spoke with interruptions and 
with evident pain, and relapsed again 
into insensibility. Mr. Derinzy reite- 
rated his charges that he should be 
carefully attended, and said he would 
return to see him; he then proceeded 
to the quay. Some of the constables 
and soldiers sent by Mr. Malone ar- 
rived almost at the same moment with 
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himself and assisted him in his re- 
searches. But all assistance was vain— 
houses and ships, land and water, were 
searched to no purpose. The only 
vessel which it would have been useful 
to visit was beyond his reach, holding 
its swift course with well-filled sails 
to the open sea, and bearing Carleton 
its prisoner. 


CHAPTER XV.——THE CAPTAIN AT SEA. 


“ Boatswain—How long have we been inhabitants at sea here ? 


Gunner—Some fourteen years. 


Boatswain—By fourteen lives, I swear, then, 
This element never nourished such a pirate, 
So great, so fearless, and so fortunate, 
So patient in his want, in act so valiant.” 


A BRILLIANT morning sun was shining 
over the waters of Bantry Bay, and gild- 
ing the tall mountains that protect it, 
revealing green islands dispersed over 
the expanse below, and gleaming upon 
sundry lakes, high-set as gems in the 
surrounding hills. Transparent mist, 
here and there, hung upon the moun- 
tain side, but the glad waters movedfin 
light, or, where the sheltering hills 
protected them, spread as a placid 
mirror, in which naked cliff and grove, 
attired in the rich foliage of autumn, 
were beautifully reflected. Seldom 
had a fair morning dawned on a fairer 
scene. 

Such might well have been the 
thought of a solitary wayfarer, who 
stood on an eminence commanding an 
ample prospect of this goodly scene— 
and yet, its beauty did not seem to 
engage his admiration or attention. 
His glances were seaward, and became 
those of one who was searching, rather 
than admiring. Occasionally, when 
a sail appeared in sight, he applied a 
glass to his eye, but seemed to say to 
himself, as he withdrew it, “ not that.” 
At last ke hastily closed the glass, 
and blew a loud shrill whistle. He 
was answered from below, and a boat 
well manned issued forth from a little 
creek, where it had been lying for 
concealment, or shelter. He tarried 
no longer on the cliff, but hastening 
to the beach, down the precipitate, 
although winding path, took his place 
in the boat, and commanded to row 
for a vessel now at no great distance 
in the offing. It was soon neared, 
and at a signal, recognized by an 
officer on} the deck, the ship’s crew 
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were piped together to receive their 
captain. 

Officers and men, after saluting, 
fell back, and left their commander in 
conversation with the second in com- 
mand. It was carried on in the French 
language. The captain's first question 
received an affirmative reply. “ All 
was on board, delivered by the Are- 
thusa.” 

* So far, well. I will have the 
papers sent to my cabin.” 

The apartment to which the captain 
retired was more commodious, and 
far better furnished than might have 
been looked for at the time. Its 
ornaments were appropriate—charts, 
mathematical and nautical instruments, 
even books were not omitted—books 
of general literature and science, as 
well as those more especially belonging 
to the naval profession. It is gratify- 
ing to think, that much intellectual 
wealth may be stored in a small com- 
pass. In this particular, books may 
be said to have only the privilege of a 
paper currency; but they differ in a 
particular of great moment: they are 
not mere arbitrary representatives of 
value, but signs, which, wherever they 
are understood, bestow the treasures 
they signify. 

The master of this apartment had 
the air and countensnce of one who 
could value and im,'*.ve the treasures 
in his keeping—of one formed for 
action, and not estranged from habits 
of thought. He was of no more than 
a middling stature, but a vigorous 
muscular developement promised a 
more than ordinary strength and acti- 
vity—and in his air and gestures, there 
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was a decision and command which 
no advantage of stature could bestow. 
There was no clue to his age. The 
thoughtfulness of his countenance 
might gather on a brow of eight-and- 
twenty, during the changes and chances 
of an adventurous life; a vigorous 
constitution, and a mind not over sen- 
sitive to care or distress, might have 
preserved a face as youthful, even to 
forty. The features were graceful— 
the colour, that which exposure to the 
air induces on a hue originally soft and 
fresh. His clustering hair was of a 
palish brown, but there was a martial 
character in his full and fiery eye— 
and an energy in the lower part of his 
face, such as could well dispense with 
the air which sable brows and curls 
are ordinarily supposed to render. 

The captain was speedily immersed 
in business—inspecting accounts, read- 
ing communications addressed to him, 
and occasionally questioning the lieu- 
tenant, whom he motioned to be seated 
at the opposite side of the table. 

“‘Has the biscuit been carefully 
examined ?” 

« Yes, sir—every bag—all sound.” 

«“ And the gunpowder, from what 
house has it been supplied ?” 

« All could not be furnished by 
Edmonds from his own store; but he 
has pledged himself that all is equal to 
the sample.” 

“‘ What description of wild geese 
have we?”—This was the name as- 
signed to persons clandestinely enlisted 
in Ireland for the French service. 

«* Wild enough, sir. A more un- 
couth flock you could not desire ; but 
they are all sound and strong. Two 
poor wretches were condemned by the 
surgeon. How they did pray and im- 
plore. Inever witnessed such clamo- 
rous vexation. But your orders were 
peremptory. I gave strong charge to 
the mate to look to them, as he re- 
turned. Still it is a doubt with me, 
if they have not gone down and chosen 
for themselves a death by water, as the 
best alternative at their command.” 

*« No, Le Févre. You do not know 
the Irish character. Suicide will never 
be naturalized in sucha soil. As to 
the numbers, how are they? How 
many from O'Sullivan ?” 

The lieutenant looked at his roll. 
*¢ Fourteen, sir.” 

“From O'Kelly 2” 

«¢ Seven.” 
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«* Has Brown sent in his quota ?” 

«* All but two—the two we rejected.” 

« You have a prisoner on board. 
I am to have him placed in honourable 
confinement. A person of condition, 
I suppose ?” 

« Yes, sir, evidently.” 

« There should be a Mr. Farrell in 
charge of the recruits, do they seem 
to respect him ?” 

‘“* No such person has arrived. The 
party appear to be without commander 
of any description.” 

«« This is somewhat strange. Farrell 
was to have had speedy promotion. I 
hope there’s no treachery in the affair ; 
but why should I fear? Habits like 
poor Farrell's are quite enough to 
account for his absence. The charge 
for beef is more than I had looked 
for.” 

* It is high, sir, but it is of the best 
quality—and Messrs. Blake and Kelly 
ascribe the advance of price to a great 
mortality among cattle.” 

After some further conversation, or 
questioning of this description, the 
captain, saying he would, a3 usual, 
inspect the ship and stores, withdrew, 
and attired himself in uniform. He 
speedily re-appeared, and, attended 
by the lieutenant, proceeded on his 
inspection. 

“And now,” said the captain, 
“duty to the ship discharged, the 
duty of courtesy has its place. Let 
us visit your prisoner.” . 

A mutual surprise was prepared for 
prisoner and captain, in their mutual 
recognition. The prisoner was Carle- 
ton—the captain was the gentleman 
with whom he had made acquaintance 
on the eventful day of the funeral. An 
acquaintance thus made, soon ripened 
into intimacy. Carleton did not hold 
it wise to lay aside his incognito, or 
disclose his one great secret ; but on 
all other subjects of his life and expe- 
rience, he was frank and unreserved. 
The captain was no less communica- 
tive than the prisoner, in whose favour 
he was prepossessed by the remem- 
brance of their first meeting. He had 
not been able to solve the enigma of 
the occurrences in the churchyard— 
had, indeed, paid little attention to 
them; and, in the multiplicity of 
his occupations, suffered them to fade 
from his memory. But, all that passed 
on the day when he first met Carleton 
disposed him to think well of him— 
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and in the tedium of a sea voyage, in 
which there was little of storm or 
adventure, he felt in the society ‘of his 
prisoner an agreeable interest or dis- 
traction. One bright evening, as the 
two friends sat after dinner, when the 
other guests had withdrawn, the cap- 
tain was more than usually confidential, 
and the conversation ran somewhat in 
this fashion :— 

« You were not prepare d to find me 
a Frenchman; neither my name nor, 
I hope, my accent, would have told 
you of my birth-place; and yet they 
would not be far w rong in telling of 
my origin. The fact is, I have three 
names, and at least three languages ; 
so, as Charles the Fifth said, I may 
consider myself three gentlemen in 
one—lIrish, En; glish, and French. In 
three provinces of Ireland I speak 
Celtic, and my name is Farrell— 
French Farrell they do me the honour 
to say, in contradistinction to a certain 
* buck,’ as he is titled, who bears the 
same name, and to whom I should have 
had the honour of doing the hospi- 
talities of my boat, had he kept true 

his engagement. In Paris, and 
sometimes in London, I am Mr. De 
Tallard, and lead a life at least as dif- 
ferent from my Irish life as the names 
I go by. Here, on my own deck, 
under my own colours, and in many a 
place where my flag is known, I am 
Thurot—Mons. Le Capitaine Thurot, 
at your service. The oddity of the 
thing is, that I have somewhat of a 
right to each of my names; possibly 
this may be one of the reasons why I 
am unwilling to dishonour them. 
Come, good friend, why should there 
not be a captain's story, as well as that 
of a Galerien ?—the one has a more 
honourable slavery, perhaps, than the 
other. Here, Petit Jean, some bur- 
gundy; I must keep you in good 
humour, Carleton, while I relate the 
history of my three denominations. 


THE CAPTAIN'S STORY. 

«My grandfather—I am bound to 
tell you | had a grandfather, not for 
the pride of the thing, but because it 
had an effect on my fortunes — my 
grandfather was an Irishman, and an 
O'Farrell. He was one of those who 
survived the siege of Limerick, and 
when the cause of Ireland fell with 
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that well-defended place, one of those 
who left their country rather than bear 
the thought of seeing it humbled and 
prostrate. 

“My grandfather was a handsome 
man, and he was a colonel; so in the 
days of Le Grand Monarque and the 
nights of the Regency, there was no 
want of distractions and consolations 
for his wounded patriotism. He was 
not, it would appear, the man to refuse 
them. It is not his history or romance, 
however, I am reciting, but that of a 
much humbler individual. To put 
myself beyond the temptation of weav- 
ing an ancestral epic, I shall cut my 
subject short, and tell you that my 
grandfather married. The lady was 
young; the colonel waited till he was 
rather mature before he determined on 
leading Mademoiselle Thurot (there 
you hear my name number one) to the 
hymeneal altar. 

«For some time all went well. As 
to my grandsire’s age, it would never 
have given his pleasant little wife an 
uncomfortable thought ;—but, there 
were other matters that touched close 
upon her life. She loved balls, fetes, 
the theatre, costume—in short she 
adored la societé. So my poor ancestor 
found that, as the poet says, ‘ mar- 
riage was chargeable,” and he dis- 
covered this precisely about the time 
that the state made the same discovery 
respecting the Irish regiments. The 
coincidence was embarrassing. Help 
yourself”—and the captain and his 
guest touched their glasses, and pledged 
each other. ‘ Madame found the case 
no less uncomfortable than my grand- 
father. Then came in parents, uncles, 
and aunts, ‘ with all their trumpery ; 
in short, there was a species of sepa- 
ration—the lady returned to her 
friends, bearing with her the one 
pledge of connubial felicity—resumed 
her ancient name, Thurot; merely 
substituting for mademoiselle, the title 
that gave more freedom and dignity, 
and asserting the privilege given to 
her, not by law, but fortune—that of 
instituting her son at once in the 
mother tongue, and his mother’s name. 
Reports went first that the separation 
was of the most amiable and convenient 
description—one that gave new charms 
as well as a new title, to the sorrowing 
widow. She was not disposed, how- 
ever or even at liberty, to accept the 
offered consolations. Monsieur le 
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Colonel, my grandfather, kind and 
indulgent as he was, would not carry 
the spirit of accommodation far enough 
to die in his wife’s favour, so he 
merely let the report of his death pass 
without contradiction; contented as 
long as it did not interfere with his 
military position, and his receipt of the 
pay or pension which was pretty regu- 
larly paid him. My father grew up, 
as might be expected, thoroughly 
French in name, and language, and 
habits. In due time he too became a 
married man, and I was the offspring 
of the union. 

“It would appear that though pay 
was not distributed to the Irish regi- 
ments sufficient in amount and regu- 
larity to satisfy my grandame’s tastes 
and humours, it was doled out liberally 
enough to prove ample for one whose 
habits were so retired as those of her 
husband, when it pleased her to forsake 
him. In process of time this proved 
an advantage to both; it enabled the 
invalided colonel to offer very accept- 
able presents to the yet charming dame, 
and it permitted her to make an appear- 
ance by no means discreditable to the 
wife metamorphosed, as she was, into 
a good, kind friend. She resided with 
her relations in the town of Boulogne- 
sur-mer ; and the old gentleman also, 
after a lapse of some years, pitched 
his tent there, less, I am persuaded, 
from the attraction of his wife’s society, 
than to be so much nearer Ireland than 
Paris was, and to have the feeling that 
ocean only interposed between his 
place of exile and his country. 

* As an invalid—a colonel ‘ en 
retraite’—this stately old gentleman was 
scarcely less in favour than in the days 
of his youth. He found many acquaint- 
ances, and made many friends among 
the gentry of that happy little town. 
He was never able to win the love or 
friendship of my mother ; and this I 
have heard assigned as the reason why 
he devised the scheme to which I owe 
my name the second. On the day 
when I was brought to the church to 
be christened, my grandfather, who 
had taken care to note the time and 
hour, arranged a hazard in concert 
with a lady of much consideration, 
that she should find herself at the 
baptistery of the cathedral in the mo- 
ment when I was presented there. 
According the amiable custom of 
the place an.. hurch, she offered her- 
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self as my sponsor; and she was faith- 
ful to"her promises ; long as I needed 
such favour, and long as Madame 
Tallard lived, she was my bountiful 
and kind protectress.” 

There was a brief pause. 

“ Fill your glass, Carleton,” said the 
captain, “my thoughts are a little 
wandering. Perhaps I should have 
been equally French with my father, 
had his father’s influence and authority 
not become very much greater than 
they were when he was yet in infancy. 
He was an awful man on the ramparts 
of an afternoon when I was taken to 
toddle about there ;—his martial dress, 
his air of authority, and the deference 
of the old militaires, — officers and 
soldiers, drawn by duty or pleasure, 
to that most pleasant lounge — once 
an impregnable defence. If his seduc- 
tions had no effect on my mother, they 
were all-powerful with me. 1 feasted 
on his sweetmeats—I rode on his cane 
—lIlistened to his stories with delight— 
and, when of age to be trusted with it, 
I played with his sword. 

** Before I could understand the 
nature of my loss, both my parents 
died, before I had occasion to mourn 
their loss. I hope there is some excuse 
for me ; for I certainly had little love 
for either parent, and I certainly can 
remember nothing in them, or belong- 
ing to them which can now awaken a 
thought of affectionate sorrow. My 
hope that I am not altogether un- 
natural, rests on my memories of 
Madame Tallard and my noble old 
grandfather. 

“ Well, I was saying, or about to 
say, that before I could feel the loss of 
parents, I was saved from the conse- 
quences of such a calamity ; my good 
godmother became father and mother 
to me—took care of me, as if I had 
been her own child; giving me all the 
advantages attainable of home and 
education. I had the more enjoyment 
in being domesticated in Madame de 
Tallard’s house, that my grandfather 
was avery frequent visitant in it. His 
kindness won upon me more and more, 
and his stories acquired a livelier in- 
fluence over me. They were generally, 
indeed almost always, of Ireland, or 
of the brave fellows who had become 
exiles of honour from it. I cannot , 
describe to you my ardent longing to 
visit the country he spoke of so affect- 
ingly. Ican give you, however, proof 
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that my feeling was strong; it was 
able to stand the test of ridicule ;—it 
became at last too strong for me. I had 
an uncle—my father’s half-brother— 
commander of a merchant vessel, who 
had returned to Boulogne after a long 
voyage, and stayed there only to refit. 
As he sat one evening with my grand- 
father, while I loitered in a corner, my 
book before me, and my ears open to 
any thing that told of the land of my 
fathers, I heard my uncle Thurot 
speak of his next expedition ;—‘ To 
Havre-de-grace,’ said he, ‘ and thence 
to Ireland.’ The words were fire in 
my heart and mind ;—‘ Havre-de-grace 
and Ireland !'"—every thing I looked on 
seemed to spell the words; there was 
no music that did not repeat them. 
Well, when my uncle was a day’s sail 
from Boulogne, on his way to Havre, 
he found a passenger more than he 
reckoned for. There was now no 
resource, so with him I went; I saw 
Ireland—I was then about twelve years 
of age—I saw Ireland, and its 
wretchedness did not disenchant me. 


Hymn to Jove. 
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I returned with my uncle to Boulogne 
again. My poor grandfather had suf- 
fered sadly: he thought himself to 
blame for the freaks of a madness 
he had encouraged. However, all 
grew calm;— my protectress— my 
grandfather my way of life was 
changed; the sea was to be my element. 
They resigned me to a fate which, 
however, they improved to the utmost 
of their power ; and so, you may be 
sure, that through all my vicissitudes 
since, I have never felt spite or un- 
thankfulness towards my early friends. 
I have been in shipwrecks and prisons 
—conqueror and vanquished—smug- 
gler — privateer —conspirator—but I 
never have regretted the day when [ 
gave up fair prospects for such as were 
then very cloudy. 1 am now Captain 
Thurot ; of some reputation and com- 
mand; and I have a strong, and not 
an ill-founded hope, that I shall do to 
that name some honour such as may 
win for me the power to resume the 
name of my Hibernian fathers.” 


HYMN TO JOVE—-FROM THE GREEK OF CLEANTHES. 


BY MRS, JAMES GRAY. 


For the knowledge of this beautiful relic of ancient poetry we are indebted to 


Fulvius Ursinus, who first published it in 1568. 


The words 2s yae vives icuir, 


(“ For we thine offspring are,”’) give it additional interest, as being illustrative 


of Acts xvii. 28. 
the third century before Christ. 


Most glorious of immortals ! 


Cleanthes was a Stoic philosopher of Athens, and lived in 


Many-named ! 


Jove, Nature's Lord, Omnipotent for ever! 
Ruling all things by laws thyself hast framed ! 


Hail! 


Truly right it is for thee, Life-giver, 


To listen from afar, 

For we thine offspring are ; 
And unto each a Voice thou didst deliver, 
Wherewith to thee a tribute I will bring, 
And celebrate thy praise, and of thy might will sing. 


Thee, too, obeys the system circling earth, 

Which passive, glory void, thy rule is brightening ; 
Thy steady hand a minister sends forth, 

The forked, blazing, ever-living lightening ; 





Hymzx to Jove, 


Where’er its bolt is cast 

All nature shrinks aghast ; 
On speeds the messenger, not only whitening 
The face of mortals, but its flashes fall 
Midst starry constellations great and small. 


Thou being what thou art, must be supreme’ 
For ever ; thou to whom all life is owing, 
Through every mortal deed dost send a beam 
Of the quick energy within thee glowing. 
No proud intelligence, 
In height or depth immense, 
But in reflected light thy light is showing ; 
Thou art in every work of joy or sadness, 
Save with the wicked in their acts of busy madness. 


Thou knowest how to bring the rich to nought ; 
The unadorned thou deck’st, th’ unloved thou lovest ; 
Here all things to one mighty whole are wrought, 
So that one history still of all thou provest. 
One fate in many a shape 
They struggle to escape, 
Still coveting the good wherein thou movest ; 
They look not on thy common law, nor hear 
How their obedience might their earthly journey cheer. 


The destitute of honour all with vain, 
Fallacious hopes their different objects follow. 
Some toil with zeal for glory, some for gain ; 
Some in the body’s sensual luxuries wallow, 
Pillowing themselves in ease— 
Alas, alas, for these ! 
Who find in turn each vision false and hollow! 
Oh, Thunder-ruler ! Dweller in the cloud ! 
Save from their ignorance the infatuated crowd! 


Do thou, O Father! scatter from the soul 
These mists of ignorance around it flying, 
And subject all its thoughts to the control 
Of that strong wisdom, whereupon relying 
Thou rul’st with justice still. 
Honoured by thee, we fill 
Our hearts with reverence, to that gift replying; 
Praising in hymns thy doings as is meet— 
What privilege to men or unto gods so sweet ? 


Cork, September, 1844, 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, 


Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 


Tue life of this eminent man and distinguished judge presents, until its official 
years, but few incidents for biography to record, notwithstanding the troublous 
times through which he has passed, and the high position which, by his own exer- 
tions, he has gained. His has been the happy lot to attain political influence with- 
out embarking on the troubled sea of political strife; to rise in times the most 
agitated to the highest office of his profession by the mere force of his character 
and his learning, without ever having been, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
a politician—and without having attached himself in his career to any political 
party in the state, to have the highest executive office in the administration of 
the law in Ireland conferred upon him, not because he had political claims to be 
rewarded, or political support was to be conciliated by the appointment, but because 
the confidence felt by the profession and the public in the character, learning, and 
integrity of the individual, made his accession to such an office an addition of 
character to the administration which selected him. The even tenor of such 
a life presents few incidents compared with those which chequer the eventful 
history of those who have risen to eminence by engaging in the political con- 
tests of their country. Yet such a life is one assuredly not the least happy 
for the individual, nor perhaps the least useful to the country. 

Mr. Blackburne, the present master of the rolls in Ireland, was born in the 
year 1782, at Footstown, in the county of Meath, a county in which his family 
had been old and respectable residents. The rudiments of his education he 
received at the school of the Rev. Hugh Nelson, in the village of Dunshaugh- 
lin, near his paternal residence. When he was about thirteen years old that 
part of the country was disturbed by the insurrectionary movements which, 
throughout some of the central and northern counties of Ireland, preceded the 
great outbreak of 1798; and from the lawless attacks of the defenders, his 
family were obliged to remove for shelter to the metropolis—an event which, 
in all probability, very materially influenced the future destinies of the boy, in 
whose way the advantages and the ambitions of a residence in the metropolis 
were thus thrown. We have heard it said, we know not with what truth, that 
if the defenders had not driven his father from the county Meath, his ambition 
for his son would not have extended beyond leaving him to succeed, as a coun- 
try gentleman, to a not very large, and in all probability not unencumbered 
paternal property. In Dublin, in common with many other men who have since 
risen to eminence, he completed his school education, at the then celebrated 
school of the Rev. William White, and in the summer of 1798 entered as a 
student in the university. 

The college calendar sufficiently attests the distinctions which marked his 
university course. He graduated at the spring commencements of 1803, upon 
which occasion he obtained the gold medal. Like most of the men of that 
day who have risen in after life to eminence, he numbered a scholarship among 
his undergraduate honours, having obtained first scholarship in 1802. Asa 
classical scholar his character must have been high; and it is recorded as a singular 
tribute to his classical attainments, that although at that period honours in 
classics were confined, by the ordinary rules of the university to the two first 
years of the undergraduate course, in the same year in which Mr. Blackburne 
obtained the high distinction of first scholarship, an extraordinary premium was 
awarded him by the board for distinguished answering in classics. 

In the historical society then existing in college Mr. Blackburne was a con- 
stant and a distinguished debater, and obtained its medals both in oratory and 
history. Those who were his contemporaries there, speak of him as being re- 
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markable for the information which he showed upon every question of discussion, 
for a clear and concise style, and for that. same melodiousness of voice which 
lent such a force and a charm to his addresses at the bar, and which still 
contributes largely to the fascination that belongs to many of his judgments 
on the bench. 

In Hilary, 1805, before the expiration of his scholarship, that poor and most 
unworthy provision which our university makes for classical attainments, he was 
called to the bar; and although without the advantages which many young 
men have in studying under the tuition of a pleader or conveyancer, his en- 
trance into the business of the profession was not slow. He selecte 1] the 
home circuit from its including his native county. The very first circuit 
which he went, brought him some little business, which, fortunately for him, 
gave rise to arguments in the superior courts. Some kind words from the 
bench attracted attention to a really able argument which he had the good 
luck to have the opportunity of making in one of these cases ; and although, like 
others, he had to wait for years before the full tide of professional prosperity 
flowed in, from that period his business began gradually but steadily to advance. 
In ten years from the date of his being called, he is said to have been in what 
is termed full business at the outer bar—business which increased so much 
afterwards, that his health was sinking under its accumulations, until, in 1822, 
a silk gown gave him rank in his profession, and relieved him from the most 
toilsome portion of its labours. A promotion certainly delayed some years 
beyond the period when the judgment of his own profession and his character 
and business had fully entitled to the distinction.* 

If, however, the first step of promotion was slow, its consequences came 
rapidly. In 1823 he was selected by Lord Wellesley to administer the insurrec- 
tion act in the counties of Limerick and .Clare. To these arduous duties he 
was appointed on the advancement of Sergeant Torrens to the judicial bench. 
These difficult and, in some degree, unpopular duties, he discharged with firm- 
ness and impartiality until the year 1825; giving full satisfaction to all parties 
in his administration of the law. 

Promotion in his profession followed rapidly on success which so amply 
proved him fitted for its higher dignities. In 1826 he was appointed his ma- 
jesty’s third serjeant-at-law, on the elevation of Mr. Serjeant Lloyd to the office 
of insolvent commissioner, vacant by the death of Mr. Parsons; from this he 
rose in his turn to be second serjeant, on the resignation of Mr. Lefroy, in 
February, 1830. 

During these years his professional reputation was steadily and rapidly ad- 
vancing. His character as a sound and accurate lawyer ranked among the 
foremost in his profession ; and the value placed on his powers as an advocate 
is proved by the fact that he was oftener perhaps than almost any other man at 
the Irish bar employed upon special retainers after he left his circuit. 

During this portion of his life it was his lot to be entrusted by the govern- 
ment of Lord Wellesley with an inquiry into the cause and progress of some 
of those party riots terminating in bloodshed which about that period too 
frequently disgraced some parts of the north of Ireland. Such was the confi- 
dence felt in his integrity and moderation, that the appointment of Mr. Black- 
burne on such a mission was hailed by the leaders of the Roman Catholic party 
as an act of justice to Ireland, and as proof that the intentions of government 
were equitable and humane. 

In the autumn of 1830, the ministry of the Duke of Wellington was broken 
up. On Lord Grey's accession to power, Joy and Doherty, the attorney and 
solicitor-general of Canning’s selection, who had been retained in their offices 


* Mr. O'Connell, in his examination before the Parliamentary Committee in 1825, 
bore a remarkable testimony to the character of Mr. Blackburne. Speaking of 
the injustice done to Roman Catholics by excluding them from silk gowns, he 
instanced the hardship of his own case in having his juniors promoted over his 
head, and added, “ Mr. Blackburne is my junior, certainly high in the profession, 
But this could never create a jealousy in my mind. He is one of the best law- 
yers at the bar,” 
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on the return of the Duke of Wellington to power, were promoted by the in. 
coming ministry, the one to the chief barony of the exchequer, the other to the 
chief justiceship of the common pleas. The vacant place of attorney-general 
was conferred upon Mr. Blackburne, and he became the first attorney-general 
of the Whigs. 

For four years he continued to hold this place, during times of extraordinary 
excitement, when the power and prerogatives of the attorney-general could not 
slumber with safety to the public peace. The winter of 1830 was marked by 
the commencement of the agitation for repeal, in the face of the “ Algerine” 
ena':tment which gave the Lord Lieutenant the power of suppressing meetings 
by proclamation. Lord Anglesey was then Lord Lieutenant—Mr. now Lord 
Stanley, chief secretary for Ireland. The history of those remarkable months 
cannot be written in asketch like this. The scenes which took place 
in Dublin during that winter, beginning with the day when the once 
popular Anglesey made his public entry into Dublin in October, amid 
the groans of the populace, who assailed the Highland soldiers who 
lined the streets with cries of ‘Swiss Guards,” down to the 3l1st of 
January, the day on which an immense procession of the trades attended 
Mr. O'Connell in triumph to Kingstown, to the water’s edge, on his way 
to parliament, would form a curious and instructive chapter in the general 
history of Ireland. Few periods would present so many graphic pictures of 
striking incident, so many scenes of deep and powerful excitement, as the skilful 
hand of an actual observer—none other could attempt it—might portray from 
the recollection of that winter’s meetings. Its processions, its banners, its 
manifestoes, its thousands thronging round the statue of King William, with 
their sashes of orange and green, the banners of the congregated trades, and 
last, not least, the good- humoured but somewhat grotesque figure of 
* Counsellor” Costello, president ‘of the Trades’ Union of Dublin, with 
a huge sash round his person, and mounted on a white horse as large in pro- 
portion and as rawboned as the rider, marshalling the entire host—all these 
things would form a picture that, if painted as it might be, would far surpass the 
imaginary scenes of many a popular fiction. 

It was a time of great anxiety—of some danger, and of more alarm. The de- 
meanour asssumed by the people w yas not so pacific as during the recent agitation ; 
and every attempt at agitation being promptly met by an exercise of the extra- 
ordinary powers with which the government was then armed, the appearances 
of a collision between the law and the repealers were much more frequent and 
threatening than of late. That the government wielded those powers with 
consummate skill, firmness, and prudence, to repress the agitation, all calm 
thinkers will now admit. To the prudence and discretion of the man who 
then filled the office of attorney-general, upon whom the responsibility of ad- 
vising these proceedings devolved, the country is largely indebted for its 
tranquil escape from the dangers that appeared so fierce. 

The Algerine act—as in deference to popular prejudice we have termed it— 
which received the royal assent on the 5th of March, 1829, empowered the Lord 
Lieuenant, by his proclamation, to make any meeting or any association in Ireland 
illegal. Of the powers of this act Lord Anglesey freely made use in opposing 
the fierce agitations for repeal with which Mr. O'Connell commenced the winter 
of 1830. The ingenuity of the popular leader to baffle and evade the proclama- 
tions was exerted to the utmost. Processions, appointed to one point of 
rendezvous, were proclaimed down from the castle in the morning, and dexte- 
rously directed to another point, and to a professedly different object, by a 
manifesto from Merrion-square, at noon—associations changed their name and 
professed to vary their objects with a rapidity that almost outstripped that of 
the proclamations by which, as fast as they arose, they were suppressed—meet- 
ings abandoned on one day were convened for the next. Vigorously, however, 
and steadily, the determination of the government grasped the Proteus of 
agitation in every changing form; and never was the fable of Proteus so com- 
pletely verified. With a perseverance as untiring as the devices by which they 
were met, the powers of the act were put in force, until, so far exhausted were 
the shifts of agitation that it was attempted to be carried on by a series of 
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breakfasts at the different taverns of the metropolis, at each of which speeches 
were to be pronounced ; and when the activity of the government met even 
this novel species of public meeting with its ubiquitous proclamation, it was 
gravely proposed to moor a large vessel beyond the legal limits of Ireland to 
which the operation of the act was limited, and there hold the forbidden 
meetings of that agitation which could find no resting-place on land—a project 
which the uncertainty of winter weather in all probability prevented being 
carried into actual operation. 

In this extraordinary struggle it would have been surprising if some of these 
devices did not fall within the section of the act, which extended the prohibitions 
of the proclamation to any continuation, under any device, of the association at 
which it might be aimed. 

Early in the month of January, Mr. O’Connell and seven of his associates 
were arrested and held to bail on a charge of having violated the act, and, at 
the commencement of the Hilary term, bills of indictment, including counts 
for a misdemeanor in violating the act, and also for unlawful assemblies, at 
common law, were preferred against them, and found by the grand jury of the 
city of Dublin, inthe Queen's Bench. 

To this indictment Mr. O'Connell and his associates were called on to plead. 
To the counts of the indictment which charged them with an offence against 
the act—the only ones in the indictment upon which the crown could calculate 
on a conviction—they demurred, to those which charged them with an unlawful 
assembly they pleaded not guilty. The questions intended to have been raised upon 
the demurrer were legal questions on the construction of the act of parliament, 
which would not be understood by the generality of readers. One upon which 
Mr. O'Connell is said, we know not how truly, to have relied with confidence, 
in opposition to the opinion of his own counsel, was this, that as one section of 
the act gave a meeting fifteen minutes to disperse, after being ordered by a 
magistrate, under the authority of the proclamation, to break up, no offence 
against the act was complete uutil this order was given, and the fifteen minutes 
had elapsed. The Attorney general, however, promptly met them on the 
demurrer. The usual preliminaries to its argument had been gone through, 
and the day for the argument itself approaching, when an application was made 
to the court that the traversers might withdraw their demurrer, and plead 
to the indictment: thus resting their defence on an issue of fact instead of 
law. 

This motion was earnestly resisted by the Attorney-general; but on full 
debate, was granted by the court. It was resisted principally on the grounds 
that the time for a trial had now passed, and that therefore the traversers ought 
not to be permitted to avail themselves of an artifice to procrastinate their trial. 
This, however, was met by the rule of court, that the traversers should be 
ready for their trial at the Nisi Prius sittings after that term; and when the 
Attorney-general still urged that he had lost the advantage of a trial at bar, 
which it was then impossible to obtain, the court, ever anxious to extend every 
indulgence to the accused, met this by an arrangement, that though the case must 
then be heard at Nisi P rius, and nominally before the Chief Justice, the other 
three judges should sit with him as assessors, upon the occasion of this trial. 

Preparations were now anxiously made for the great contest before a jury. 
That contest, however, on the part of the traversers was declined. On the 
very last day of Hilary term, the plea of not guilty to all those counts charging 
them with an offence against the act, was withdrawn, and a plea of guilty sub- 
stituted for it ; with the intention, however, still professed, of trying on a writ 
of error those questions of law which had been abandoned on the demurrer. 

With the plea of guilty all that could be accomplished in this stage of the 
proceedings was gained. It was, of course, impossible to call up the traversers 
for judgment until the ensuing term. A nolle prosequi was entered on the re- 
maining writs of the indictment to which the plea of not guilty was still on re- 
cord, and the traversers were held over to come up for judgment on the first 
day of the ensuing term. 

Before that day arrived, unexpected events brought the prosecution to a 
close. With the expiration of that session of parliament the act was to expire, 
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its provisions being intended to be but temporary. That session of parliament 
came to an unforeseen and premature termination. The reform bill, in the 
interval, was introduced by Lord John Russell in the month of March; and the 
ministers, who carried its second reading by a majority of one, were on the first 
amendment proposed by General Gascoigne, defeated in the committee by a 
majority of eight. This occurred in April, and was instantly followed by a 
dissolution of the parliament, which had only been elected at the general elec- 
tion of the preceding July. 

By this unexpected dissolution, the act of 1829 expired before the day on 
which those who had pleaded guilty to a violation of its provisions, were to be 
called up for judgment. In these circumstances, it was impossible to pass sen- 
tence on men, under an act which was no longer for any purpose in force; and 
by this singular good fortune, Mr. O’Connell and those indicted with him were 
relieved from the consequences of their plea. 

The country has not yet forgotten the excitement that followed that memora- 
ble appeal to the people. New combinations of parties arose. Mr. O’Connell, 
by a speech, the most masterly with one exception which he ever delivered, and 
his party by their votes, rendered the most essential service to the reform minis- 
try ; and in the great struggle which convulsed the empire on the rejection of 
the reform bill by the Lords, the agitation for repeal for a time was not renewed. 

But the office of attorney-general was destined not to be a sinecure. With 
the summer of 1831, with the progress of the reform struggle, arose the most 
formidable conspiracy that had yet appeared in Ireland —the general con- 
spiracy against tithes which soon disturbed the peace of the entire country. 
The massacre of the police at Carrickshock, on the 14th of December, 1831, 
was the most hideous feature in this melancholy scene. It became Mr. Black- 
burne’s duty to prosecute the parties against whom bills were found for this 
daring murder. But one trial took place at the spring assizes of 1832, although 
bills were found against thirteen persons. On this occasion, Mr. Blackburne 
had the mortification to hear a gentleman of rank and station, when called on 
the jury, declare on his oath, that he would not, if sworn on the jury, venture 
under any circumstances to convict. A verdict of acquittal was the result in 
the first trial, and the attorney-general applied to the court to postpone the re- 
maining trials to the next assizes—an application to which the court acceded. 
At the next assizes, the jurors having repeatedly disagreed, the attorney-general 
declared, that he had done his duty by the country, and declined to proceed any 
further with the prosecutions. 

Judged by the reports of these trials, the conduct of the attorney- 
general supplies a perfect model of what ought to be thought of a public 
prosecutor. Prosecuting in a case of singular heinousness, he was betrayed 
into no over severity unbecoming his position towards those whom he be- 
lieved guilty—into no manifestation of the advocate’s anxiety to obtain a verdict, 
even though he was conscious it would be a righteous one. His successive 
statements to the juries were calm, dignified, and solemn; beautifully clear in 
their narrative of facts, they left the facts without the comment into which infe- 
rior men would have been betrayed. His statement of the law was enunciated 
more with the weight and authority of a judge than an advocate ; and the brevity 
of his statements, in which, however, nothing is left unsaid that ought to have 
been said, prevented the effect being lost in the length of his address. These 
statements are indeed models of that calm and solemn eloquence that alone befits 
the dignity and suits the solemnity of the duty which he then discharged. They 
supply, at the same time, no unfair sample of the style of Mr. Blackburne’s ad- 
dresses at the bar. More impassioned, of course, his addresses in civil cases 
were ; but still, even where freed from the restraint of a public prosecutor, his 
style had much of the same dignified calmness, enunciating his propositions more 
as principles to be implicitly received, than as arguments to be weighed. With 
nothing of what is termed powerful or brilliant declamation, the clearness of his 
statement and the dignified earnestness of his address, coupled especially as it was 
with the exquisite melody of a voice not loud, but beautifully sweet, produced 
a much stronger and more abiding impression than either. When he had occa- 
sion to touch the feelings, his eloquence rose to a higher order, and it has often 
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happened that a few simple words, uttered in the course of an address to a ju ry 
have drawn tears from almost every individual in the court. 

Perhaps, however, his great merit as an advocate was the remembrance of 
the maxim “ ne quid nimis "—a maxim carefully to be observed by all speakers, 
but above all by the forensic one. No argument, carried beyond the limits of 
good sense, ever created in the minds of the jury a disposition to argue against 
him as he went on; no violent or intemperate statement ever produced a revul- 
sion in the feelings of those whom he addressed. He insensibly carried with 
him the feelings and the reason of his auditory by a calm quietness which often 
persuaded or convinced them, almost without their being conscious that he had 
appealed to their feelings or argued with their understanding. 

His cross-examination partook of the character of his speaking. It had none 
of that commanding energy, that rugged power, by which sometimes a vigorous 
and even fierce questioner breaks down, as it were, by the mere force of moral 
indignation, the artifices of the false, or the evasions of the reluctant witness. Still 
less had it of that vulgar browbeating—that insolence which we can never help 
considering cowardly—by which the unscrupulous advocate perplexes and insults 
even respectable and conscientious testimony. Calm and quiet in his style of 
address, Mr. Blackburne’s cross-examination Jed on with admirable dexterity the 
witness to the point to which he wished, or confounding, by wily and powerful 
though quiet interrogatories, the most skilful evidence by which he might be 
opposed—it accomplished often, especially with the higher class of witnesses, 
what no browbeating, however sustained by real power, could effect. 

This is, however, a digression. The Carrickshock prosecution was not the 
only one in which the anti-tithe war, called forth the powers of the attorney- 
general. Several of the persons most actively engaged in the conspiracy against 
tithes were made the subjects of prosecution for sedition, convicted, and punished 
by imprisonment and fine. It was his duty also to conduct the prosecutions of 
the Terryalts, who disturbed by a singular insurrection the peace of the coun- 
ties of Limerick and Clare in 1831. An organised system of conspiracy in the 
Queen’s County, and some of the neighbouring counties, demanded, like the 
outrages in Clare, special commisssions to bring the offenders to speedy justice. 
In these instances Mr. Blackburne conducted the prosecutions in person—ex- 
hibiting the same admirable qualities which marked his conduct at Kilkenny, 
fortunately with more success, in the vindication of the law. By the effects of 
the special commissions in Clare and the Queen’s County, peace was restored to 
these districts. 

The year 1833 was signalized by a remarkable prosecution. ‘ The Pilot” 
newspaper having published a letter of Mr. O’Connell’s, on the subject of the 
Union, which in the eyes of the law authorities amounted to a libel, a prosecution 
was instituted against the proprietor, Mr. Barrett. Mr. O’Connell defended 
his own letter in a powerful speech, which occupied four hours in the delivery. 
The trial, however, eventuated in a conviction, and Mr. Barrett was imprisoned 
and fined.* 


* After this sketch was ones in print, the attention of its writer was directed 
a 


to the following sketch of Mr. Blackburne, which is contained in reference to this 
trial, in the recent publication of a writer of singular ability, although strongly 
prejudiced political views, ‘‘ Ireland, and her Rulers, since 1829.” 

** The case of the King v. Barrett was brought on before the full Court of King’s 
Bench, the Chief Justice Bushe presiding. The Attorney-General was Mr. 
Blackburne, now Master of the Rolls: he had been nominated to his high office by 
Lord Anglesey: he was acknowledged to be in the first rank of his profession, even 
by his bitterest opponents, and there can be no second opinion as to the fact of his 
singular professional ability. As he was one of the most powerful, so also was he, 
perhaps, the least flashy man that ever challenged great professional admiration at 
the bar of Ireland. He had been called to the bar in 1808, but had been outstripped 
in the race by many men who had none of his genuine pretensions to forensic 
eloquence. He had nothing of that quick, eager temperament, vehement delivery, 
vividly brilliant manner, and inflated style, which are popularly associated with the 
idea of a ‘celebrated Irish barrister.’ Calm in the hurry of business, he was 
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Such were the times through which Mr. Blackburne, with calmness and 
firmness, through success and through failure, through evil report and good re- 
port, asserted the power of the law. Never, perhaps, had attorney-general 
more difficult and arduous duties to perform, and never were such duties dis- 
charged with less odium to the administration of justice, or with more 
firmness and power. 

Throughout the entire of his official life, Mr. Blackburne received the full and 
unreserved support of Lord Anglesey, and of Lord Wellesley who succeeded 
him here, as well as the perfect confidence of the cabinet on tne other side. We 
can readily conjecture, however, that the retirement from that cabinet, first of 
Lord Grey, and then of the Duke of Richmond and Lords Ripon and Stanley— 
all of them on Irish subjects—made Mr. Blackburne’s position not so comfort- 
able as before. The death of Mr. Justice Jebb, in October, 1834, left a vacancy 
on the judicial bench, to which, according to the etiquette of the profession, the 
attorney-general had a right to succeed. It is now no secret that Mr. Black- 
burne gladly availed himself of the offer of the vacant seat, an offer made with 
a high acknowledgment of his services, and expressions of regret that they 
should be lost ; and that the place, which was conferred on him in all but the 
formal appointment, was waived by the attorney-general, at the special request 
of Lord Wellesley, and, if report speaks truly, of Lord Melbourne himself, 
at whose instance Mr. Blackburne continued to fill the office of attorney- 
general, with Mr. O'Loghlen as solicitor—Mr. Crampton, the former soli- 
citor-general, obtaining the vacant seat on the bench. That Mr. Blackburne’s 
waiving of his claims was accompanied on the part of government by a distinct 
promise that he should be promoted to the first vacant chief's place, has been 
stated in print, and has not been contradicted. Certain it is, that to meet the 
convenience of the then government, Mr. Blackburne forfeited a seat on the 
bench; and perhaps the claim which he manifestly thus acquired, has been inter- 
preted into a pledge that it should be regarded. From whatever promise was 
given or obligation contracted, Lord Melbourne’s cabinet felt or fancied them- 
selves by subsequent events to be released. 

In November, 1834, his late majesty dismissed the Whig ministry, and called 
Sir Robert Peel to the management of affairs. In the new arrangement of 
parties which was consequent upon this change, Mr. Blackburne felt himself 
at liberty to continue attorney-general under Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Pennefather, 


tranquil under the most violent opposition; of the middle stature, his appearance 
was nevertheless commanding, from the stamp of intellect impressed upon his 
penetrating countenance. He had a face which the old Italian masters would have 
gladly copied. Fuseli said of Lawrence, ‘he paints eyes better than Titian;’ but 
if he had seen the large, lustrous, liquid black eyes of Blackburn, with their calm, 
penetrating expression, quite free from any furtive character, he would have sworn 
that neither Titian nor Lawrence could have painted such eyes—his forehead was 
high, wide, and full; his voice, even, strong, and sonorous; his delivery, a model 
of propriety ; and his style, correct and pure. Few men ever spoke with such 
briefness, not that he affected a sententious brevity; but, unlike nearly all other 
leading lawyers, he was never prolix in matter, or diffusive in statement. He never 
said more than he thought was necessary to produce conviction in an intelligent 
mind. Even when taken special to the provincial courts of assize, an hour and a 
half was rather a long time for Mr. Blackburne to consume in speaking. He was a 

erfect model for an equity barrister, Inferior to Mr. Pemberton Leigh in acquired 
libeding, he was fully his equal in legal genius, and certainly his superior as an 
advocate: there was more demonstrative talent, and less studied mannerism in 
Blackburne ; his mind had more volume and natural vigour than that of his great 
cotemporary, while his style and deportment were equally remarkable for good taste 
and calm impressiveness. ‘ Blackburne,’ said one, who thoroughly knew his abili- 
ties, and had reason to dread their exercise, ‘is just the sort of man for counsel to 
an aristocracy in danger.’ His conduct in court, as crown prosecutor in Barrett's 
case, was very striking, and presented a contrast to the ordinary demeanor of 
Irish crown lawyers—he was cool, collected, and refrained from any attempt to 
excite the feelings of the jury by declamation.” 

Mr. Blackburne, the law list tells us, was called in 1805, not 1808. 
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though his senior at the bar, consenting to.act under him as solicitor. This was an 
offence bitterly resented by the former administration, or one at least which 
was a sufficient pretext for disregarding his claims. On the retirement of Sir 
Robert Peel from office on the appropriation clause, Mr. Blackburne of course 
retired with him. At that period it was usual to confer on the out-going 
attorney-general a patent of precedence, entitling him to hold rank next to the 
law ofiicers of the crown. Mr. Plunkett had held such a patent from his 
retirement from office in 1807. Mr. Saurin had received it on his retirement 
in 1822. An intimation was made both to Mr. Blackburne and Mr. Pennefather 
that similar patents were in preparation for them. That such an intimation 
was made was no secret at the time; that both gentlemen expressed their 
willingness to accept the honour was generally understood. But from whatever 
cause it occurred, the patents of precedence were never conferred. 

The loss of a patent of precedence was, however, a very trifling one. It 
could not affect his character, and scarcely affected his position at the bar ; for 
six years and a half he continued among the foremost at the Chancery bar, only 
leaving that court when brought special to some trial of importance in the 
country, until on the return of Sir Robert Peel to power, in the autumn of 
1841, he resumed the office which he had formerly held. 

A vacancy in the office of chief justice of Ireland almost immediately followed 
by the retirement of Chief Justice Bushe. To this high place Mr. Pennefather, 
who was seven years Mr. Blackburne’s senior, and who had taken precedence of 
him in the time of obtaining a silk gown, was promoted, although then solicitor- 
general; and Mr. Blackburne continued attorney-general, until, in Septem- 
ber, 1842, on the death of the ever-to-be-lamented Sir Michael O’Loghlen, 
he was raised to the mastership of the Rolls, and took his seat in the Rolls 
Court on the first day of the following November term. 

A period of two years is not, perhaps, in ordinary cases, sufficient to test the 
qualities of a judge ; but there is no situation in which a man’s qualifications for 
his office are sooner known than in that which Mr. Blackburne now fills. 
The Master of the Rolls decides each day from thirty to forty cases, varying 
in importance—some presenting the simplest form of facts, and others the most 
complicated—some involving no principle of equity or practise, and others re- 
quiring the decision of the nicest points of both. Of these thirty or forty cases 
the Master of the Rolls must inform himself, in most instances, from the state- 
ment of counsel at the moment; must draw on his knowledge of the principles 
of equity, or his recollection of the rules and practice of the court, and must be 
ready to pronounce his decision, and give his reasons for it,in each. Of course 
there are cases that come before him, and constantly, that demand more time for 
the argument, and more deliberation for the decision ; but the great majority of 
the cases decided by him are of the character we have described, and those not 
acquainted with details of the court cannot conceive what an immense and what 
an important proportion of the legal business of the country is transacted in 
motions of this nature in his court. The administration of all that vast mass of 
property which the debts of its owners have thrown under the control of the 
Court of Chancery—the adjudication upon all questions affecting the conduct 
of those who have been appointed as receivers under the court—the determina- 
tion of applications to the court to exercise its power of appointing a receiver— 
the distribution of the funds that are realized through the instrumentality of the 
court—the decision of all the points of practice that arise incidentally in the 
progress of a cause, independent of the graver and more serious questions, 
affecting the very principle of a cause, which often arise in forms in which they 
must be heard in the Rolls ;—these present a variety and an extensiveness of bu- 
siness, to do all which well, requires a combination of powers of no ordinary 
kind. 

Coming after a judge the most popular perhaps that ever sat on a judicial 
bench, he has succeeded in keeping up the confidence and the satisfaction that 
was felt in the administration of justice in his court. Sir Michael O’Loghlen 
was removed by the hand of death before he found a place in our gallery of the 
living ; but we have long hoped to do his memory justice among the illustrious 
dead. Our business now, however, is with his successor. In many of the great 
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qualities of a judge Mr. Blackburne is entitled to rank among the brightest orna- 
ments of the judicial bench. A quickness in collecting the facts of a case he 
possesses in an eminent degree—without this, indeed, all other qualities would 
be comparatively useless at the Rolls. Rapid in his decisions, where there is no 
complicated state of facts or doubtful law to require his decision, he has 
thus a celerity in the despatch of business which, without permitting arrears 
to accumulate in his court, leaves him ample time to hear matters of doubt 
and difficulty discussed at length, and to deliberate fully upon his judgments. 
In several cases of this latter class he has delivered judgments that have com- 
manded the respect and settled the opinions of the entire profession. It is not, 
however, either by observing the astonishing facility with which he disposes 
of a number of that class of motions that constitutes so large a portion of 
the ordinary business of his court, nor yet by listening to the matured and well- 
considered argument in which he records his opinion at the sitting of the 
court, on some difficult law question that has been argued the day before, 
that you can form a just estimate of the judge. They wholly miscalculate the 
duty of a judge in a court of equity, who think that the intellectual are among 
his greatest qualifications. Vast as is the knowledge, profound the learning, 
and great the ability, that distinguish the present Chancellor of Ireland above 
any man that ever presided in a court of equity—these are not the qualities that 
emphatically stamp him as a great judge. It is the abhorrence of what is wrong, 
the indignation at fraud, that a long and intimate acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of equity has made second nature to him—it is the natural sense of justice 
that no study can give and no mere intellect attain—the love of what is upright, 
the instinctive perception of what is fit and right, and the intuitive appreciation 
of what is just—these are the qualities, above all knowledge, beyond all acuteness 
of reasoning, that stamp the attributes of a great judge upon all the knowledge 
and learning of that eminently just man. And so to estimate the judicial qualities 
of the Master of the Rolls, he should be seen when some fraud is attempted 
by the perverted forms of law—when oppression is brought before him, or chi- 
canery exposed. When once the real nature of such a case is understood, he 
waits almost patiently—and to all but those who observe the indignation gather- 
ing in his eye it seems to be altogether patiently—until counsel has exhausted his 
ingenuity or his pertinacity, as it may be, in defending the wrong. It then is the 
turn of the judge. You then discover the impatience with which he has borne 
the defence of fraud, by the rapidity with which he commences its condemnation. 
Commencing with a clear and simple statement of the points for his decision— 
with an almost magical rapidity, he collects and classifies the facts of the case 
that bear on them, detecting and exposing the fraud or the oppression, however 
dexterously or plausibly concealed. ‘The animation that lights up his eye, combined 
with the musical intonation of his voice, give in themselves to the “eloquence of 
his rebukes, all the advantages that gesture and action could give to the orator. 
Calm and dignified, yet earnestly impassioned, those who have been fortunate 
enough to hear the Master of the Rolls pronounce judgment on an occasion such 
as we have attempted to describe, will agree with us that, though by observing 
him in those cases which require the exercise of the qualities of discrimination, or 
the powers of the intellect, you may learn to admire the man or respect the 
lawyer, it is only on such an occasion that you can sufficiently appreciate the 
judge. 

It is time that this sketch, much longer than we anticipated, should be drawing 
to aclose. It would still, however, be incomplete, if we did not add to it, that 
this able lawyer and excellent judge is in private life an accomplished scholar 
and an agreeable companion. Totally destitute of affectation, he was popular 
with his own profession through his career. For so much, at least, of his judi- 
cial career he has preserved upon the bench the same frankness of manner and 
kindness of demeanor which made him popular at the bar. 


Mr Blackburne has, since his elevation to the Rolls, been once Lord Justice. 
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Affair of Marroo Khan—Affghan Spurloobazee (horsemanship )—Siffoo runs away witha Namzad (betrothed )— 
An Affghan lover—Reports of a Dooranee Conspiracy at Cabool—March to the Huzzareh country—Visit to 
Wuloo Khan, at his castle of Jubbar—Ressenna Pass—Attan Bazee, or Affghan dance—Ghilzie War-cry— 
Huzzareh alarm at my visit—Negociations and Entry into the Huzzareh district—Anecdotes and Description. 


August 10th.—Marroo Khan, the 
chief whose fort Captain Nicolson 
some time ago destroyed, came to me 
to request permission to repair it 
again. He brought me no letter or 
document to show that his majesty 
had pardoned him for past offences ; 
but he is not under my authority, 
and I really know nothing against 
him, and his case may be a similar 
one to that of Wuloo Khan’s for all 
I know. I know myself but little 
about his guilt, and the unfortunate 
fellow does not look a very desperate 
character. I dismissed him with an 
evasive answer, and promised that I 
would consider his case. He is a 
Turruckee Ghilzie, and not a Tokhy, 
and at the head of a very respectable 
clan called the Maroo Khile. Their 
lands border on the Tokhy country, 
and this circumstance alone renders it 
necessary that I should know as much 
as possible about them, although they 
are not under my immediate jurisdic- 
tion. 

11th.— Wrote to the envoy, strongly 
recommending the withdrawal of the 
troops altogether from my district. 
This will be a saving to the govern- 
ment of at least twenty thousand rupees 
a month in the camel hire department 
alone. 

Mustered my Tokhy horse, with a 
view to their organization. The men 
are to get about one shilling a day, 
and to keep their own horses—the 
commanders of hundreds, one hundred 
and fifty Kandahar rupees a month, 
or about twelve pounds—the command- 
ers of fifties, eighty rupees, or about 
six pounds; and the commanders of 
tens, thirty-five Kandahar rupees, about 
three poundsa month. This pay, con- 
sidering the dearness of forage in the 
country, is small, and the fellows are 
not by any means satisfied with it. 
I have, of course, given them the 
option of remaining or going away 


as they think proper; and many of* 
them have taken their leave. The 
Khan (Mahomed Afzul), who is their 
sirdar, has done all in his power to 
keep them, but without success, and 
he now fears their departure will have 
a bad effect on our policy; and under 
these circumstances, I have agreed to 
pay those who have remained, pending 
a reference to the envoy, Company’s 
rupees instead of Candahar, at which 
they appear much pleased, and amused 
me in the evening with their spurloo- 
bazee: this is a kind of horsemanship, 
in which the Affghans excel. A 
small skull-cap is thrown onthe ground, 
some two or three hundred paces in 
front of the troop, and the men gallop 
out one by one, bringing their horses 
at full speed to the cap, at which they 
discharge their matchlocks, and seldom 
miss it; after the discharge, the cap 
is seen blown up in the air, (for the 
muzzle of the piece is actually placed 
close to it.) The reins are allowed to 
lie on the horses’ neck, and the mise- 
rable brutes not unfrequently fall ; and 
one young man to-day got seriously 
hurt from a fall; he was senseless for 
some time, and sent to his home in a 
dangerous state, after the doctor had 
brought him to his senses a little. 
They are a very fine body of men, 
but their horses are miserable-looking 
animals. 

16th.—The envoy has approved of 
my sending the troops into Candahar, 
and they start, much to the delight of 
both officers and men, en route to that 
city to-morrow morning ; and I shall 
be left alone with my wild Tokhies, 
rather a bold measure, to say the least 
of it. I keep a small escort of foot 
and horse to protect my treasure, or 
rather to keep up a little show of 
force, for they would be of no use if 
the Ghilzies thought proper to molest 
me; but I have the greatest confidence 
in them. The envoy, indeed, wishes 
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me to have seven hundred of the newly- 
raised horse, called Janbaz, and two 
or three hundred Jazailchees; but 
these would do me more harm than 
good, and cause endless disputes in 
their intercourse with the peasants. 
Under thisimpression, I have requested 
as a particular favour that they shall 
not be sent. I must now depend on 
my own resources, and I have pro- 
mised the envoy to keep this country 
quiet during the winter if he will but 
five me his entire confidence. He 
coincides with me, and appears much 
pleased with the manner in which I 
am managing the wildest tribe in 
Affghanistan. 

My letters from Candahar are by 
no means encouraging. The Ballooch 
insurgents, under their young chief, 
Nusseer Khan, are marching on Quet- 
tah, and General Nott has been obliged 
to send a regiment of infantry, two 
guns, and a strong body of horse to 
relieve our troops stationed there ; 
but before they can arrive, the place 
may, like Kellat, fall into the hands 
of the insurgents—a misfortune, how- 
ever, which [ trust will not befal us. 

19th.—A number of the horsemen 
who left me the other day because I 
would not give them what they con- 
sidered sufficient pay, came to me to- 
day and begged that I would allow 
them to rejoin the ranks. It appears 
that Sultan Mahomed, on _ hearing 
what they had done, got very much 
annoyed, and threatened to oblige them 
to attend for nothing. A young man, 
a nephew of his, by name Bahrom 
Khan, who commanded one hundred 
men, and also struck work with his men, 
the Sultan has seized and bastinadoed, 
and nuw sends him, without shoe or 
stocking on his feet, to beg pardon 
for what he has done, and protests 
that if he does not obtain pardon he 
will banish him the country. He is 
a very fine young man, and I have 
been induced, by the entreaties of his 
uncle, Afzul Khan, to allow him to 
return, 

Meer Allum, who, after the inter- 
view with Sultan Mahomed, returned 
to his tribe, writes me to say that Gul 
Mahomed (Gooroo) had, on receiving 
two hundred rupees, given back the 
camels he drove off some time ago. 
It now appears that he was in some 
degree justified in acting as he did, 
for the owners of the camels owed him 
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the two hundred rupees. Meer Allum 
also informs me that letters have ar- 
rived in this country from the ruler 
of the Punjaub, Nonasal Sing, to the 
Gooroo ; and this gentleman being in 
rebellion, or at all events unfriendly 
to the Shah's government, it is pre- 
sumed that the letters are also of an 
unfriendly description. The Khan 
promises to procure them for me, and 
as at the present time, when it is very 
nearly proved beyond doubt that the 
Sikh government has been encouraging 
the Affghans to rebel and ‘give us 
trouble, a letter sealed by Nonasal 
Sing would be all that we require to 
march an army into the Punjaub, and 
thus put the ‘finishing stroke to our 
north-western policy. I wrote to the 
Khan, and promised to reward him 
handsomely if he procured the letters ; 
and I have no doubt but he will get 
them, if they really have come into the 
country. 

Wrote to Sultan Mahomed Khan 
to come to see me for the purpose 
of being presented with his majesty’s 
firman, granting him a pardon for past 
offences, and also to settle a salary for 
himself and his younger brother. He 
at present gets no settled salary from 
the king, anf before his majesty’s 
arrival in the country, he (Sultan 
Mahomed) used to collect a tax on 
the road, which he cannot now do; 
it is, therefore, necessary that some- 
thing in lieu should be given to him, 
in order to insure his friendship and 
permanent observance of the arrange- 
ments we have already made with him. 

Siffoo, who was confined some days 
ago for collecting money under false 
pretences, and otherwise maltreating 
the peasants in this neighbourhood, 
was brought before me again to-day, 
charged with having seduced the 
namzad (betrothed) of another man. 
This offence is considered in this coun- 
try the most dangerous and heinous 
that can be committed. I of course 
asked the Khan (Mahomed Afzul) 
why he had liberated the prisoner and 
thus enable him to become an offender 
so soon after his former trial. He 
informed me that he had escaped a 
few nights previous from the men 
who had charge of him. It appears 
Siffoo had occasion to go outside the 
fort in which he was confined, accom- 
panied by two men; he was allowed 
to go a few paces from them, and the 
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night being dark, and seeing a favour- 
able opportunity, he made his escape. 
“In fact,” added the Khan, “ Siffoo 
is an iblees (devil), and it is impossible 
to keep him secure in any prison.” 
The fathers of families in this 
country, immediately after the birth of 
a female child, begin to look out for a 
youth in some other family of equal 
rank with themselves, to whom they 
may betroth the new born infant. This 
they do to prevent them when grown 
up to maturity becoming the object of 
desire to other young men; and it 
rarely happens, ‘except in a solitary in- 
stance like that now under considera- 
tion, when the offender is an enemy to 
everything in the shape of social prin- 
ciple, that a namzad is seduced, for it 
is incumbent on the family of the youth 
who has lost his betrothed to take up 
arms and demand the offender from 
the clan to which he belongs. In- 
stances have been known of such offen- 
ders having been put to death; in 
short, as I remarked before, the offence 
is considered one of a most heinous 
nature. Any strange youth who comes 
into a fort or village where he sees a 
pretty girl who attracts his attention, 
will immediately ask whether or not 
she is betrothed, and if she be not, 
which is seldom the case, he will en- 
deavour to wed her, and to obtain his 
object, will meet her, and in the pre- 
sence of the villagers drag off her 
cloak or sheet and gallop away with it, 
thus establishing a kind of claim to 
her; and no young man will marry 
her after this, so that her family are 
obliged to succumb, and the youth 
thus gets his wife; but this can never 
be done in the case of a namzad, for 
on such occasions no reconciliation can 
properly take place. Siffoo takes great 
credit to himself for what he has done; 
he says that the young lady he has 
taken off is a namzad, but that the 
man to whom she was betrothed has 
been absent for years, and for all he 
knows, has gone to London, and in all 
probability will never come back. 
Doubtless this is the kind of language 
he made use of to persuade the lady 
to abscond with him. I recommended 
the khan to have her brought back to 
her house again; and it fortunately 
happens for Siffoo that her family are 
very poor and weak, and the khan will 
be able to settle matters quietly; but 
Siffoo is banished, with a promise that 
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if he. returns to this country he is to 
be blown away froma gun. Indeed, I 
have but little doubt that such will be 
his end; and it is to me really wonder- 
ful how he can manage to perpetrate 
these crimes without a hand to assist 
him, for it must be remembered I have 
before said that his hands were cut off 
for undertaking to assasinate the king. 

22nd.—The spiritual adviser of Sul- 
tan Mahomed *Khan came to me to- 
day with a letter from the khan. This 
gentleman informs me that the khan’s 
followers will not allow him to come 
to me as | desired, swearing to him 
that they have positive intelligence of 
Major Leech’s having left Candahar 
with 700 horse, lightly equipped, for 
the purpose of meeting the khan in the 
valley of the Turnuck, and seizing him, 
take him prisoner to India. The khan 
writes me thus:—* You are probably 
aware that before the army came into 
this country, when Major Leech was 
passing through, en route to Candahar, 
I demanded the usual tax paid by 
merchants on these roads, and the 
major refusing to pay me, I detained 
some of his property. Indeed, I need 
not add that he is a great enemy of 
mine; and I now understand that he 
is on his way to Cabool with a large 
party of horse; and my friendship for 
you is so great, that I would not think 
of placing myself in his way, fearing 
that he might seize me, and thus get 
you a bud nam (bad name) in this 
country. Insha ulla (please God), so 
soon as he shall have passed through 
the country, I shall come to you, and 
we can make all the necessary arrange- 
ments, and you know we can meet at 
any time.” I could not help laughing 
at the letter when I had read it; but 
it gives me a very good idea of the evil 
effect which arises from government 
servants working in direct opposition 
to each other, which was the case with 
Wuloo Khan in this country some 
months ago, when one government 
servant guaranteed him pardon and 
safety, and by a mistake, another 
servant of government seized him and 
placed him in chains. I must now 
wait till Major Leech passes through 
my district, and I fear it will be a long 
time before that officer makes his ap- 
pearance ; but again it is to be hoped 
that the sultan will get over his fears 
in a day or two, when he sees that he 
has been deceived by his followers; and 
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and I have sent his brother, Mahomed 
Afzul, to speak to him, and assure him 
that so long as he keeps faithful to his 
majesty's government, he will be treated 
with kindness and respect by every 
British officer. 

Two wild-looking fellows came to 
me to-day from Gul Mahomed Khan, 
(Gooroo.) They are the bearers of 
letters from the khan. He writes to 
say, that he has received two letters 
from our enemies (the sons of Runjeet 
Sing) unfavourable to us—that he has 
also letters from Yar Mahomed, the 
Wuzzeer of Herat, inviting him to 
that city; but that, hearing of the 
kind manner in which I had treated 
Sultan Mahomed and his family, he 
was desirous of forming my acquain- 
tance, and returning to his duty to 
the King. “I sent my nephew,” 
writes the khan, “some time ago to 
Ghuznee to make his salam to the 
Prince, and he was treated with con- 
tempt; and on his return, to show 
how annoyed I was, I drove off a 
number of camels, the property of 
your friends. I am now ready to 
come to any terms you may think 
proper to dictate.” This khan pos- 
sesses the same influence in the Ho- 
tuck tribe that Sultan Mahomed does 
in the Tokhy tribe; and it would be 
a great point gained, if I could 
manage to tame him, and get him to 
be friendly to our interest. With 
this view, I wrote him a very civil 
letter, and promised to intercede with 
his majesty for him, and endeavour to 
gain his pardon. His men received 
the greatest kindness, and were dis- 
missed. 

27th.—My little guard of infantry, 
seeing a cloud of horse approaching 
our camp, turned out, and the serjeant 
came to report to me that a large 
body of horse was advancing. On 
inquiry, I found that the party was 
that of Sultan Mahomed, who had 
taken courage, and now come to visit 
me. On his arrival I received him in 
the usual way. On our sitting 
down, the tent was immediately filled 
with the minor chiefs, who had ac- 
companied him. After some trifling 
conversation, the khan got up, and 
requested a private interview, when I 
took him into another tent. He now 
informed me that the money I had 
been giving to his brother, Mahomed 
Afzul, had caused a good deal of bad 
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blood in the family; that, instead of 
dividing, or rather sharing it with his 
brothers, Afzul had been eating it all 
himself: in fact, that it was now ne- 
cessary that we should make some 
arrangement by which to insure the 
union and friendship of all his family. 
** There are many of them,” said he, 
“that you have not seen—wild, reck- 
less fellows, who, if displeased, would 
think nothing of going on the road 
to-morrow, and plundering a caravan, 
and thus bring us all into disgrace.” 
I could easily see the wisdom of this 
remark, and, agreeing with the khan, 
settled the pay of all those of his 
family possessing influence in the 
tribe, and his own salary, in lieu of 
the tax he used to levy on the high 
road. We had a long conversation 
to-day on the future management of 
the country; and I hope I have done 
much towards its permanent  tran- 
quillity. The khan, having obtained 
a promise from me that I would write 
to the Envoy, and have his family 
brought from the neighbourhood of 
Peshawur, where he had taken them 
for protection during the rebellion, 
took his leave, promising to return 
to me to-morrow. Shortly after 
his departure Mahomed Afzul ar- 
rived, and does not appear to be at all 
satisfied with the pay we have settled 
for him—indeed he is much enraged. 
A letter from my friend, Meer 
Allum, inclosing one he had stolen 
from the pouch of one of the followers 
of Gui Mohamed Khan. It is from 
a confidential adviser of Yar Ma- 
homed Khan, of Herat, to Gul Ma- 
homed Khan, to whom he writes 
thus: “ You are a splendid fellow to 
hold out so long, and I have shown 
your letter to the Wuzzeer, (Yar 
Mahomed Khan,) who was much 
pleased with its contents, and desires 
me to say that he can’t write to you 
himself at the present ; but if you or 
any of the family of Sultan Mahomed, 
of the Tokhy tribe, wish to come to 
Herat, he will be happy to see you; 
and if you want power, will give you 
the government of Furrah, in Siestan. 
The Russians have arrived at Khiva, 
and the English (Farringees,) are en- 
deavouring to make terms with Ma- 
homed Shah, of Persia; but nothing 
has as yet been settled.” I wrote, and 
thanked the khan for sending me 
this letter, which goes to prove that a 
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correspondence does exist between 
Gul Mahomed and the confidential 
advisers of the Herat minister. I 
have also positive evidence of ‘letters 
having been sent into this country 
from Yar Mahomed, who, however, 
never attaches his seal to the letter, 
but puts it on a separate piece of 
paper, which the messenger is directed 
to show, as a proof the authenticity 
of it, when he reaches his destination. 
This is very artful, and worthy of 
this cunning minister; for, in case 
his letter should be intercepted, it is 
of no consequence without his seal ; 
and even if the person to whom it 
was addressed gaveit up to us in 
proof of the enmity of our Herat 
ally, which is frequently done, no 
notice could be taken of it. To 
prove the authenticity of a letter, it 
is not only necessary to prove the 
writer’s seal actually attached to it, 
but the handwriting of the clerk 
usually employed to write the private 
letters of men in power. 

Sitting outside my tent enjoying the 
cool breeze which flows from the 
snowy mountains of the Hindoo 
Koosh down the extensive valley of 
the Turnuck at this season of the 
year, I remarked a crowd of pea- 
sants evidently listening to some per- 
son singing. On inquiry I found the 
person who was amusing the crowd, to 
be a young man supposed by the people 
to be inspired. I had him brought 
to me, he is a fine looking youth of 
a peculiarly wild and careless ap- 
pearance, and I should say by no means 
sound in his mind. He employs his 
time in singing love songs to all the 
boys and girls in the country. On 
inquiring more minutely into the 
causes of his present condition, the 
khan told me that some five or six 
years ago, the youth had lost his 
namzad (betrothed.) It would appear 
that he had not the money which is 
invariably given to the parents of the 
girl before a marriage can take place, 
but this misfortune did not prevent 
him from seeing his intended when- 
ever he could spare time from tending 
his flocks. The difficulty was where 
to meet her, it would not be safe for 
him to be seen frequently in the vil- 
lage of the young girl without per- 
mission from her parents, nor would 
it be correct for her to be seen in 


his village, and to obviate this diffi- 


culty they had agreed to meet in the 
evenings on the boundary of the two 
clans. When winter came on they 
still continued their visits, but one 
evening, the snow lying deep on the 
ground, the girl was on her way to 
the usual rendezvous, when she was 
attacked by wolves and torn to pieces. 
On the arrival of the youth at the 
place, he expected to see his namzad, 
he was disappointed, and walked in 
the direction she usually came from, 
but had not gone far, before he dis- 
covered the mangled body of his 
betrothed. The khan concluded by 
saying that the young fellow from 
being a hard working quiet youth, 
had became careless, and gradually 
turned into the miserable state I be- 
held him. Seeing that this tale very 
much interested me, some of the 
khan’s followers related a number of 
very amusing love stories which went 
to prove that Cupid is not unknown 
in these wilds. 

My letters from Cabool to day 
state that some of the Doorannee 
nobles about the court, have been de- 
tected carrying on a correspondence 
with the ex-Ameer of Cabool, Dost 
Mahomed Khan, who it would ap- 
pear has escaped from his prison, and 
fled from Bokhara. Sir Alexander 
Burnes writes me that great excite- 
ment prevails in the capital, owing to 
its not being known what are the 
intentions of the ex Ameer. We have 
got all his family with the exception 
of one son, Akhbar Khan, in the 
citadel of Ghuznee, and it is to be 
hoped that his views are of a friendly 
nature. The envoy in answer to my 
letters pointing out the necessity of 
conciliating all the family of the 
sultan, writes “I quite concur with 
you as to the expediency of employ- 
ing as many of the sons of Shaboclun, 
(Shaboclun was a great character in 
this country, and during his lifetime 
was chief of the Tokhy tribe, he was 
the father of Sultan Mahomed Khan) 
as possible, but the mode of their em- 
ployment I must leave to your dis- 
cretion. It is essentially necessary 
especially at the present crisis, that 
they should be conciliated.” 1 hope 
they are in good keeping, and two or 
three of them generally dine or 
breakfast with me every day, and ac- 
company me on my shooting excur- 
sions all over the country. Indeed the 
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more I see of these chiefs, the more 
inclined I am to appreciate their 
friendship, and I am gradually be- 
coming domesticated amongst them. 
29th. Sultan Mahomed visited me 
to-day, the object of his visit is to 
conciliate his brother Afzul Khan, 
who although with me is by no means 
satisfied with the arrangement we 
made at our last interview, settling 
the pay of all the brothers Afzul 
thinks he ought to have got more 
than we have given him, urging as a 
reason that he came into us first, and 
was the main cause of bringing about 
peace. His argument is not a bad 
one, but he has so many brothers that 
it is difficult to satisfy all. After 
a good deal of argument and per- 
suasive language, from Sultan Ma- 
homed Khan, he was brought round. 

My friend Major Rawlinson some 
time ago in a letter he wrote to me, 
suggested a trip into the Huzzareh 
mountains, which form the western 
boundary of my district and the en- 
envoy in a letter I received from him 
to day, approves of my leaving my 
district for this purpose. I have in 
consequence had a long conversation 
with Sultan Mahomed on the subject, 
and he promises to change his place 
of residence from the mountains to 
the plains, and look after the affairs 
of the different small tribes located 
in the valley of the Turnuck on either 
side of the high road during my ab- 
sence. He is well aware of the es- 
cape of Dost Mahomed from Bok- 
hara, but assures me of the fidelity 
of his family and tribe, and really [ 
have no reason whatever to doubt 
what he says; however it is evident 
that the Doorannees are again anxious 
for a change of government, but I 
am quite certain the Ghilzies will not 
join them, and I proceed amongst the 
Huzzarehs with a firm belief that 
during my absence the country will 
remain perfectly quiet. 

The Huzzarehs occupy an extent of 
country very nearly as large as that 
possessed by all the Affzhan tribes 
together. Since our arrival in this 
country very little (if any) of our 
attention has been devoted to them, 
and with the exception of one or two 
officers who have galloped through it 
on their journies from Herat to Ca- 
bool, none of our countrymen have 
been in the Huzzarebjat ; so that on 
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the map this country appears a blank. 
I hope it will not appear long so, for 
I purpose making a rough survey of 
what portion of it I see as I go along, 
of course it will be necessary to ob- 
serve great caution so as not to 
excite the too ready suspicion of the 
mountaineers. 

30th. This day has been employed 
striking my camp, and putting all my 
heavy baggage in a house cleared out 
for the purpose, the door of which 
is built up to prevent the possibility 
of any one getting into it. One 
Hindostanee horseman is left in the 
fort in which the house is, to see that 
the door is not injured or broken in, 
by the children of the place. 

Ist of September. Accompanied by 
Afzul Khan, his brother Kauker 
Khan and nephew Bahrom Khan, 
with about one hundred horse, com- 
menced my march towards the Para- 
pomason mountains. The first march 
should always be a short one; anda 
ride of four miles brought us to the 
fort of my friend Wuloo Khan, who 
so narrowly escaped execution some 
months ago. He is considered one of 
the bravest men in this country. In 
one of the envoys’ letters to my 
address, and which I received some 
days ago; writing about Wuloo he 
says, “I wish you could find a 
place for Wuloo Khan, who has been 
treated in such a manner as to shake 
his confidence, and I fear that of the 
other Affghans in our good faith ; 
need not say how anxiously I desire 
that this man could be induced to be- 
come a faithful ally. In accordance 
with his wish, I have conciliated this 
chief and made a personal friend of 
him; he is now enjoying a life of 
peace and happiness in his beautiful 
castle of Jubbar on the right bank of 
the Turnuck. Not wishing to annoy 
him with all my followers, and the 
chiefs with me, I pitched my camp 
a short distance from his castle, I 
had not been long on the ground 
when he came and begged the honour 
of my company to dinner; and in- 
sisted on feeding during my stay, 
every khan in my camp with their 
horses and camels.: 1 used all my 
powers of persuasion to endeavour to 
dissuade him from this display of 
hospitality which would oblige him to 
slaughter at least twenty sheep, and 
probably exhaust his winter supply 
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of corn and straw, but it was alto- 
ether unsuccessful and _ ultimately 
obliged to take up my quarters in his 
fort in which I got a splendidly car- 
peted room, and every comfort an 
Affghan can give his guests. After our 
dinner cooked in the Affghan style, con- 
versation on various subjects ensued, 
and I had a laugh with Wooloo, on 
his narrow escape. He of course in 
the usual Asiatic way, remarked that 
his day had not come when he was 
seized, but that during his subsequent 
confinement when on his way to 
Ghuznee, such was the harsh treat- 
ment he received from the Sepoys 
who guarded him, that he regretted 
that he had not been executed rather 
than suffer as he did. ‘“ But it is all 
over now,” added the khan, “ and my 
fate was at all events a better one 
than that of eighteen Ghilzies who 
were working in a field, when the 
army passed through this country 
with the Shah, and were seized. by 
the Sepoys by mere mistake, and all 
executed.” Iasked the khan to re- 
late the story, which he did as follows. 
“ During the march of the Dushker 
army through this country with the 
Shah, the small tribes in the valley 
living immediately on the road, were 
continually employed in plundering 
the stragglers from the line, which 
lost no less than thirty camels daily. 
Frequent complaints were made to the 
chiefs in attendance on the Shah who 
did all in their power to put a stop to 
the system, but the temptation which 
stragglers and stray camels threw in 
their way, was too great to be with- 
stood, and of course the Shah was 
mad, and the different officers out- 
rageous at losing their camels in what 
was considered a friendly country. 
One day, however, the advanced 
guard going along through a culti- 
vated country, observed some peasants 
in a field close to the road, a party 
was immediately detached to ascer- 
tain who they were. On reaching 
the peasants, they were saluted in the 
usual Affghan way—‘ Goor yea,’ (are 
you well) when the Hindostannees 
thinking they had suid Choor hie, (he 
is or we are thieves) and having no 
language in common to explain who 
they were, or endeavour to clear up 
the matter, they were, immediately 
seized, and as thieves who had ac- 


knowledged their calling, marched off 


to camp. The feeling being at the 
timé very strong against the plun- 
dering Ghilzies, no one dared to in- 
tercede for them, and they were con- 
sequently handed over to the Shah, 
who deeming it necessary to make 
an example and thus put a stop to the 
plundering which daily took place, 
ordered the unfortunate peasants to 
be executed, and executed they were 
Filfore (forthwith) ; the men were of 
my own tribe,and hardworking honest 
men; but, concluded the khan, it 
was their ‘ Nusseeb’ (destiny).” This 
story of the khan’s interested me 
much, for although I did not place 
implicit confidence in its truth, still 
the probability of such being the case, 
brought to my recollection the Affghan 
system of retaliation, which is, that 
eighty years with them counts as one 
day in recovering blood for blood, for 
if a man be killed in a clan, no matter 
how or in what cause, if the affair is 
not settled in the usual way by the 
heads of the two clans, it is incum- 
bent on the family of the deceased to 
note the circumstances, and at ever 
so distant a period, murder another 
member of the other clan of equal 
rank with the person they lost. And 
on such occasions it is no matter 
whether they destroy the murderer 
or an innocent man. The khan 
was now obliged to leave us, to dis- 
tribute a quantity of corn and straw 
among the followers of the chiefs, a 
task I afterwards ascertained to be of 
no ordinary difficulty ; it is customary, 
however, in this hospitable country, 
for one chief to feed not only a brother 
chief himself, but any number of fol- 
lowers he may bring with him. Indeed, 
I was not a little amused the other 
day when listening to the conver- 
sation of two very interesting Ghilzie 
maidens, they were discussing the re- 
lative merits and consequence of two 
chieftains. Among the good quali- 
ties related of one, it was stated that 
on Sultan Mahomed calling on him 
the night he left the Farringee,(meaning 
me) he slaughtered eighty of his best 
sheep, and gave both the khan 
and his whole retinue a sumptuous 
repast. 

My letters to day from Cabool are 
by no means satisfactory, they inform 
me of the near approach to the fron- 
tier of Dost Mahomed Khan, and in 
consequence a great degree of excite- 
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ment exists in and about the capital. 
It is moreover feared that an insur- 
rection will shortly break out, but if 
decision be shown by the Shah and 
our authorities his advisers, the first 
symptoms of rebellion may easily be 
crushed, and to effect this very de- 
sirable object, the best information 
will be necessary; for I can easily 
see that the great difficulty will be to 
know which of the chiefs are friendly, 
and which disposed to support the 
ex-Ameer, should it be his intention 
to invade this country with an Usbek 
army, which it appears likely he will do. 

2nd. Unfortunately for my rest 
last night, Wooloo’s family are afflicted 
with a complaint very common in this 
country at this season of the year, 
Chushumdura (sore eyes) and the 
disagreeable proximity in the next 
room to mine, of a screaming child 
labouring under this malady, most 
effectually prevented me from enjoy- 
ing any repose ; and the consequence 
was, that my khans had to wait for 
me this morning some time after the 
hour appointed last night for the 
march; a few laughable remarks, 
however, made by some of the 
chiefs at the expense of mine host, 
was the only result of this delay, and 
we mounted and proceeded on our 
journey. 

The Ghilzies are in many respects 
very like the Irish peasantry, as I 
shall doubtless have frequent occasion 
to show in this journal; but in no 
particular is this similarity of charac- 
ter so strongly shown as in the idea 
both entertain of distance. An Irish- 
man will inform the traveller, in 
answer to his inquiry as to the dis- 
tance a certain house or place is from 
him, that it is is only a musket shot 
off; and the Ghilzie, under precisely 
similar circumstances, would tell him 
that it is a midan-e-toop, or the dis- 
tance a cannon shot will go; but to 
determine the exact distance meant by 
either the one or the other would in- 
deed be a difficult matter. I have 
this morning been very much annoyed 
with my Ghilzies for not giving mea 
correct account of the distance of the 
day’s march ; for, according to their 
account, what I considered to be only 
twelve or fifteen miles, afterwards 
turned out to be no less than eighteen 
or twenty; and when I had ridden 
what I considered to be the march of 
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thirteen miles, I would ask how far 
we had to go to reach the camp. The 
khan would say, “ Oh, it is only a 
midan-e-toop distant; we shall be 
there immediately.” And the conse- 
quence is, that my unfortunate escort 
of infantry are completely fatigued, 
and the greatest number complain of 
sore feet. They are almost all Ma- 
homedans; and I gave them a couple 
of sheep for their dinners to keep 
them in good humour. 

My march to-day has been across 
the beautiful valley of the Turnuck, 
to the village of Shinkey, situated at 
the entrance into the mountains by 
the Ressenna pass. The village is a 
thriving little place, inhabited by the 
Turnuckee Ghilzies. A delicious 
stream of clear water running out of 
the pass, winds through it, and serves 
to irrigate all the country round 
about, which is very fertile. I di- 
rected my servants to-day to prepare 
a grand feast for all my party, to 
which the principal men of the village 
were invited. After dinner we had 
dancing, and every kind of merri- 
ment; for a good dinner has much 
the same effect on the Affghans that 
wine has upon us. The Attum Bazee, 
or Affghan dance, too, is very ex- 
citing ; and some of the dancers ap- 
peared quite convulsed. The step 
and arrangement of the dancers is 
precisely that of the Albanians, or 
the Romaic dance. It is not easy to de- 
scribe this wild dance of the Affghans; 
but I must endeavour to give some 
idea of it. The dancers are formed 
into a circle, in the centre of which 
is placed a child. They then take 
hold of each other’s hands, and in 
slow time all take two paces back- 
ward, increasing the area of the circle 
to the extent that their extended 
arms will allow. They then advance 
as near to the child in the centre as 
they can, when they bend the body 
down, and give a most terrific grunt, 
and immediately extend themselves 
again as far as they can from the 
child. They repeat this step and 
grunt until they are excited to a cer- 
tain degree, when some one of the 
dancers commences singing a war- 
song, to which a kind of independent 
dance is kept up, the dancers separat- 
ing their hands, some of them jump- 
ing up in the air, and others going 
through most curious manceuvres and 
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quick steps, but all keeping most exact 
time with the singing, every now and 
again joining hands, and advancing to 
the child, and giving what struck me 
as being the most remarkable feature 
of the dance, the horrid grunt, which 
reminded me very strongly of the 
noise or sounds a wild hog makes 
when disturbed in the jungle. Again, 
what struck me as the next remarka- 
ble part of the scene was, the exact 
manner in which each dancer kept 
time to the singing, which was of 
the wildest description imaginable. I 
shall never forget this evening's 
amusement, which I enjoyed seated 
on a carpet on the bank of the stream. 
I was surrounded by the different 
khans, who every now and again when 
they saw any extraordinary feat per- 
formed by a dancer, would call out 
‘«‘shabash,” (capital,) and thus en- 
courage the dancers. I endeavoured 
to get a number of pretty girls who 
were looking on to dance for me, but 
without success. I was informed that 
their mode of dancing is by far more 
interesting than that I had just wit- 
nessed, for the horrid grunt is 
omitted, and the attitude and steps of 
the women are of course more grace- 
ful. As it grew dark, fires were lit, 
and the singularly wild appearance of 
the different groups assembled all 
about was rendered very striking 
and picturesque. In one part of the 
scene might be observed the servants, 
with lots of assistants, clearing away 
the remnants of the feast, and packing 
up the things belonging to the cook- 
ing department, and handing them 
over to the camel-men. Some of 
these were arranging their pack- 
saddles, and cleaning their camels, 
whose long necks stretched out, were 
moving about, as it were, keeping 
time to the music as they chewed their 
cud. Near them were the saddled 
horses of the escort destined to accom- 
pany them on the march during the 
night, with the spears of their riders 
stuck in the ground beside them, their 
long matchlocks slung carelessly on 
the high pummel of the saddle. In 
another part of the scene might be 
observed a group of foot soldiers 
going through the manceuevrs of the 
war-dance with their swords drawn— 
every now and again passing each 
other, and twisting their naked swords 
most gracefully round their heads. 
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And to make the scene as wild as any 
thing could possibly be, the back- 
ground was formed by the lofty 
mountains of the Parapomason, rising 
some five or six thousand feet imme- 
diately above us. It was in fact a 
scene not easily forgotten. 

A carrier, on his journey from 
Cabool to Candahar, came to me to- 
day, and requested an escort to pro- 
tect him and some property belonging 
to the officers of the regiments in the 
latter city, in his charge, so long as he 
should be in my district. The khan 
was by, and laughed at theidea. He 
told the man that he needed not an 
escort—that there was no such thing 
to be found now in the country as a 
thief. “So long,” remarked the 
Khan, “as this gentleman is with us, 
and we his friends, you may pass 
through the country in safety, and we 
are answerable for apy loss you may 
sustain.” The man went away satis- 
fied: indeed the merchants say that 
this country, in which they have 
always been in the habit of losing 
more or less of their goods, was never 
so quiet or easy of access as at pr- 
sent. I hope what, they say is cor- 
rect, and that nothing will occur to 
interfere with this desirable state of 
things. 

3rd.—My friend Wooloo Khan, 
who accompanied me yesterday as a 
mark of respect, left me this morning 
with directions to keep me informed 
daily of passing events. Previous to 
his departure I gave him a handsome 
cashmere shawl, which he has been 
endeavouring to get from me for 
some time. He succeeded to-day by 
recalling to my recollection the man- 
ner in which he had been treated, and 
that no mark of distinction had been 
since conferred on him, to show we 
valued his friendship and services. It 
is usual in this country and in Persia, 
in such cases as the “khan’s, to give 
some present, or mark of distinction. 
For instance, a prince governor in 
Persia will get annoyed with one of 
his nobles, and, without inquiring 
into the cause of his being so, will 
immediately order the noble to be 
bastinadoed. He will probably, when 
cool, find out that he has been unjust, 
and punished without cause. He will 
then, to show that such was the case, 
give the noble some handsome pre- 
sent, and thus conciliate and regain 
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his friendship. The same custom 
prevails in this country. 

I made my first. march into the 
mountains to-day—left Shinkey at 
sunrise, and, winding through them, 
reached my camp in the beautiful 
basin of Ressenna about 9 a.m. The 
first-six miles of the march was over 
a ‘stony country, up an extensive val- 
ley, through which meanders a stream 
of delicious water. In this valley we 
had some very good coursing with 
our greyhounds ; but as we got fur- 
ther on our journey, we had to collect 
our men, and proceed through a nar- 
row pass or gate. * The khan, to 
make a little display in this wild spot, 
directed his shicld-bearer to sing the 
Ghilzie war-cry, which had a very 
striking effect. It is a wild, piercing 
cry, or song, which appears to affect 
and encourage even the horses; and 
their riders sit, more steady in their 
saddles, and appear much pleased and 
excited. The song, or cry, is always 
in praise of some khan who dis- 
tinguished himself fighting against 
the Doorannees, or Persians; and 
now and then, when opportunity 
offered, the minstrel would sing the 
praises of his master, and perchance 
myself. The cry commences very 
low, and gradually rises till it becomes 
a shrill piercing kind of howl. It is, 
however, by no means disagreeable, 
and I should fancy well calculated to 
encourage their followers in the fight. 
The pass is in some parts very nar- 
row, and the mountains ‘which form 
its sides rise perpendicularly to a 
great height. It is about one mile in 
extent, and might by a few brave men 
be defended against a large army. 
We entered the basin of Ressenna, 
studded with fine forts, and formed by 
an amphitheatre of lofty mountains. 
From their sides issue small streams, 
which run into the basin, and water 
its fertile lands. It is by the Affghans 
considered a little Paradise, and I 
think justly so. Scattered all about 
it, on the surface, are huge blocks of 
granite. The forts and land belong 
to the Turruckee Ghilzies, who are 
continually at war with the Huzzarehs, 
whose land and forts are only one 
mile and a half off to the northward. 
An open pass leads from the basin 
into their country. I am now in- 
formed that the Huzzarehs have taken 
the alarm at my approach, and have 
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assembled all their fighting men to 
prevent my progress. Indeed, with 
the assistance of my telescope, I can 
see them from my tent mustering on 
the heights in the neighbourhood of 
the pass. Doubtless the Affghans 
have been telling them that I wish to 
invade and take possession of their 
country. 

Sultan Bakhir, who was presented 
to his Royal Highness, Prince Timoor, 
when I came into the Ghilzie country, 
with the army, on the 7th of June, is 
the chief of these Huzzarehs, and to 
him, of course, I wrote a letter, to 
inform him of my approach. I men- 
tioned to him, that having settled the 
affairs of the Ghilzie country, I now 
come ona shooting excursion into the 
Huzzarehjat, and hoped he would join 
me without delay. I also sent letters 
to the chiefs in the neighbourhood, to 
the same effect, to show them that my 
intention in visiting their country was 
not hostile. Towards evening, the 
chief commanding the party in the 
pass, who I now ascertained to be a 
nephew of the Sultan’s, sent me one 
of his men with a letter, in which he 
writes :—‘* Notwithstanding that you 
have come to Ressenna for the purpose 
of invading my country with an Atfghan 
army, I have assembled my tribe, and 
will do all I can to prevent your com- 
ing—at the same time, I beg to say, 
that I am a good and faithful subject 
of the Shah’s, and have every wish to 
be friendly to the English.” I had 
the messenger brought into my private 
tent, and wrote a letter, much to the 
same effect as those previously writ- 
ten: that I had only about one hun- 
dred men with me, and that we were 
friends, and my intention was, to re- 
main with them as a guest for a few 
days, for the purpose of shooting and 
fishing. The Huzzareh who brought 
me the letter, had an opportunity 
given him of seeing all my party—and 
observing him to be a very singular 
sort of person, and astonished at every 
thing he saw, I showed him my pistols, 
gun, and a very handsome sword, with 
a gilt scabbard—the report made by 
snapping off a few caps with the pis- 
tols made him stare: the sword scab- 
bard was, in his opinion, of no value, 
he asked me whether it was not yellow 
iron. I now determined to show him 
something that would strike him for- 
cibly—with this view, I took up an 
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accordian, and showed it to him, with- 
out playing it. ‘The mother of pearl 
keys immediately attracted his atten- 
tion, and he asked to have it in his 
hand, but immediately oa his taking 
it, the bellows distended, and some of 
the keys being compressed by his fia- 
gers, a sound issued from it, and so 
frightened the Tluzzareh, that he 
rushed out of the tent, and ran off 
without letter or message, and I be- 
lieve never stopped till he got to his 
chief. So much alarmed was he, 
that the Affghan chiefs, who were 
waiting outside the tent, when they 
saw the man run away, thought I had 
been intimidating him. When I told 
them the cause of his alarm, they 
laughed not a little at the innocence 
of the Huzzarehs. They said they 
had no doubt, in their own minds, that 
the foolish fellow thought I had re- 
leased from the accordian some evil 
spirit, for his destruction. 

A Doorannee, of the Barukzie tribe, 
came to me, to-day, for employment, 
he has recently been in Cabool, where 
he informs me, great preparations 
were making for the defence of the 
citadel, consequent on the hostile 
movements of the ex-Ameer, Dost 
Mahomed Khan. He, moreover, in- 
forms me, that the army in Cabvol 
were making preparations for the field. 
I did not much like the appearance of 
the man, who is, in all probability, an 
emissary of the Barukzie chief. 1 dis- 
missed him, saying that I had no em- 
ployment for Doorannees. I, at the 
same time, sent some of my spies tu 
look after his movements. It behoves 
me, separated as I ain from every- 
thing in the shape of civilized life, to 
keep my eyes open. And my letters 
from Cabool and Caadahar are by no 
means cheering—from the latter city, 
a friend of mine writes :—If you 
have not been informed of the Cabool 
plot, recently discovered, I may as 
well tell you that letters have been 
intercepted, implicating most of the 
influential khans, at Cabool, in a con- 
spicacy to bring back Dost Mahomed, 
and turn out Shah Sujah and the Eng- 
lish. Tubber Khan, (the ex-ameer’s 
brother,) is, of course, the head of 
the plotters at Cabool; the sikhs are, 
no doubt, concerned in it—and letters 
to the son of Sultan Mahomed Khan 
Barukzie, at Kohat, have also been 
intercepted. It is suspected Ab-dool- 
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reliman Khan Ghilzie is mixed up in it, 
and. this: makes. me appréhend the 
Goorvo is also connected—and that 
attempts have'been, or will. be made, 
to communicate with Sultan Mahomed, 
and the rest of the Shaboodeen family, 
so, keep your eyes about you.” Ab- 
dool rehman is a refugee in the; Sikh 
country of Kohat, he is elder brother 
of Sultan Mahomed Khan, who was 
conciliated by me a short time ago. 
Ihave never seen him, so, know not 
how he is disposed towards us—but I 
am quite certain, that if letters come 
to Sultan Mahomed, he will send 
them to me. Gooroo (Gul Mahomed 
Khan) is a dangerous character, and 
the sooner I can manage to conciliate 
him, the better. Sultan Mahomed 
is uw great ally of his, and I have 
this day written to him, to request he 
will write to the Gooroo to come to 
him, and that on my return to the 
Ghilzie country, I shall be happy to 
see him, and do all in my power to 
acquire his friendship—this letter I 
have given to Kouker Khan, the Sul- 
tan's brother, who is sent back to look 
out for certain emissaries from the 
Cabool khans, said to be moving about 
in my district. 

4th.—I have been negociating with 
the Huzzarehs all day, and have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an interview with 
Sultan Bakhur’s nephew, who com- 
mands the party in the pass—he ar- 
rived in my camp with about sixty 
horsemen, they had only to ride about 
a mile to get to my camp, and it was 
not a little amusing, to see them gal- 
loping this short distance, going 
through all the mancuvres of a sham 
fight, charging, and just as they passed 
each other, firing off their long match- 
locks—giving us some idea of what 
they would do to an enemy, who would 
dare to invade their country. On their 
arrival, | was struck with their appear- 
ance, their horses are much larger, 
and better than those the Affyhans 
ride, and the men themselves have a 
ditferent appearance altogether from 
the Affyhans—they are tall and slight, 
without beards, and nothing on the 
head, but a skull-cap. A long vest of 
freize, and loose pantaloons of the 
same material, with ankle boots, made 
of the tanned skin of the mountain 
goat, or ibex, laced up the centre, 
formed their dress. Their arms are a 
long matchlock, slung on the back, 
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and round the waist a belt, with a 
number of pouches attached to it— 
and on the left side, their swords. 
I conversed a great deal with the 
khan, who is a very fine intelligent 
young man, he now promises to escort 
me into his country to-morrow morn- 
ing ; that he was misinformed, as to 
the number of my party, and in fact, 
unnecessarily alarmed at my appear- 
ance. I showed him the accordian, 
which had so much alarmed his mes- 
senger yesterday, and everything cu- 
rious that I could think of; he was 
much pleased with all he saw, and 
promised to show me some inscrip- 
tions on the rocks in his country ; and 
said he, just before we parted, “ If 
you promise not to tell my uncle, I 
will show you some very fine lead, 
silver, and copper mines.” Indeed, 
his information increased my anxiety 
to examine the country, and | have no 
doubt that I shall see many curious 
things in it. 

In the centre of the basin of Res- 
senna is a large natural mound, on 
which are the remains of a fort, or 
castle, from the top of it, a very fine 
view is commanded of all the forts 
scattered over the green lands of the 
basin, and from this mound I counted 
thirty forts, they are merely an enceinte 
of mud wall, built in the form of a 
square, with a tower at each angle, 
and in some of them a high tower ris- 
ing from the centre of the fort. On 
these towers, and also in the Huzzareh 
forts, which are, in every way, con- 
structed similarly to those of the 
Affghans, just described, are fires lit, 
and regular watches kept, during the 
night ; for these two tribes, differing 
alike in language, manners, and reli- 
gion, are continually annoying each 
other in every possible way. Ressenna 
is, in length, from east to west, seven 
and a half miles; and from north to 
south, its breadth is five miles; it 
produces an immense quantity of lu- 
cerne and clover, the different crops 
of which are cut and twisted into long 
thick ropes, and allowed to dry, when 
it is stored up for the winter supply of 
forage, for cattle of every descrip- 
tion. 

Towards evening, a messenger ar- 
rived from Sultan Bakher, with a 
very kind letter. The sultan, for such 
is his title as chief of his tribe, writes 
to welcome me to his country” and 
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promises to meet me to-morrow, on 
the march. 

5th. In the saddle early, and a ride 
of seven and a half miles brought me 
to a beautiful clump of willows, round 
adeep pool. As I entered the Huz- 
zareh country my guide took me as 
far as he could away from the forts 
we met on the line of march ; observ- 
ing which, I dismissed him, and took 
my own way; for I was determined, 
having once effected an entrance into 
the country, to see as much of the 
habitations of the people as possible, 
for new a sense of hospitality pre- 
vented the Huzzarehs from openly 
objecting to my going where I liked. 
My march was along a fertile valley, 
studded here and there with forts, 
and running into it, at different parts, 
are fine streams, the beds of which 
are formed of alluvial banks, generally 
collected round high blocks of granite. 
My attention was particularly attract- 
ed by some very fine crystals in these 
beds, which had much the appearance 
of the diamond. During the day the 
sultan joined me with a large body ot 
followers. We embraced each other, 
and he appeared much pleased at see- 
ing me, and immediately gave orders 
to his lieutenant (or man of business) 
to go about in the different forts and 
collect the Mehmandaree, or materials 
for a feast. I of course protested 
against taxing the peasants, and begged 
that I might be allowed to pay ‘for 
every thing I required; he however 
laughed at the idea, and informed me 
that his subjects held their lands on 
the understanding that whenever their 
chief came amongst them, they were 
to find provisions both for himself and 
every follower, or any guests he might 
have with him; indeed, added he, 
“you shall not spend one rupee 
whilst you are in my country, so make 
yourself contented on this score. Do 
you think,” continued he, “we Huz- 
zarehs are less famous for our hospi- 
tality than the Ghilzies with whom 
you have been living. On the con- 
trary, there is no people in Asia so 
famous for their hospitality as we are. 
Is it not so?” said he, appealing to 
Afzul Khan, who was seated beside 
me, listening to the conversation. The 
khan appeared to agree with him, and 
I found it useless to object to his prof: 
fered goodness and liberality. He 
now requested a private conversation 
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with me; when the khan and a num- 
ber of other chiefs got up and left us 
together. 

The sultan then rose, and having 
examined the tent and looked about 
to see that no one was within hearing, 
came, and sitting himself down close 
to me, began to pat me on the back. 

« Well,” said IJ, “sultan, what is the 
cause of your pleasure ?” 

“Oh,” “ replied he, “you English 
are knowing fellows s, and none more 
so than yourself. You have found 
that owing to the appearance of Dost 
Mahomed in the field, to regain his 
power among the Affghans, that you 
were not safe in the Ghilzie country, 
and you 
their khans with you, and have come 
into my country, ostensibly on a shoot- 
ing excursion, but actu: ally taking them 
out of harm’s way, and yourself i 
safety ; for you know right well you 
are safe so “long as you are in my 
country. But,” added he. “do you 
think these Affirhans could come here 
if you had not been with them ?” 

I was of course pleased to find the 
sultan give me credit for so much dis- 
cernment ; told him I was quite cer- 
tain of the fidelity of the Ghilzies, so 
long as we continued to treat them 
kindly, and gave them what they were 
entitled to, and added I, if Dost Ma- 
homed were even to succeed in getting 
the country, he could not be more 
kind to the Ghilzies than we were. 

“* Oh but,” replied he, “they do not 
like you in their hearts, and would 
destroy you, as they would us, to- 
morrow, if they had the power. So 
you did well to come amongst us, and 
fear not, but you shall be taken good 
eare of so long as you remain, and 
when the country of the Affghans is 
again settled, you can join your coun- 
trymen again in safety. 1 am deligt- 
ed,” continued the sultan, “to have 
you here at this time, for I am, and 
have always been, anxious to make 
friends of the English; for I know 
they will never be able to make friends 
of the Affghans, with whom they will 
always be at war; and thus enable us 
to recover the country the Affhans 
have been seizing from the diflerent 
Huzzarah tribes for many years past. 
In fact, it is our wish you should be 
in the country of the Afighans, for 
we know you will not allow them to 
encroach any more on our lands ; and 
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if you should at any time require our 
assistance, you already know how 
happy we are to afford it for the utter 
extermination of our enemies the Aff- 
Given? 


The sultan concluded this friendly 
speech so far as it regarded mysel. 
with much feeling; and although not 
wishing to undeceive or agree with 
him in all he had said regarding the 
object of my visit, and the animosity 
he so strongly evinced to the Affghans, 
still I could not help considering him 
a very shrewd fellow and a man of no 
ordinary judgment. I thanked him 
sincerely for what he said in favour o. 
the English, and promised to all in 
my power to obtain the lasting friend- 
ship of my government, and at all 
events he might be certain of my 
friendship. A number of his subjects 
now came to complain to him that the 
lieutenant or niab has been collecting 
more provisions than he has been en- 
titled to from them. He immediately 
sent for the niab, and investigated the 
business in right good style. He found 
the niab guilty of partiality to some of 
the people, and, of a consequence, in- 
justice to others; and for which he 
strongly re se him, calling him a 
pidersookhta (son of a burnt father), 
and postin to crop his ears for 
him, if he did not perform his duty 
without partiality, favour, or affection. 
This little affair broke up our private 
conversation, and the Affghan khans 
were again admitted, and a lively con- 
versation took place on the relative 
merits of the Affghan and Huzzarah 
manners, religion, and language. I, of 
course, took no part, but was not a 
little edified at all I heard on both 
sides of the question, and seeing no 
hal feeling shown on either side, [ 
was contented to listen and gain infor- 
mation. The sultan laughed a good 
deal at the system of courtship and 
marriage amongst the Affghauns, 

“You Affzhauns,” said he, “are 
generally betrothed a long time pre- 
vious to marriage, and when a young 
man wishes to see his mistress, he is 
obliged to send to the mother and 
give notice of his visit. On his arri- 
val in the house of his intended bride, 
he is introduced to her in her bed- 
room, where she appears finely dressed 
out, with the mother sitting beside 
her, who keeps watch all night in the 
room, to prevent any thing contrary 
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to the Affghaun mode of courtship 
taking place.” 

«Oh but,” replied the khan, “the 
Huzzarehs have no courtship at all, 
—they herd together like so many 
sheep, and at night they all sleep 
in the same room; and our mer- 
chants who come into this country 
to barter their goods in exchange for 
your buckskin and grain, tell us some 
very singular stories of your domestic 
arrangements.” 

Sultan.—“ But what is this we hear 
of your mode of treating your new- 
born infants. We hear immediately 
the child is born you pour a quantity 
of clarified butter down its throat, I[ 
suppose with a view to choke them.” 

Khan.—“ But that is not worse 
than what you do to your children, 
for you throw them, immediately after 
birth, into snow-water, and thus en- 
deavour to kill them by cold. But 
probably this will account for the 
Huzzarehs having no beards.” 

There is no subject so disagreeable 
to the Huzzarehs as this want of beard, 
and the Affghans never fail to re- 
mind and taunt them on this natural 
defect. The sultan, whose mother is 
of Affghan extraction, has fortu- 
nately got a tolerable beard, and in 
consequence took the khan’s remark 
in good part, but retaliated by observ- 
ing, that a beard was certainly orna- 
mental to the face, but it should be 
of moderate size, not like those of 
most Affghans, which, said he, are 
large enough for a hare to nestle in 
(kaubi kir goush). 

Again the khan addressed himself 
to me, and said, ‘* Shid (sir), do you 
know how it came to pass that the 
Huzzarehs have all got flat noses?” 

On my desiring to be informed of 
this singular defect in the Hazzareh 
countenance, the khan related the fol- 
lowing story: 

“In the formation of the creation 
the Affghans were first formed, and 
then the Huzzarehs; but when the 
Huzzareh was completed, with the 
exception of his beard, it was found 
that all the hair had been expended in 
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forming the beards of the A(fyhans, 
and that there was none left for the 
Huzzareh, who, on remonstrating on 
being formed without this great beauty 
to the human face, got a slap on the 
nose, which effectually flattened it, and 
flat it remained to this day.” 

This anecdote, accounting for the 
flat noses of the Huzzarehs, caused a 
general burst of laughter, in which 
the sultan himself joined heartily, but 
he was not to be beat by the khan, 
and determined to have the last word, 
remarked, 

That the circumstance of his coun- 
trymen having flat noses was too 
evident to be denied, but he would not 
allow that they were formed after the 
Affzhans, for said he, “it is well 
known that no attention was paid to 
the formation of the Affghans, whose 
origin is as follows: after all the other 
different tribes and nations were form- 
ed and completed, a certain portion of 
the human material was left, and the 
creator being at a loss to know what to 
do with it, directed it to be put into a 
bag, and well shook, which having 
been done, the mouth of the bag was 
opened, and the Affyhans shaken out 
of it.” 

The announcement of dinner put a 
stop to this conversation. ‘The sultan 
speaks very good Persian, and as far 
as language went had the advantage 
of the khan, who speaks it but indiffe- 
rently. However, it passed off much 
to my satisfaction; and I now find 
that the Affyhans do pour the butter 
us described by the sultan into the 
mouths of their newly-born infants," 
and for which no reason is given. 
The reason the; Huzzarehs give for 
throwing or rather washing their in- 
fants in cold water, is to make them 
hardy and accustomed to cold, for 
their country is at least three thou- 
sand feet above that of the Affghans, 
and consequently much colder. Indeed 
the wheat is in some parts of the 
country still on the ground, not ripe 
or fit for the sickle. 

6th. I have been employed all day 
in riding about this beautiful valley 


* The Affghans have a very singular confidence in this rogun (clarified butter). 
They believe it to be an infallible cure both for internal and external diseases; and 
if a man gets a wound of any kind, slight or dangerous, in action, the rogun is im- 
mediately applied, and I have seen myself the arm of a man, which was wounded 
by a grape shot, well knit and cured, and on asking what means had been used to 
effect the cure, the answer was—rogun. 
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and making a survey of it; like Res- 
senna it is with the exception of the 
little pass by which I entered it sur- 
rounded on all sides by a lofty barrier 
of rugged mountains ; along its eastern 
boundary flows a noisy little stream 
which rushes out of the valley by a 

narrow gorge, and runs into that of 
the Turnuck at Shinkey. The valley 
is divided into four par ts, each belong- 
ing to a different tribe or clan. The 
northern division belongs to a clan 
called Doud that to the Southward 
Kokee to the eastward Angoree and to 
westward Muska, these clans have got 
one hundred and fifty forts and a po- 
pulation of about three thousand souls. 
The Affz hans call the valley Angoree 
and the Huzzarehs Naran, it is entered 
from the eastward by the gorge through 
which the river debouches but it is very 
narrow and so naturally stony that a 
few men could protect it against thou- 
sands, its sides are formed by two 
immense basaltic rocks rising to the 
height of three hundred feet; it is 
entered from the westward by a less 
difficult gorge than that just described, 
through which passes the road from 
Sunge Masha the residence of the 
Sultan. The valley is nine miles long 
and in the broadest part two and a 
half miles. During my ride I dis- 
covered quantities of iron ore and 
some copper but no coal. The sultan 
took me to a very curious old tower in 
the centre of the valley, he says there 
are a great many of them all over the 
country, and no body knows what they 
were intended for, but that they were 
formerly called Meles; it is made of a 
small burnt brick and a kind of cement, 
its diameter taken inside is eighteen 
feet, and the height of that portion of 
it which remains upright is thirty feet, 
it is the only building of burnt brick 
in the valley ; seeing that I took some 
trouble to examine and sketch it 
minutely, the sultan said that he would 
show much more extraordinary things 
than that as he went along, that at a 
place called Sir-e-Saduk there were 
inscriptions on the rocks which no one 
had ever been able to decipher, and 
that in a part of the country called 
Ugerston: the ruins of a large ancient 
city were to be seen and from which 
the people brought him coins and all 
kinds of curious things. I gave the 
sultan a handsome cashmere shawl in 
the presence of all the Ghilzie Khans 
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and to some of his minor chiefs I gave 
scarfs of inferior quality, but all were 
exceedingly pleased with this attention 
to their chief who is really a very sur- 
prising person for this out of the way 
part of the country, he is quite a lite- 
rary character and quotes Hafiz and 
Soodee with great tact, in fact he is 
by far the cleverest man I have met 
since my arrival in Afghanistan. 
Towards evening I took my gun and 
rode to the eastward of the valley and 
shot quail in the numerous rye fields 
scattered all over it at this season of 
the year. ‘The Huzzarehs had never 
before seen birds shot on the wing and 
they were not a little surprised to see 
me shoot the quail flying. When the 
bird fell, the sultan himself would run 
and pick it up expressing great astonish- 
ment. On reaching the mountains 
which form the eastern boundary of 
the valley, the sultan rode up a very 
steep part of them about two hundred 
feet above the plain, I thought my 
horse would never get up, however, on 
reaching the top, my attention was 
directed to a large hole in the moun- 
tain side about five hundred feet above 
us, and out of which the sultan declared 
some of his people had brought him 
silver ore, it was rather too much for 
me to attempt myself, but I sent one 
of my men with a guide to examine 
the place and bring me some of the 
clay or stones he would find scattered 
about the place, the man returned 
after two or three hours absence, and 
brought me back some lead ore in 
which there is doubtless a portion of 
silver. After a pleasant excursion we 
returned to our camp and had dinner. 
Before we parted, the sultan gave 
orders for a grand shooting excursion 
which is to take place to-morrow, and 
this evening about one thousand men 
proceed to a shooting place in the 
mountains, and take up their position 
in extended order all round the out- 
skirts of the mountain, and the sultan 
informs me that to-morrow morning 
when we take our places with our guns 
in the shooting ground, these men will 
keep up a continued fire and ‘advance 
towards the spot appointed for us, and 
drive before them all the deer, wild 
goats, and sheep, which abound in 
these mountains; he promises me 
great sport to-morrow. 

7th. Made a march of seven miles 
out of the valley of Naran over a 
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narrow pass; entered another valley 
called Doud, found my tent pitched in 
a beautiful garden with a stream 
passing through it; the person who 
made it was at one time a man of some 
influence in this country, but made 
himself disagreeable to the sultan who 
beseiged his fort with a large body of 
men and after several days fighting, 

the sultan succeeded in destroying the 
walls of it, by means of water. 1 have 
before in describing the manner in 
which these forts are constructed, 
remarked that their walls are made of 
mud with no foundation, so that as 
soon as the ground on which they are 
built is moistened, down comes the 
wall; the sultan on this occasion 
turned the water out of the stream 
(close by) round the fort and thus 
succeeded in taking it. 

After breakfast we proceeded to the 
mountain to shoot the deer, and wild 
goats. Immediately we had taken up 
our position, the sultan waved a white 
searf, and firing commenced from 
every quarter all round us. The 
mountain in which the shooting ground 
is, is the highest of the range and the 
top of it is not less than two thousand 
feet above where we sat; on the very 
summit of this, were the Huzzarehs 
firing away ; they ; gradually advanced 
towards us driving every thing before 
them ; and we saw numbers “of wild 
sheep, deer, and goats; and returned 
to our camp with a great number of 
them. The sultan’s son a fine young 
lad, shot his first buck to-day, and is 
not a little proud of himself. There 
were at least one thousand men in the 
field, and their firing and howling as 
they descended the mountains brow 
had a very striking effect. ‘This sport 
the Affghans and Huzzarehs have 
two names for, Jeergah, and Huboor- 
gon, and the mountain in which the 
shooting place is, they call Majooar 
Mugoo. This valley “is like that of 
Naran covered with cultivation, and 
studded with forts; it is however 
narrower than Naran, and the moun- 
tains by which it is bounded on the 
west, not so lofty or difficult of access 
as those which form the western boun- 
dary of Naran. 

8th. Marched four miles to some 
forts called Zeruck; at the entrance 
of a pass in the mountains to the west- 
ward ; here ends the valley of Doud 
which is eleven miles long from north 
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to south; and two miles broad in the 
broadest part of it. It is usual in this 
country when the son of a chief or 
great man shoots his first buck; for 
the family to kill a number of 
sheep and give a grand feast on 
which occasion prayers are offered up 
for the future succes of the young 
sportsman. The sultan has asked 
permission to be absent to-day, for the 
purpose of sacrificing a number of 
sheep at the shrine of some revered 
saint close by ; and he intends to feast 
the whole of ‘the people who accom- 
panied us yesterday on our shooting 
excursion: feeling a little fatigued [ 
was excused. In fact these people 
think of nothing else but shooting 
and feasting ; they trouble themselves 
but little about money, which when 
they get, they melt down, and turn 
into a silver or gold ferrule for their 
long matchlocks. They never take 
money for their sheep, or in fact any 
thing they wish to part with, but they 
invariably barter for cloth ; and if an 
Affghan wishes to obtain anything 
from an Huzzareh in his own country 
where he wants not money, he will 
offer him so many yuz (yards) of 
Shooie (coarse cotton cloth). Indeed 
before our arrival in Afghanistan 
when money was not so plenty as it 
is at present, 1am informed that the 
Huzzarehs knew not what money was, 
and even now they will not take money 
like other people in exchange for their 
goods, 

A letter arrived to-day from Kauker 
Khan, who informs me that in conse- 
quence of seeing much confusion ina 
smail district called Omekee, the pro- 
perty of the lately deposed chief 
Summed Khan; he had placed his 
men in the forts to keep order. I fear 
this young fellow will get me into 
trouble, although he may possibly have 
been doing good. I sent back an 
answer to his letter, and warned him 
to be cautious and not give unnecessary 
offence to Summed ; who, he informs 
me, has recently returned from Cabool 
to his own residence, and has been 
spreading reports prejudicial to our 
interests. I asked the khan to get 
me direct evidence of this fact and to 
keep quiet till my return. 

Oth. Marched four miles through 
the pass to a beautiful little dell in the 
mountains called Mugree ; the road is 
generally good, and the pass by no 
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means difficult; I have now got a 
range of mountains between me and 
the valley of Doud ; which rans north 
and south; and the direction of this 
days march has been nearly due west. 
Afzul Khan came to me to-day, to 
inform me that some Huzzarehs had 
just arrived in a neighbouring fort 
where some of his men happened to be 
at the time. They reported that an 
engagement had taken place between 
the Englishand Dost Mahomed Khan’s 
army of Usbeck, in which the former 
were routed ; and in proof of what 
they said, they produced an officer's 
sword and some pistols, which they 
said they had been enabled to run 
away with. I immediately sent for the 
sultan, who summoned the men forth- 
with, and the sword was produced but 
no pistols. On enquiry from the men 
how they came into possession of the 
sword, they informed me that a British 
officer who commanded an outpost in 
advance of Bamean, was obliged to 
retire on the arrival of the Usbeck 
army under the command of Dost 
Mahomed ; and that in the confusion 
of the retreat, seeing guns destroyed 
and many things left behind, he with 
several other men took the alarm and 
fled to their own country: he said he 
got the sword from another Huzzareh, 
and that he thought it belonged to an 
officer of the name of Broadfoot. I 
have had no English letters from any 
quarter since my arrival in this district, 
sv know not what is going on in the 
low country. The Affghans have a 
great laugh at the Huzzarehs for run- 
ning away, and I am very anxious for 
information of what has really taken 
place, for it is pretty clear to me, that a 
battle has been fought in which doubt- 
less our troops have been victorious. 

I have letters to day from Sultan 
Mahomed Khan and his brother Puckar 
Khan ; the former inclosed a letter he 
had received from Kauker Khan and 
which he now sent for my private infor- 
mation, he writes to his brother .— 
« The Farringees (English) have given 
me the government of Omekie and if 
you wish to continue on brotherly 
terms with me, you will direct Puckar 
Khan to take his men away from that 
district, if you do not our friendship 
must cease.” Sultan Mahomed fur- 
ther informs me that he has received 
a letter from Gul Mahomed Khan 
(Gooroo) consulting him as to the 


propriety of coming in to me, and that 
he had strongly advised him to do so 
without delay. Puckar makes sad 
complaints against his brother Kauker 
who isa wild young fellow and lite- 
rally cares not what he does. I an- 
swered the letters and dispatched the 
messenger with them to Sultan Maho- 
med ; I wrote advising him to see the 
Kouker, and endeavour to keep him in 
order, and his brother Puckar to keep 
quiet and not to mind what his foolish 
brother had done, and that on my 
return I would put all to rights again ; 
and I sent an order to the Kouker 
to join me forthwith. He was made 
too much of when he went to court 
with his Royal Highness Prince Ti- 
moor, and now he has got what the 
Persians call ‘ wind in the head,” and 
doubtless wishes to upset the influence 
of his elder brothers. 

Mugree is merely a little dell in the 
pass from the valley of Doudintothe dis- 
trict of Loman, which I shall enter to- 
morrow ; the mountains by which it is 
surrounded have a very singular basal- 
tic appearance, and the summits of 
them look as if they were crowned by 
bodies of men. There are five forts in 
this romantic dell through which runs 
a mountain torrent. 

10th. Half past six, en route, and, 
a march of four miles and a half, 
brought me to my camp pitched ina 
spot, which commands a view of the 
valley of the Argundab river, about six 
miles distant. On leaving my ground this 
morning, the runaway Huzzareh from 
whom I took the sword yesterday, came 
up to me and asked me for the sword, 
the steel scabbard of which he ima- 
gined to be silver, and attached great 
value to it. I dismissed him saying 
that he was a lucky fellow not to have 
been shot for deserting his colours ; 
he in reply to this charge protested 
that he was not the first to run away, 
that he stood till he saw the English 
disperse, each man taking his own way, 
(a very improbable story). After abus- 
ing him a good deal for his cowardice I 
gotridofhim ; andon enquiry I now find 
he is the chief of a number of Huzza- 
rehs, sent by the sultan some months 
ago to Ghuznee, to repair the works of 
that fortress. The sultan tells me 
that he warned our authorities of the 
uselessness of these men far from their 
own homes, and requested that they 
might be sent away from Ghuznee, 
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They were not, however, and I suppose 
ran away before a shot was fired 
them. And he now fears the conse- 
quences of their conduct, and begs me 
to write to our authorities at Cabool 
to clear up the matter, and with this 
view he has written himself to Sir 
William H. M‘Naghten and Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, indeed, I forwarded the 
letters with my own. 

After leaving the dell of Mugree, 
the road descends, and following the 
windings of a small stream for a dis- 
tance of two miles and a half through 
a narrow gorge in the mountains, 
towering up on either side with 
large basaltic columns on_ their 
summits. Leaving the gorge we got 
into an open valley called ( Yloomkudds lah, 
which is very fe rtile and be longs to the 
Huzzareh tribe of Boosate; from it 
two other small valleys branch off, one 
to the east and one to the west. The 
direction of my march to-day has been 
generally northerly. The wheat is 
still on the ground unfit to cut, which 
circumstance alone, gives a tolerable 
idea of the temperature of this climate 
during summer. It is now in the 
mornings very cold, and we yener ally 
have slight frost during the nights. 

The most remarkable feature in the 
panoramic view of the Argunbab 
mountains, observable from my camp, 
is the lofty peak of Sir-e-Saduk. It 
appears to rise about four hundred 
feet above the other mountains. I am 
informed that there are inscriptions 
on the rocks at its base, and that Hin- 
doos come from all parts of the coun- 
try on pilgrimage to it. I hope to be 
able to examine it minutely to-morrow. 
In the afternoon, I mounted to pro- 
ceed to Sung-e-Masha, the residence 
of the Sultan Bakher, who has been 
making great preparations for my re- 
ception. A ride of six miles, occa- 
sionally passing a small stream called 
Coman, brought me to the Argundab 
river. Crossing the stream, which 
was very rapid and up to my horse’s 
girths, I proceeded along the right 
bank a distance of three “miles, when 
a number of men came to mect me, 
and conducted me to a green sward on 
the bank of the river, on which the 
sultan had erected a Jarge tent or 
Khere gah for my reception. He as- 
sisted me off my horse, and was ex- 
ceedingly polite in welcoming me to 
his residence. His fort is close by ; 
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but it would not do to admit me into 
it, to be stared at by the beauties of 
his harem. I could not, however, 
have wished for a better spot than that 
on which the sultan has pitched my 
camp—it is a beautiful little paradise, 
close on the river which rushes over a 
number of large blocks of black gra- 
nite, forming a wild and noisy water- 
fall. He had at one time a fine house 
here, in which, he informs me, he used 
to enjoy and regale himself and his 
friends; but the brother of Dost 
Mahomed, Ameer Khan, who was at 
one time sent into the Huzzarebjat 
to collect tribute from the Huzzarehs, 
finding the sultan absent, and thinking, 
I suppose, the house too fine for an 
unclean Huzzareh, knocked it down, 
and nothing but the ruins are to be 
seen at present. Late in the evening 
a grand feast was placed before me, 
and, my Affghan khans assembled, we 
set to work, and it has seldom fallen 
to my lot since my arrival in Afgha- 
nistan, to partake of a better dinner 
than the sultan spread before me. 
There were nine or ten different pil- 
laus, and kubbabs without number. 
In short, more good things than are 
usually seen at an Affghan entertain- 
ment. My Ghilzie friends pronounced 
it to he the best cooked dinner they 
had ever eat of, and were loud and 
eloquent in their praises of their host’s 
liberality and good taste. They had 
taken care, however, to send some 
of their own men in advance yesterday, 
to kill the sheep and lambs, for they 
would not eat a “ie sep that was killed 
by an Huzzareh, which they consider 
hurram or unclean. 

13th.—I was employed this morning 
in taking cross bearing for a sketch of 
the vale of Sung-e-masha. Scattered 
over the surface of the vale are large 
boulder stones of black plutonic gra- 
nite; hence its name, Sung-e-masha, 
which means in old Persian, black 
rock. Its lands are of a very superior 
description, and yield quantities of 
wheat, lucerne, and clover ; the wine 
is also very productive ; and a great 
variety of delicious grapes are to he 
found in the gardens. The vale is six 
miles long and five miles broad, and 
studded with large well-built forts. 
About eleven o'clock, I rode over to 
the sultan's fort to partake of break- 
fast. On my arrival, I found him 
busy making preparations, and spread- 
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ing carpets on an elevated spot close 
to the walls of his fort, out of the 
centre of which issued a spring of 
delicious water. We were shaded 
from the sun’s rays by a clump’ of 
spreading willows, which, however, 
were so trimmed and arranged as not 
to exclude from view the windings of 
the river, the magnificent mountain 
scenery all around it, and particularly 
the remarkable peak of Sir-e-Saduk— 
altogether a more delightful spot can 
scarcely be imagined than the rural 
breakfast parlour of the sultan. After 
the usual salutations of the morning, 
I took advantage of the sultan’s ab- 
senting himself for a few moments, to 
walk quietly into his fort. The people 
at the door-way evidently wished to 
prevent my going in; but either from 
shame or fear said nothing to me. 
The first thing that attracted my at- 
tention was a number of very pretty 
faces peeping out of the different win- 
dows of a large well-built house, evi- 
dently the harem. I was not allowed 
to remain long observing the inmates, 
for one of those disagreeable atten- 
dants of the harem called eunuchs, 
put his hand upon my shoulder and 
conducted me out of the fort amidst 
screams of laughter from its black- 
eyed inmates. The walls of the fort 
are very strong and about twenty feet 
high, have no parapets, but merely the 
usual four towers, one at each angle. 
On returning to the scene of prepara- 
tion for breakfast, a very extraordinary 
character, in the guise of a dervish, 
was introduced to me. He imme- 
diately excited my suspicion; and 
after a good deal of conversation on 
various subjects I was strongly in- 
clined to think him a spy or emissary 
from Dost Mahomed. A more amusing 
companion or better informed man | 
have not met with since I left Persia; 
and I have determined on making a 
friend of him. He calls himself a 
native of Shiraz, in the south of Per- 
sia, and brought up in the palace of 
the late governor of Fars, Hoossen 
Allie Meerza, uncle to the present 
king of Persia, and obliged to leave 
his country in 1834, and follow the 
destinies of the young princes of 
Shiraz, who were driven out of their 
country for rebellion by the Shah’s 
army, in which I had the honour to 
serve under Sir Henry Bethune, K.L.S. 
When the princes went to England, 
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Siad Khulleel, for such is the name 
of mynew acquaintance, assumed the 
garb of a dervish and shaped his 
course for China. In short, his his- 
tory is a very amusing one, and [ 
shall have more to say of him, by-and 
bye. 

Our breakfast consisted of all the 
good things that the Huzzarehjat 
(Huzzareh districts) produces —te- 
koos (a small partridge peculiar to 
Persia and Affghanistan,) kubk (the 
mountain partridge,) capons, roasted 
lambs ; fish of a variety of species 
formed the first course, and a great 
many different kinds of grape and 
quantities of melons were introduced 
as the guests required them. These 
delicacies take the place of tea and 
coffee, and a drink of the limpid stream 
always concludes the breakfast. Dried 
fruits of various descriptions formed 
the second course. Siad Khulleel 
amused the company with a relation 
of wonderful events that had come 
under his observation during his 
travels in the territories of the Lama. 
When tired of talking of himself, he 
would dilate on the magnificence of 
India, and the justice and wisdom of 
the government of the company Ba- 
hadoor (East India Company). One 
story, which appeared to afford great 
pleasure to the Affzhans, was related 
to elucidate English jurisprudence. 
He must be allowed to speak for him- 
self. “ When I was at Lucknahoor 
(Lucknow) a circumstance happened 
which convinced me more than any 
thing I had heard or seen before, of 
the just and strict way in which the 
laws of England are administered. A 
lady, the wife of a judge, while in a 
fit of rage struck her female attendant 
and unfortunately killed her. The 
lady was tried for her life, and con- 
demned to be hanged; bnt the sen- 
tence of the law could not be carried 
into effect because she was in the fa- 
mily-way. She was accordingly libe- 
rated till the child should be born; 
but again the sentence was put off till 
she should rear the child, but when 
the child was weaned she was declared 
again in the family-way; and up to 
the time of my departure from Luck- 
now, the judge’s wife managed to evade 
the sentence of the law, which would 
certainly have been carried into effect 
had it not been for the circumstances 
I have related.” The khans appealed 
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to me to know whether a judge’s wife 
could possibly be hung for killing a 
slave girl—a very trifling offence in 
their eyes for such an exalted per- 
sonage as a judge’s wife to suffer 
death. 

Breakfast over, we mounted our 
horses to inspect a number of ruins 
said to be close to the mountains. A 
ride of three miles in the direction of 
N. 45, east from Sung-e-Masha, 
brought us to them. The first thing 
that attracted my attention was a large 
block of black granite, about six feet 
high. It was erect like a mile-stone, 
and on the left-hand side of the road; 
and on its side facing the road isa 
very curious inscription Some of 
the letters are defaced, but I took as 
good a copy as I could make, sur- 
rounded by suspicious Huzzarehs and 
wondering Affghans. It took me 
three hours tv copy the inscription 
and examine the locality, where there 
appeared a number of mounds, but 
nothing in the shape of ruins ; so that 
in this particular | was disappointed. 
I will not venture to say in what lan- 
guage the inscription is, or what it 
means; but the sultan declares that 
the road at one time led to a large 
city in Ugeristan, and that formerly 
there were round towers all along the 
road, called Méles, and that at some 
of them were stones with inscriptions 
like the present engraved on them. 
The position of these mounds, called 
Subz Choob, which may possibly, like 
those at Nineveh and Babylon, indicate 
the site of a once flourishing city, 
commands a beautiful view of the val- 
ley of the Argundab. It is at the en- 
trance of a gorge in the mountains, 
through which a road leads into Uge- 
ristan. I felt anxious to proceed into 
this district, and on to the river Hel- 
mund ; but the sultan would not allow 
me, stating as his reason, that the 
Fooladee tribes, who inhabit that part 
of the country, were at war with his 
people, and he could not protect me. 
Indeed, my anxiety to visit it was much 
heightened by hearing from one of his 
family that fine coal was to be found 
there, and shooting of all kinds, parti- 
cularly pheasant, in the greatest abun- 
dance on the banks of that river ; but 
the sultan’s unwillingness to escort 
me, and my letters from the low 
country, which mention the appear- 
ance of emissaries from Dost Maho- 











med in my district, decided me against 
the trip, and I determined on visiting 
Sir-e-Saduk, and directing my course 
for the Ghilzie country. The sultan 
was obliged to return to his own fort 
on business, but he sent his niab 
(lieutenant) with me to take care that 
I should want for nothing, and pro- 
mised to join me in a day or two. I 
reached my tent, pitched in a beautiful 
clump of apricot tree at the entrance 
of the valley of Gurdee. After leav- 
ing the inscription, a ride of about a 
mile and a half in a south-easterly 
direction brought us to the Argundab, 
which we crossed, and the rest of the 
ride was over a richly cultivated coun- 
try. Siad Khulleel, who rode an ass 
all the way by my side, amusing me 
with his stories, was very near being 
carried away, ass and all, by the 
stream. In his difficulty he appeared 
very careful of a small bundle he car- 
ried in his hand, and on my arrival at 
our camp I asked him to show me its 
contents. He was very much alarmed 
at this request, and at once told me 
plainly that I suspected him to be a 
spy, and that doubtless if I continued 
to think so, I would have him quietly 
put to death. He protested that he 
was an unfortunate dervish, and that 
he had come amongst the Huzzarehs 
knowing that they held the persons of 
descendants of the Prophet sacred, 
and would not harm him ; that he had 
heard gold mines and valuable gems 
existed in the country, and that these 
things had attracted him to it. He 
now opened the bundle, which con- 
tained a quantity of beautiful crystals, 
some gold dust he had taken from the 
beds of some of the rivers, an iron 
crucible, and a small gourd full of 
Moomeaie—a black bituminous sub- 
stance which exudes from the crevices 
of the limestone formation both in 
this country and in Persia, and is said 
to be an infallible cure for all external 
bruises, cuts, or sores, &c. &c. &c. 
Such were the curious contents of 
the Siad’s wallet, I entered into con. 
versation with him on mineralogy, 
and found that one of his principal 
reasons for travelling, was to collect 
certain shrubs and minerals by the 
assistance of which he would be per- 
fect master of the Elim’l Keemea, 
science of Chymistry, and that then 
he could make as much gold as he 
wished, for, since my arrival in the 
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Huzzareh country, I have been col- 
lecting specimens of the different 
minerals which abound in it, and he 
knew them all right well, and with a 
view to prove to me that some copper 
existed in some ore that I considered 
iron, he got a bellows, and set to work 
manfully, and in a short time convinced 
me of the truth of his assertion, by 
producing some small particles of 
copper, which after pounding the 
fused ore, he managed to separate 
from it, this circumstance has raised 
the Siad considerably in my estima- 
tion, and at his request I have writ- 
ten to my friend Captain Nicolson, 
to make inquiries about him through 
the British authorities at Lucknow, 
“then,” said the timid Siad, “ you 
will know that I am not a spy.” 

14th. Early in the saddle this 
morning to ride to the remarkable 
peak of Sir-e-Saduk, four miles a 
little to the north of east, brought me 
to where the valley of Gurdee termi- 
nates, and the curious mountains which 
form the base of Sir-e-Saduk com- 
mence. Here in the plain, rise pyra- 
midical conical and square blocks of 
Tuff, presenting at a distance a most 
singular appearance, they are not 
connected with the mountain range, 
but stand completely isolated on the 
alluvial surface of the valley, appearing 
at a short distance like so many white 
giants; in one of them about one 
hundred and fifty feet high are ex- 
cavations in which are located several 
Huzzareh families. On the side of 
one of these curious heaps, I re- 
marked a short inscription, only a few 
words, in Cufie characters. Leaving 
the valley the road winds through the 
mountains by the side of a noisy 
stream, from the bed of which the 
Siad collected a quantity of gold 
dust here and there: where the allu- 
vial soil had collected under blocks 
of granite, quantities of this dust 
were apparent, and the Siad was 
certain that diamonds and other va- 
luable gems were to be found, he 
picked up some very fine crystals, 
but I could not spare time to allow 
him to search for the diamonds. 

At 11 A.M. I arrived at a large 
fort, the residence of a chief of the 
name of Munsoor, governor of the 
tribe of Rhudadad, which inhabits the 
valley of Gurdee. The fort is strong 
and commands all the elevated spots 


within gun-shot of it, the stream 
passes -close to it; on the banks are 
beautiful clumps of willows. Shortly 
after our arrival, breakfast was spread 
on the green sward forming the bank 
of the stream, and of which no less 
than a hundred of my followers of 
high and low degree partook. It was 
a regular above and below salt affair, 
such as is described in one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, I was much 
amused at the excellent appetites of 
some of the Ghilzie horsemen, to 
whose lot it had seldom fallen to par- 
take of such good mutton. The 
mountain sheep of this country, is 
remarkable for the delicious flavour 
of its meat. Breakfast over we pro- 
ceeded to the base of Sir-e-Saduk. 
The road which I am informed leads 
into the district of Naour, runs over 
a spur from the Sir-e-Saduk moun- 
tain, and on the ascent are a few 
blocks of black granite on which 
are also inscriptions; one of them 
is on a high block overhanging the 
road, and is evidently arabic. There 
is another not far from it, and is 
only one of a number of such ap- 
pearances on the stones all about this 
spot. After copying this inscription, 
I felt anxious to ascend the moun- 
tain, but the khans one and all pro- 
tested against such an hazardous un- 
dertaking, stating that no one had 
ever gone to the summit, nor was it pos- 
sible for any animal but a mountain 
goat to crawl tothe top of it. Inthe 
peak and at its base are excavations, 
but not any of them larger than a 
good sized room, and I should ima- 
gine them to have once been inha- 
bited. All about are stones covered 
with the blood of sheep which are 
driven to this spot by the Huzzarehs, 
and sacrificed to propitiate their diffe- 
rent saints. The Siad’s attention being 
attracted to the side of a mountain 
about a mile and a half off, which 
was quite black, and had the appear- 
ance of a bed of coal, he wanted to 
ride his ass to inspect it; but fearing 
we might possibly lose sight of him, 
I sent two horsemen who returned 
with some fine specimens of black 
slate, the side which had been ex- 
nosed to the sun’s rays, presenting a 
Deautiful shining black, and these 
appearances had attracted the Siads’ at- 
tention. He succeeded during this 
day’s excursion in collecting a quan- 
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tity of iron, copper, and lead ores, 
which were severally submitted to the 
test of a powerful fire and fused, on 
our return to the fort. 

Quantities of a bulbous root called 
Salab in Persia, and Salab-e-missee 
in India, grow in these mountains, 
it is used very much in India, but its 
beneficial qualities are unknown in 
this district, the root to be prepared 
for use is exposed to the sun’s rays, 
and when dried is pounced into a sub- 
stance resembling arrow-root, and 
boiled in milk, thus prepared and 
sweetened with sugar, it is given to 
persons in a state of convalescence in 
India and Persia, and is both strength- 
ening and palatable. The Siad put a 
quantity into his wallet, which has 
now become almost too heavy for his 
ass to carry, the Siad fancies he can 
do as much work as the best horse 
in my escort. On my return to fort, 
he had lunch prepared for me. 

A ride of five miles, principally along 
the base of Sir-e-Saduk, bronght me 
to my camp, pitched on a green sward 
in Paie Somank (foot ot Somank). 
This is the western extremity of that 
beautiful valley of which I have heard 
so much, and I must say, my expec- 
tations have not been disappointed, 
for a more picturesque spot I have 
not seen in all my travels in Asia. 
The spire (for such is its appearance 
from this point) of Sir-e-Saduk to the 
north, the cone of Magoo to the 
south, the noisy Argundab to the west, 
and alow range of hills to the east, 
surround this fertile valley. A stream 
of clear water runs through it, and 
serves to irrigate its well cultivated 
fields. Its bed is composed of crystals, 
granite, sand, and gold dust. The 
Siad was of course soon attracted to 
this mine of wealth, and came to 
whisper to me that he had discovered 
the philosopher's stone. He soon 
availed himself of a smith’s bellows, 
and fused crystals, granite, sand, and 
gold dust together; then came the 
washing and pounding, which amused 
my Affghans not a little. 

There are a variety of reports in 
circulation in my camp to-day, about 
affairs at and in the neighbourhood of 
Ciubool. Some say, that Dost Ma- 
homed has actually entered Cabool; 
others, that a great battle has been 
fought, in which the envoy and Burnes, 
and other great men, have been killed. 
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My Affghans begin to be more and 
more anxious to get out of the Huz- 
zareh country, and in the absence of 
the sultan appeared to have no confi- 
dence in the good faith of the Huz- 
zarehs. On the other hand, the 
Huzzarehs tell me in confidence, that 
the Affghans have been endeavouring 
to get them to make away with me; 
and as an inducement, they will let 
them have all I have with me, and 
content themselves with what property 
I have left in their country at Zaffera. 
However, I see no reason to appre- 
hend that the state of affairs given by 
either party is correct; but pending 
the arrival of better information than 
I at present possess of matters in the 
low country, it will be well to keep 
my eyes open, and not go very far 
from my little escort. The Siad is in 
a desperate state of fright, and insists 
that the Affghans are not true. I 
have a letter from Candahar to-day, 
which is not so satisfactory as I should 
wish. It represents the state of pub- 
lic feeling in that city, which is purely 
Doorannee, as any thing but favourable 
to our interests, that the Ballooch 
army, under the command of Misseer 
Khan, contemplated attacking our 
position at Quettah, so that we are 
likely ere long to have plenty to do 
for our troops, and the sooner I get 
back to my district, the better. It is 
also rumoured in Candahar that Ma- 
homed Shah, king of Persia, intends 
invading Bagdad; but this is an old 
story. 

15th.— Employed this morning, 
solus, in taking cross-bearings for a 
sketch of this little paradise. Its length 
from north to south is five miles, 
its breadth from east to west is two 
miles. 

Half-past three p.m.— En route five 
miles north, forty-five east, terminated 
my ride, and brought me to Sir-e-Co- 
masinor, the eastern extremity of the 
valley. My servants complain to me 
of having lost a plate, a towel, and a 
quantity of butter, no great loss, but 
as it is the first attempt at theft, I 
may as well inform the sultan of it— 
he promises to make his appearance 
to-morrow. 

16th.—Rode this morning, accom- 
panied by the Siad and a guide, to the 
Jead mines of Comansi. The road, 
or rather pathway, winds through a 
range of low sand hills for about a 
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mile, when it gradnally leads up the 
side of a steep mountain. On reach- 
ing the top, the excavations from 
which the precious ore is taken became 
apparent. Dismounted, we set to 
work to examine them and collect 
specimens. The principal artery runs 
along the top of the mountain in a 
northerly direction, and is about six 
feet below the surface. Itis very 
rich, and, I should say, contains quan- 
tities of silver. The Siad, in his 
anxiety to get gold, for I fancy some of 
the yellow oxide adhering to the sand 
had attracted his attention, screwed 
himself into a small fissure, and I lost 
sight of him for some moments, when 
hearing a species of groaning, I went 
to the spot, and found him in jeopardy 
with his head and shoulders in the 
._ hole, without the power of extricating 
his arms, so as to enable him either to 
crawl further on, or to make a retro- 
grade movement. With the assistance 
of the guide, we extricated him; he 
had, however, in his difficulty lost his 
valuable collection, and the guide was 
prevailed upon to get into the cavern 
in search of his wallet. He took care 
to put his legs foremost, and soon 


returned with the wallet and a quantity 


of beautiful lead ore. He informs me 
that this is only one of many mines in 
this country, and that when his people 
want lead for balls or other purposes, 
they collect the ore and fuse it; they 
also contribute large quantities as a 
kind of tribute to the government. 
From this spot, which is considerably 
above the valley of Comanu, there is 
a magnificent view of the valley of the 
Argundab, and the surrounding coun- 
try. Having taken a number of 
bearings, I retraced my steps to my 
camp, well satisfied with my morning's 
work, 

Shortly after my return to camp, a 
cloud of horse appearing from the 
westward, indicated the approach of 
the sultan. On his arrival, we had 
tea and coffee. He appeared in ex- 
cellent spirits, and as civil as usual. I 
told him of the case of theft which 
had occurred the preceding day ina 
good-humoured way, saying that I had 
no doubt his people thought they had 
made a splendid prize in the plate and 
towel, for such things are almost un- 
known in this country. He did not, 
however relish the joke, and putting 
his hand on his beard, swore vengeance 
on the culprits. He sent for his lieu- 
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tenant, and asked him if he knew of 
what had happened to his guest; but the 
niab (lieutenant) knew nothing about it 
for [had determined that no one should 
till the sultan had arrived. He added, 
** What sug (dog) has been disgracing 
our hospitality? Go and find the son 
of a burnt father, and bring immedi- 
ately the stolen property, or I will 
burn to the ground the village near 
which the sahib was encamped yester- 
day.” Inthe course of the evening, 
the niab arrived with the plate, towel, 
and butter, just in the state it was 
when my servants lost it. They said 
it had not been touched. The sultan 
now wished to inflict condign punish- 
ment on the offender, a little boy, 
about ten years old; but I begged him 
off, and let him go in peace — the 
fright depicted in his countenance, 
sufficiently convinced me that he had 
suffered quite enough to atone for 
having stolen a cheese-plate and a 
little butter, for which I had paid 
nothing, and which had in all proba- 
bility only just been taken from his 
father’s house by the niab. 

I now made known to the sultan my 
determination to leave the country to- 
morrow, and expressed my gratitude 
for all the many kindnesses | had re- 
ceived from him and his tribe; he put 
on along face, and told me that the 
Affghans were all about to rise and 
drive us out of their country. “If 
you are not tired of your life,” added 
he, * you will not leave this country. 
For the present send away the Aff- 
ghans, and you can remain with the 
greatest safety with us till such times 
as affairs assume a more settled aspect 
in the low countries.” 1 toid him this 
was impossible, and that if there were 
any dangers to be apprehended, it was 
not the custom or duty of a British 
officer to shrink from it, at the same 
time expressing my great attachment 
and respect for all his family, and 
that I should make it my duty to 
report most favourably to his majesty 
and the envoy of his good feeling 
towards his majesty and government. 
He reiterated—* If you are tired of 
your life, go with the Affghans. You 
know as well as I do,” continued he, 
*‘ that the Affghans and Huzzarehs are 
never to be reconciled and united, and 
that we hate them possibly more than 
they do us, so that we should be sorry 
indeed that they should succeed in 
turning you out of their country, for 
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while they are employed in plotting 
your destruction, they will have no 
time to annoy us, so that it would be 
very unfortunate for us who have made 
a friend of you, to hear that they had 
killed you when they again got you into 
their hands. However , if you are de- 
termined to depart, we can only give 
you our blessing, and he ype soon to see 
you again amongst us.” Affghans and 
all assembled, we had dinner, and the 
usual stories from the Siad, who stands 
up in a conspicuous part of the tent, 
amusing the company. Indeed, this 
my last dinner in the Huzzarebjat 
passed off much to my satisfaction. 
The Siad is about the greatest coward 
in the creation, but somehow or other 
he appeared more brave than usual to- 
day, and told us of his exploits in 
Persia with the army of the Prince 
Governor of Kars. “ Wullah,” 
said he, in concluding one of his 
accounts of some grand feats per- 
formed by one of the Persian princes, 
“if the king of Persia were to invade 
Afghanistan, he would, like the great 
Nadur, make ticka, ticka (little bits) 
of all the Affghans.” Stop, Siad,” 
said one of the company, an Affghan ; 
* I will tell you what happened to one 
of your countrymen in the neighbour- 
hood *, my village, on the road be- 
tween Candahar and Cabool. He 
was going along, looking as fierce as a 
Roastrum, laden with belts, innume- 
rable pouches, pistols in his waist, and 
a pair in his boots; a sword under 
the flap of his saddle and one hanging 
from his waist; an English gun slung 
over his shoulde or comple sted his arms. 
A peasant working ina field by the 
road side came towards him to ask him 
some questions, when off he gulloped 
as fast as his horse could carry him. 
The peasant seeing what kind of a 
gentleman he had to deal with, gave 
the alarm, and shouted after him; 
and so great was the state of terror 
that he was in, that he could not keep 
on his horse, so down he came, and on 
the peasant coming up he allowed him 
unresistingly to deprive him of every- 
think he had. The chopan (peasant) 
had nothing but a stick in his hand. 
When the Persian returned to Canda- 
har, he was asked what happened him, 
and I, who witnessed the affair from a 
neighbouring hill, happened to be in 
the house when he arrived. He said 
he had been ee and robbed by the 
Ghilzie dogs. I then stated the whole 














circumstance to the company; when 
he was asked why he did not even at- 
tempt to save his property. ¢ Oh,’ re- 
sm he, ‘I did not wish to dirty my 
hands with an unclean dog of an Aff. 
ghan.’” This story produced immode- 
rate laughter, in which all, even the 
Siad, joined, and the Affghan swore 
by his own and the prophet’s beard 
that every word he had uttered was 
true. 
17th.—My Affyghan friends appear 
in high glee to-day at the thought of 
once more visiting their dear plains. 
Accompanied by the sultan and his 
cloud of horse, we set out on our jour- 
ney about seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and on entering the mountains 
which form one of the lofty ranges of 
Paropamisus, and which separates the 
Affghan from the Huzzareh country, 
an interchange of farewells took place 
between the khans of both tribes, to 
all appearance of the most amiable and 
good-natured description; but these 
uncivilized people know well how to 
dissemble. The sultan appeared to 
shed tears when he took his leave of 
me, and his last words were injunc- 
tions to take care of myself and not 
place too much confidence in the Aff- 
ghans. Looking round and seeing no 
one near, he in a suppressed tone re- 
marked, “ they have never been faith- 
ful to any one, so do you beware of 
them, for they are most assuredly an 
accursed race, and thei ‘ir friendship is 
not to be depended on.” Having re- 
peated my thanks for his kindness and 
hospitality, and assured him that [ 
should always take a lively interest in 
his welfare, and represent to the Shah 
and the envoy all the kindness I had 
received from him, we parted. I shall 
conclude this part of my journal with 
a short notice of the Jagoree tribe of 
Huzzarehs, whose country I am now 
about to leave. 
Bounpary—GENERAL aAsPEcT.—In 
the beautiful and fertile valleys of 
Angoree, Dand, Illum Kudeh, Loman, 
and Sung i Masha, is situated the 
powerful Huzzareh tribe of Jagoree. 
Their country is bounded on the north 
by Ujerastan and Gool Kho; on the 
east by Karabagh Mookhow and Res- 
senna; on the south by Argundab and 
Worazam ; ; and on the west by Ma- 
listan. They occupy a country in 
length about one hundred and sixty 
miles, and in breadth forty. It is con- 
siderably higher than the valley of th 
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Turnuk, which forms part of its eas- 
tern boundary, and much cut up by a 
number of low rugged mountains of 
primitive formation. The Argundab 
river, I am informed, rises some twenty 
or thirty miles to the northward of 
Sung i Masha, the residence of Sultan 
Bakher. His fort is on the right bank 
of the river, and about one mile dis- 
tant from it. The river is here very 
rapid, and about three feet deep where 
it is fordable ; but in many places it 
rushes over immense rocks of gra- 
nite, making a tremendous noise, as it 
tumbles along to the southward. 
Poutricat.—The Jagoree tribe is 
divided into seven clans or dustas: 
four of these governed by Sultan Bak- 
her, and the remaining “three dustas, 
under the name of Kullender, acknow- 
ledge the authority of Mahomed Tukee 
Khan. The Kullenders border on 
the country of the Tullulzies, a power- 
ful Tokhy tribe ; and when pressed by 
Sultan Bakher, who by force and in- 
trigue does all in his power to alienate 
them from Mahomed Tukee, and bring 
them completely under his own rule, 
they unite with the Jullalzies, and in 
this manner they keep themselves out 
of the reach of government, and defy 
Sultan Bakher, who informed me that 
they have not paid their maliat (reve- 
nue) for twelve years. They are said 
to be the bravest of the Jagoree tribe, 
and in the late rebellion of the Tokies 
joined the rebels, to whom they gave 
such assistance as was required. Their 
chiefs have frequently been with me, 
and received Khilluts; but whether 
from timidity, or a wish to evade his 
majesty’s authority, they have never 
acted so as to give me the least hope, 


* until force be resorted to, that they 


will become good subjects; and their 
proximity to the Jullalzies, before 
alluded to, renders their subjection, in 
a political point of view, of the highest 
importance. Sultan Bakher, who can 
at all times command the services of 
five thousand fighting men, all well 
armed, is without exception the most 
efficient and active governor of a tribe 
I have either seen or heard of in Aff- 
ghanistan. He mingles the harsh 
treatment observed by. Affghan rulers 
with the more mild institutes of E uro- 
pean government, and thus insures on 
all occasions implicit and ready obedi- 
ence to his most trilling orders ; and 
his people, either from fear or inclina- 
tion, appear to be much attached to 


him. He is, however, exceedingly 
timid,, and this circumstance, combined 
with a large share of natural good 
sense and foresight, so uncommon in 
a Huzzareh, have at all times kept 
him clear and aloof from the many re- 
volutions and party dissensions, which 
have of late years been the ruin and 
scourge to Affghan independence. 
When the different Affghan chiefs 
have been contending for rule and 
supremacy on the plains of Mookhoor 
and Guznee, Sultan Bakher has 
watched their proceedings from the 
lofty peak of Majoo, and has always 
been ready with open arms to receive 
the advances of the successful party. 
The Huzzarehs are by no means re- 
markable for their bravery out of their 
own almost inaccessible mountains ; but 
they are a most formidable enemy to 
encounter in their own country, and as 
such are rather respected than tolerated 
by their Affzhan neighbours. 
Propuctive Inpustry..—The indus- 
try, wealth, and commerce of the tribe 
may be disposed of in a few words. 
The snow which continues on some of 
the higher mountains throughout the 
year, leaves the valleys uncovered for 
cultivation only for a few months ; and 
the naturally industrious Huzzareh 
having, by the end of September, 
reaped a plentiful, but sometimes un- 
ripe crop, is employed for the great 
part of the year in turning his fleeces 
into buruk (frieze), numud, and a very 
fine description of carpet. The Lo- 
hanee merchant visits the Huzzarehjat 
once a year, and with the coarse cotton 
cloths of India (money being almost 
unknown amongst the tribe,) makes a 
most profitable trade, and returns with 
his camels laden with grain, ghee, 
skins of the mountain antelope, and 
the woollen manufactures before al- 
luded to. The Huzzarehs tan the 
skins of the mountain antelope, and 
with it make their own gowlies (shoes), 
bridles, and saddles ; and they may be 
said to be quite independent of the 
town bazaars for all the necessaries of 
warfare and civilized life. 
Roaps.—The Jagoree country is 
entered from the eastward by five 
roads, viz. from the plain of Rarabagh 
by a good road via Tumukee; by a 
bad road through the Chaka moun- 
tains ; by a good bridle-road via Zer- 
kishan and Utulla; and by a good 
road via Ressenna—the two first men- 
tioned enter it at Sir-a-Loman, and 
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the others at Inchreet or Angoree ; 
that by Tumukee I have not myself 
seen, but my infurmation leads me to 
suppose that guns might be taken into 
the Huzzareh country by it, and that 
by Ressenna is very practicable for 
ordnance. All these roads have abun- 
dance of water, but they pass through 
narrow defiles, which if defended by the 
Huzzarehs would not be easily forced. 

Gerotocy.—My knowledge of this 
very interesting part of my subject is 
but limited ; however, in recommend- 
ing the country under consideration to 
the more practical eye of the mineral- 
ogist, I may be allowed to venture a 
few remarks on the curious rocks scat- 
tered over its surface. The prevailing 
formations belong to the primitive and 
transition classes ; the more lofty and 
rugged mountains present a most sin- 
gular arrangement of trap-rock, and 
within their limits the Neptunian 
and Plutonian orders are very con- 
spicuous. The many streams which 
issue from the mountains, and rushing 
with a noisy rapidity into the valleys, 
serving to irrigate a rich alluvial 
soil, have quantities of gold-dust and 
small crystals in their beds. The 
Huzzarehs work a number of rich 
lead mines, but they know nothing 
about the more valuable minerals 
which are to be found in abundance 
in almost every part of their country. 

The almost total absence of wood 
is much to be regretted, and all my 
efforts to discover coal failed; but I 
was informed by a nephew of Sultan 
Bakher’s, who received a small piece 
of this valuable deposit from a gentle- 
man at Cabool, that he discovered coal 
in Malistan. However, I could not pre- 
vail on him to bring me a specimen, he 
alleging, as an excuse, that there was 
a blood feud between the two tribes. 

Civit anv Sociat Statre.—As men- 
tioned under the head Political, the 
tribe is divided into seven dustas, each 
under its own Mater Matik, or Reesh 
Suffeed. Their population and names 
are as follows, viz.— 


Alah 10,000 Souls, 
Balenuser 7,000 ,, 
Bajacheree . ° 8,000 ,, 
Pashaie ° 7,000 ,, 
Gurhee . 5,000 ,, 
Sheunusser . ° 7,000 ,, 
Yazdaree 5,000 ,, 





Amounting in all to 49,000 
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The Huzzarcfis are in stature a 
short well-made race of mountaineers ; 
and for activity in the chase and wild 
sports peculiar to their country, they 
are not to be surpassed by any tribe in 
Afghanistan. 

The Huzzarehs are a fickle, thought- 
less, light-hearted race. As_ they 
know but little of money, which they 
invariably melt down and turn into 
ornaments for their arms and accoutre- 
ments, so are they free from the many 
petty thefts and base cunning which 
their Affghan brethren resort to, to 
acquire this evil of civilized life. 

The almost total absence of beard 
and the flat nose are considered very 
serious mistakes in the formation of 
the Huzzareh countenance; and their 
females are said to resort to some very 
amusing but effectual means to remove 
this natural defect. 

The religion of the Huzzareh is 
that of the Shea sect, of which they 
are staunch supporters; and as a 
proof of their want of thought are 
exceedingly bigoted. The descendants 
of the Prophet are held by them pe- 
culiarly sacred, and have many privi- 
leges of a domestic nature unknown 
in other Mahomedan tribes. 

The language of the Huzzareh is, I 
believe, a dialect of the ancient Per- 
sian; but the present language of 
Persia is much cultivated by them, 
and in almost every fort are to be 
found the works of Hafiz, Ferdosee, 
and Sadee. 

Their dress is simple—a small 
skull-cap, and a long coat, cut in 
the Persian style, of frieze (buruk), 
forms the attire of the men; and a 
loose shift, with cotton cloth stockings 
gartered above the knee, with a few 
folds of coarse cloth bound round the 
head, forms the very primitive dress 
of the women. 

Antiquities.—There is much on 
which to write or speculate under this 
head ; but I shall briefly remark, that 
at Sung-e-Masha and Sir-saduk there 
are curious ruins and inscriptions. 
The spiral peak of the latter is a very 
remarkable object, and the many ex- 
cavations at its base, in a Tuffaceous 
chalk formation, indicate its having 
been at some period or other a place 
of some consequence. 










